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CuHarvtes THEOPHILUS, first and last Lord Metcalfe, was born in 
Calcutta on the 30th of January, 1785. His father, Major Metcalfe, 
realised a fortune as ‘‘agent for military stores,” returned to Englan 
when Charles was still young, and having bought a house in Portland- 
place, became soon after M.P. and an East India director. 

There were other sons besides Charles, and after a brief schooling at 
Bromley, in Middlesex, the two eldest, Charles being then eleven years 
of age, were entered at Eton. As a schoolboy, it appears that he was 
quiet and retiring—was neither a cricketer nor a boater, but a grent 
reader, and with a strong literary turn, sending anecdotes to the Naval 
Chronicle, and enlivening the Military Journal with his Etonian Jucu- 


brations. 

Major Metcalfe being an East India director, the career of his sons 
was chalked out for them before they were almost old enough to know 
what to anticipate. A China writership, Mr. Kaye remarks, was, in those 
days, the best bit of preferment in the world. It was acertain fortune in a 
very few years. And, accordingly, Theophilus, the eldest, was despateled 
to China, while Charles had his writership assigned to him in Calcutta. 

Charles was not at this time so young but that, before he left this 
country, he owned that power which is destined to sway all some time or 
other in their lives. 

It was arranged, therefore, that Theophilus should sail for China in the 
spring, and that Charles should embark for Calcutta in the summer. In tie 
mean while the boys were to enjoy themselves as best they could. Charles, 
though ofa retiring disposition, did not dislike society ; and there were a few 
families, in the neighbourhood of his father’s house, to whom he was a frequent 
visitor. In one of these there was a young lady, a little older than himsel’, 
with whom he fell in love at first sight. He was first introduced to her, on the 
day after he left Eton, at a ball in his father’s house. After that event lic 
frequently saw her, either at his own house or her mother’s. The charms of 
the young lady, not merely those of external beauty and grace, made a deep 
and abiding impression on his mind; and he was long afterwards of opiniou, 
that this boyish attachment, pure and disinterested as it was, had a beneficial 
influence on his character. He corresponded with her for some time after- 
wards, and her “ sensible letters heightened his admiration.” They are almost 
the only part of his correspondence which has not survived him. The excep- 
tion tells its own story. 


The circumstance was, however, notwithstanding the kindly view the 
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“fervent biographer” has taken of it, much to be regretted in a youth 

d as Charles Metcalfe was, and it led to subsequent discontent and 
yearning for home, when with the best prospects in the world there was 
nothing but progress to be looked to. 

The ideas associated with a writership in India are a close adhesion to 
the desk, a zealous study of languages, and a gradual imitiation into those 
mysteries of East Indian politics by which a host of the most hetero- 

neous materials are held together in some sort of harmony. Whatever 
it may be with others, it was not so with Charles Metcalfe, who belonged 
to a great privileged class; the son of an East India director, he had 
many friends in the settlement, and he had a passport to the best society 
in Calcutta. ’ 

Accordingly, the entries in the young writer’s journal for some weeks 
after his arrival seem to be the only writing he cared to be troubled with, 
and these are mere records of the places at which he dined and at which 
he danced. We find him, for a “ diffident youth,” ‘ short, and some- 
what homely in appearance,” launching forth into the gaieties of Calcutta 
with great nerve and spirit: getting first a cocked hat (20 rupees), thep 
a palanquin (160 rupees), and next a khitmudgar, an hircarrah, a 
masaulchee, and a tailor! 

True, he did bethink himself amid all these gaieties of studying the 
language, and he secured the services of a moonshee; but after two 
days’ trial he dismissed him, finding him of no use; and it was not till he 
was admitted on the rolls of the College of Fort Wilham that he set 
himself seriously to work to acquire Oriental knowledge. 

Charles was then in his seventeenth year; and Lord Wellesley, who 
had always befriended him, was not unwilling to sanction his premature 
escape from college, by an appointment as assistant to the Resident at 
the Court of Dowlut Rao Seindiah. 

And so (says his biographer) ended Charles Metcalfe’s first year in India. 
The experienced Anglo-Indian reader will see in it, peradventure, the reflexion 
of his own trial-year. When throughout the hot months and the rainy season 
of this year 1801, the young exile felt an irresistible desire to return to his old 
home, with all its charming associations of love and liberty, his longings were 
only those of a large proportion of the young exiles who, in loneliness of 
heart and captivity of person, struggle feebly through this first dreary season of 
probation. By the old, forgetful of their own experiences, this despondency, 
attributable as it is in part to physical and in part to moral causes, may be 
regarded as boyish weakness. But it is weakness better than any strength. 
Charles Metcalfe had a very warm human heart; and I do not think the 
reader will admire him the less for being forced to love him more. 

Charles Metcalfe’s destination was those remote provinces which lie 
between the Junma and the Nerbudda, and which had at that time been 
but little explored. The Mahrattas were then dominant in that fine 
country. The hereditary enmity of Scindiah and Holkar was rending 
and distracting it. It was what the natives call a time of trouble. 
British interests were represented at the Court of the former by Colonel 
Collins—an officer of the Company’s army—who, in more than one 
political situation, had done good service to the state; but whose private 
amiability, we are told, was not equal to his diplomatic address. 

On his way to Oujein, Charles Metcalfe travelled from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow in the suite of Lord Wellesley, and the pageantry he witnessed 
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first made him begin to think that the bright Oriental tinting of the 
“Arabian Nights” had nothing fabulous about it. The official con- 
nexion of Charles Metcalfe with Scindiah’s Court was, however, brief 
and unsatisfactory. ‘ My situation was very disagreeable,” he wrote in 
his journal, before he had been more than a few weeks attached to the 
Residency ; and he very soon formed the resolution of seeking more 
congenial employment elsewhere. 

So great was the influence of the East India director, or so strong an 
impression had his son made upon Lord Wellesley, that the throwing up 
of his situation at the Court of Scindiah, instead of hurting his prospects, 
opened the way to his employment at the presidency itself, as an assistant 
in the office of the chief secretary to government—a situation which the 
ambitious commonly turn their eyes as the stepping-stone to ultimate 


greatness. 

From this time Charles Metealfe looked steadily forward. There 
were no more vain retrospects—no more idle regrets. He had formed 
the resolution of not leaving the country until the governor-generalship 
of India was in his hands. And that such would be the end of his 
career, we are told by his biographer, was not a mere passing thought— 


an impulsive hope—but an abiding and sustaining conviction. 
All through the year 1803, and the earlier part of 1804, Charles 


Metcalfe continued to graduate in Indian politics, under the directorship 
of Lord Wellesley. It was a season of unusual excitement. Our rela- 


tions with the Mahratta states was just beginning to involve us in the 
greatest war in which we had ever been engaged in India. Lake and 
Wellesley were in the field, waiting the opportunity to strike. When 
the campaign began in earnest against Holkar, young Metcalfe was 
despatched to the camp of the commander-in-chief as a political assistant. 
He started in good spirits, and under happy auspices; but he did not 
proceed far without meeting with an adventure. 


Before he reached Cawnpore, at some point of the road which I cannot 
precisely indicate, he was set upon by robbers. He was asleep in his palan- 
quin when he fell among these thieves, and, according to custom, was abandoned 
by his bearers. One of his assailants had a club in his hand, which youn 
Metcalfe seized ; another then struck at him with a tulwar, or sword, cut o 
the ends of two of his fingers, and wounded him on the head and on the breast. 
Single-handed, it was impossible to save his property, but his life he might 
save ; so, finding resistance useless, he staggered away from his assailants, and 
following a path through the jungle, he soon found himself on the bank of a 
broad river or stream. There, faint from loss of bload, he sank down; and, 
as he lay on the ground, thoughts of home came thick upon him. It flashed 
upon his mind that his parents were not improbably at that very time at 
Abingdon races, talking witli some friends about their absent son, and little 
thinking of the danger and the suffering to which he was at that moment ex- 
posed. These thoughts madea deep impression on his mind ; but he presently 


roused himself to action, and tottered back as best he could to the spot where 
his palanquiu was lying ; but found that the robbers had not yet made off 
with their spoil. After alittle while, however, they went, having despoiled 
the traveller of all the baggage which he carried with him—never any great 
amount on a dawk-journey—and effected their escape. Metcalfe was then 
carried on to Cawnpore, where, under the care of his aunt, Mrs. Richardson, 


he soon recovered from his wounds, and proceeded onwards to the camp of the 
commander-in-chief. 
K2 
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Lake was then on the banks of the Jumna, Holkar was hanging on his 
rear, and in the full indulgence of the predatory habits of his tribe. 
When Charles Metcalfe arrived at head-quarters, he was received with 
all courtesy and kindness, but, unfortunately, he was also regarded with 
some mistrust. He was a civilian in the midst of a community of sol- 
diers. He was called a clerk, and sneered at as a non-combatant. But 
Charles Metcalfe, though he wore neither the king’s nor the company’s 
uniform, had as much of the true spirit of the soldier in him as any 
officer in camp, and an opportunity of showing this was not long in pre- 
senting itself : 

The fortress of Deeg, distant sc a ‘five miles from Agra, was garrisoned 
by the allied troops of our enémic:, Holkar and the Rajah of Bhurtpore. In 
the month of December, General Lake, who had determined upon the redue- 
tion of the place, encamped within sight of it, and awaited the arrival of his 
battering-train from Agra. On the 13th, having been joined by his guns, he 
took up his position before the fortress, and commenced an attack upon the 
outworks, On the 17th the breaching battery was ready for action, but such 
was the strength of the walls, that it was not until the 23rd that the breach was 
ae practicable, and dispositions made for the assault on the following 

ay. 

The storming party was told off, and Metcalfe volunteered to accompany 
it. He was one of the first who entered the breach. There are soldiers now 
living who remember that memorable Christmas-eve, and delight to speak of 
the gallantry of the young civilian. The “clerk” fairly won his spurs, and 
shared with the most distinguished of his comrades the honours no less than 
the dangers of one of the most brilliant achievements of the war. In the 
commander-in-chief’s despatch, the name of Metcalfe was honourably men- 
tioned. “ Before I conclude this despatch,” wrote Lord Lake, “ I cannot help 
mentioning the spirited conduct of Mr. Metcalfe, a civil servant, who volun- 
teered his services with the storming party, and, as I am informed, was one of 
the first in the breach. Afterwards, the fine old soldier called him his “ little 
stormer.” 


Upon this exploit, which nothing but the peculiar position in which 
the youth was placed can excuse, his mother wrote sensibly enough— 
“One would think you imagined that your prospect in life was desperate 
instead of its being one of the finest.” The fact is, it is one of those acts 
which reason condemns, but which the heart cannot help admiring. 
Charles Metcalfe had also several objects in view: there was not only the 
desire to show to his military companions that he was ready and willing 
to share their dangers, but there was also nothing to be left undone to 
increase an influence already in the ascendant, in order to arrive ulti- 
mately at the goal of his ambition. 

From Deeg the grand army marched upon Bhurtpore, and when a 
light brigade was detached under General Smith, to drive back a threat- 
ened relief under Ameer Khan, young Metcalfe conducted all the diplo- 
matic business of the campaign. ‘This was the most responsible situation 
he had yet filled, as he was thrown entirely on his own resources. As 
his oo remarks, he was now fast becoming a personage of some 
ewer importance—taking, indeed, a place in history—and that, too, 

fore he was of age. 


When peace was concluded with the Rajah of Bhurtpore on the 21st 
of April, 1805, Metcalfe wished to return to Calcutta, the more especially 
as his patron, Lord Wellesley, had just been superseded by Lord Corn- 
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wallis; but he was dissuaded by Sir John, then Colonel, Malcolm, who 
induced him to remain at the scene of action. At this time, Lord Lake’s 
army was cantoned among the ruined mausolea and decaying palaces of 
Muttra, Agra, and Secundra. The still unsettled state of the north- 
west provinces gave the “ politicals” constant work and uneasiness, and 

oung Metcalfe was soon called upon to render the same services to 
General Dowdeswell's division in the Doab which he had rendered in the 
spring of the year to General Smith. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe used to 
call this kind of employment “nursing king's officers ;” but these 
‘“‘ nurses” have since come to be called “ politicals,” and Charles Met- 
calfe was almost the first of the race. 

Charles Metcalfe was now only in his twenty-second year, but he had 
passed nearly six of these in the public service, and was already a ripe 
diplomatist. By all who knew him—by his principal friends and official 
associates—he was held in such estimation that not one of them hesitated 
to predict his speedy attainment of the highest honours of his profession. 
He had not, therefore, long to wait before he received an appointment 
as first assistant to the Resident at Delhi. Time was when he would 
have regarded this appointment with some contempt; but, as his me, 1 
pher justly remarks, the political service was not then what it once had 
been in the palmy days of the “ glorious little man” who had set Charles 
Metcalfe on the high road which leads to fame and fortune. Mr. Seton 
had lately succeeded Colonel Ochterlony as Resident at Delhi, and he held 
young Metcalfe in the greatest possible esteem. 

Our young diplomatist was thus for a time fairly and comfortably 
settled at Delhi—the imperial city of the Great Mogul. The necessity, 
however, of building a house on a city of ruins, caused an increase of 
expenditure which led to some temporary embarrassments, but which 
prudence and resolution soon enabled him to recover from. Disliking as 
he did the combination of revenue and judicial employments with 
political, still he was obliged to work actively at all three, till, on the 
accession of Lord Minto to office, he was sent on a special mission to 
Lahore. This was at atime when all Europe was bound in a league 
against Great Britain, and the shadow of a gigantic enemy advancing 
from those vast tracts of country which lie beyond the Sutlej and the 
Indus to the conquest of India, already haunted the imaginations of 
British statesmen. To meet the emergency of the case, Sir John 
Malcolm was despatched to the Court of Persia, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
to Cabul, and Charles Metcalfe to the Court of Runjeet Singh. He thus, 
at twenty-three, became the pioneer of that great scheme of diplomacy 
by which Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab were to be erected into 
friendly barriers against Russo-Gallic invasion. 

The Maharajah received Metcalfe with outward demonstrations of 
good-will, but his want of good faith soon led to difficulties and mis- 
understandings. Runjeet was jealous and suspicious of the British 
— and it required all the tact and perseverance of the young 

iplomatist to do anything with him. Great difficulty was experien 

at the very outset to get the Rajah even to receive the propositions of the 
British government. When this was got over, it led to nothing but a 
series of consultations, each less conclusive than the other. The diffi- 
culties which the young diplomatist had to contend with were indeed 
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many and great. He soon perceived, that in Runjeet Singh he had to 
deal with a man inordinately ambitious himself, and out of measure 
suspicious of the designs of others. This distrust of the British mission 
was not long in assuming the form of open discourtesy. The native 
bankers were afraid to cash the envoy’s bills, and supplies were refused to 
the mission. Th t- intercourse between the camp and the Sikhs was 


especially in Metgalfe had certain sd ends to accomplish, 
and he cial not be te ks abel _ turned aside by any obstructions but 
those of the greatest national import and significance. 

But that which most embarrassed him at this time, was the unscru- 
pulous course of territorial aggrandisement which Runjeet was deter- 
mined on pursuing in the face of the British mission. On the 25th of 
September, he, ideo any previous notice, broke up his camp at Kussoor, 
“a prepared to cross the Sutlej, his object being to capture the fortress 
and surrounding territory of Fureed-Kote—a tract of country in the 
domain of the Rajah of Puttealah, one of the chief of the group of the 
Cis-Sutle} states, and at that time in the hands of rebels. 

But while Metcalfe was thus being dragged about in the suite of the 
predatory Sikh, Lord Minto decided that this aggressiveness on his part 
should be stemmed, and that the lesser chiefs between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna should be supported. A division was ordered for service on the 
banks of the Sutlej, under Colonel Ochterlony, and after the usual 
amount of delay, dissimulation, and tergiversation, Runjeet was induced 
to sign a treaty, which, during a subsequent reign of thirty years, was 
never violated. 

Metcalfe, on his return to Delhi, was summoned to Calcutta, and ap- 
pointed Deputy-Secretary to the Governor, at that time about to depart 
for Madras, where disturbances had broken out among the British troops. 
Nothing particular occurred in this mission, and on his return he was 
appointed Resident at the Court of Scindiah. But this second residence 
at the same Court was uot destined to be of long continuance: at the 
commencement of the following year, 1811, he was translated to the 
Delhi Residency. 

It was at this period of his life, when he had just completed his twenty- 
fifth year, that Metcalfe laid the foundation of a fortune which would 
have creditably sustained the peerage he ultimately won, by not only 
making a resolution to lay by 800 rupees (100/.) out of 2000 he re- 
ceived per month, but by having the firmness and constancy to carry it 
into practice. With all this prudence it is but just to observe, that 
Metcalfe was throughout life a liberal, a generous, and a charitable man ; 
indeed, it is only your prudent men aie can afford to be either. 

It is needless to enter into the details of diplomatic and administra- 
tive labours at Delhi. Stripped of his externals, the burra sahib, or 

at lord of the imperial city, says his biographer, was but a solitary 
exile, continually disquieted by thoughts of home. But he lived with the 
harness on his back, and incessant occupation preserved him from despon- 
dency or depression. 

Among the troubles of the Residency, not the least were those which 
arose out of the folly of the Mogul, Akbar Shah, who had succeeded to 
the old blind emperor, Shah Allium, and the wickeduess of his family and 


dependents. 
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There were things done in the palace, and duly reported to the Resident, in 
violation of all laws human and divine. The crimes which were thus com- 
mitted, sometimes behind the sanctity of the purdah, greatly disquieted Met- 
calfe, for it was difficult either to prevent their commission, or to deal with 
them when they were committed. One day it was reported to him by the 
officer in command of the palace-guard, whose duty it was to take cognisance 
of all thgt passed within the limits of the imperial residence, that two of the 


young princes had been playing the parts of common robbers—oiling their 
naked persons, then rushing with drawn swords among the startled inmates of 


the zenana, and forcibly carrying off their property. Another time it was 
announced to him that one of these princes had murdered a woman in the 
palace, either by beating her to death or compelling her to swallow opium. 
Again tidings came to him that one of the ladies of the emperor's establish- 
ment had murdered a female infant. Then it was reported to the Resident 
that the imperial quarters had been rendered a general receptacle for stolen 
goods and sequestered property. Then a knotty question arose as to whether 
the slave-trade, having been prohibited in the city of Delhi, should be allowed 
to survive in the palace. Then it appeared that the emperor himself, after 
sundry intrigues at Calcutta, was intriguing with the Newab Wuzeer of Oude, 
through the agency of his favourite son, the Prince Jehanguire, who, on the 

retext of attending a marriage festival, had gone to Lucknow, from Alla- 

bad, where he was a state prisoner, to beseech the Newab to intercede with 


the British government for the augmentation of his father’s stipend, 


Notwithstanding Metcalfe’s prudence in money matters, his liberality 
and hospitality involved him in a rather unpleasant position at Delhi. 
Misconduct on the part of the Bhurtpore Rajah, and other symptoms of 
general inquietude, also came to disturb the routine of general political 
duties. The greater part of the long administration with which this 
narrative occupies itself, is indeed like the rest of the modern annals of 
Indian rule—marked by continual hostilities with neighbouring states. 
Such are the inevitable penalties of the juxta-position of civilisation and 
barbarity. Among the first of these was the war with Nepal—the 
events of which are not connected with the biography of choke Met- 
calfe by any other link than that of the correspondence which he carried 
on with many of the chief actors in it. 

Metcalfe’s views upon the settlement of Central India were of a rather 
arbitrary character; they were to the effect that, with regard to all the 
great military states and predatory powers, it was clearly our interest to 
annihilate them, or to reduce them to a state of weakness, subjection, and 
dependence. And with regard to the weak, and harmless, and well- 
disposed petty states, though it was not‘so indispensably necessary for our 
vital interests that we should support them, yet it was a just and proper 
object of wise and liberal policy. ‘These plans, however, adopted by 
Lord Hastings, were not approved of by the home authorities. 

At length, in October, 1818, Metcalfe’s residence in Central India 
was brought to a close by his appointment to the conjoined situation of 
Private and Political Secretary to the Governor-General. There was 
irksomeness, however, even in this elevated position. There is, indeed, 
it is well known, no perfect, unalloyed happiness here below. ‘‘ Morn- 
ings and days,” he wrote to a friend at this time, ‘I have been at work, 
and as hard as possible ; and every night, and all night, at least toa 
late hour, I have been at all sorts of gay parties. I have been rakin 
terribly, and know not when it will stop ; for, to confess the truth, I 
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I rather like it. But I hope the hot weather will check it, for though I 
do not dislike it, I cannot approve what is contrary to all my notions of 
what is wholesome for body and mind.” 

Charles Metcalfe solaced himself amidst the discontents of what is de- 
signated, upon rather debatable grounds, “a dreary present,” with 
dreams of a brilliant future. When that airy fiction was converted, fifteen 
years afterwards, into a substantial fact, was he in reality — happier ? 
Certain it is that before he had been a year in Calcutta he had grown 
weary of the place and of his high office ; and after dreaming of a lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Central and Upper India, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Resident at the Court of the Nizam at Hyderabad. 

It was no insignificant task for the editor and biographer of Charles 
Metcalfe’s life and career that each new government that he entered upon 
had to be preceded by a general history of the political and administra- 
tive condition of the country, before our diplomatist entered upon his pro- 
jected reforms or remedial measures. Hyderabad was, no more than any 
other of his posts, destined to be a scene of unalloyed triumphs to the 
laborious administrator ; a dispute arose between the Resident and the 
house of Palmer and Co., generally known by the name given to it by 
Metcalfe himself, as the “ Plunder of the Nizam,’’ which caused an 
estrangement between Lord Hastings and Metcalfe, and which was only 
healed on the former quitting the seat of government, but afterwards 
broke out with furious activity in England. 

At length sickness overtook our diplomatist, now Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, and obliged him to quit the scene of most vexatious conflicts. He 
returned to Calcutta, and it appears to have been during the leisure of 
convalescence that he first entertained those views on the great question 
of the liberty of the press, a practical solution of which was among the 
greatest. measures of his public life. 

It was not, however, till after Sir Charles had once more visited the 
scene of his earlier administrative labours, Delhi, and the fall of Bhurt- 

re had been achieved, that he obtained a seat in the Council of India. 
“The highest prize in the regular line of the service,” his biographer re- 
marks, ‘“‘was now gained. It was his privilege to take his seat at the 
same Board with the Governor-General—to make minutes on every pos- 
sible subject of domestic administration and foreign poliey—to draw a 
salary of 10,0007. a year—to be addressed as an ‘ Honourable’—and to 
subside into a nonentity.” 

Certain it is, that Sir Charles did not work well with his colleagues; 
society he enjoyed tolerably, so much so as to have thought of building a 

nd ball-room, which was to cost 20,000 rupees; but his letters at this 
date, and which are replete with interest, show a mind dissatisfied with 
itself, and with all from whom he sought public co-operation. Nor was 
this untoward state of things much improved when Lord William Ben- 
tinck succeeded Lord Amherst as Governor-General. Metcalfe soon dis- 
covered that “they did not approximate—that there was little sympathy 
between them.” This coldness was, however, of brief duration. “ If 
Lord William Bentinck had arrived in India with any foregone conclu- 
sions hostile to his colleague, they were soon discarded as unworthy pre- 
judices utterly at variance with his growing experience of the fine quali- 
ties of the man. There was the same simplicity of character, the same 
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honesty of purpose, the same strength of resolution—in a word, the same 
manliness of character in them both; and Metcalfe soon ceased to com- 
plain that they did not draw toward each other. Before the Governor- 
General commenced his first tour to the Upper Provinces, a friendship had 
grown up between the two statesmen which nothing but death could ter- 
minate or diminish.” 

On the 20th of November, 1833, Sir Charles was appointed to the 
newly-created government of Agra, and a month afterwards he was nomi- 
nated Provisional Governor-General of India on the death, resignation, 
or going away of Lord William Bentinck. Allahabad was designated as 
the seat of the new presidency; and when at length Sir Charles took his 
departure, all classes, Europeans, natives, and Eurasians (mixed races), 
vied with each other in doing honour to the departing statesman. The 
ladies gave a fancy ball, and the missionaries presented an address. Yet 
four sentences suffice to describe his government of Agra. He went to 
Allahabad—he pitched his tents in the fort—he held a levee—and he 
returned to Calcutta. He had scarcely reached the seat of his govern- 
ment, when advices of the speedy departure of the Governor-General, 
and the certainty that no successor would be immediately appointed, com- 
pelled his return to the presidency. He arrived just in time to take an 
affectionate leave of Lord and Lady William Bentinck ; and on the 20th 
of March, 1834, he became, what more than thirty years before he de- 
clared that he would become—Governor-General of India. 

This was however only, after all, a provisional governorship ; the Whig 
government at home held that it was more expedient to appoint an 
English statesman, than one trained in either of the Indian services, to so 
high and responsible a situation; but while they were looking about for a 
fit person, the Tories, with Sir Robert Peel at their head, came in, and at 
once nominated Lord Heytesbury. Before, however, the latter could 
even get away, the Whigs were again in power, and Lord Auckland ulti- 
mately received the appointment. It was during this brief enjoyment of 
power that Sir Charles Metcalfe liberated the press of India—an im- 

rtant measure, which made him lose caste with many of his oldest 
friends, but which received the sanction of the new Governor-General. 

As an indemnification for the loss of the provisional governor-general- 
ship, Lord Auckland brought out with him the insignia of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath ; a public investiture took place, and Sir Charles was 
induced to accept the lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. He did not, however, retain this appointment long; so early as 
the 8th of August, 1837, he addressed a letter to Lord Auckland, saying 
that it was with great regret he found himself compelled to resign his 
office on or about the following Ist of January, in order that he might 
embark for England during the approaching sailing season, and retire 
from the service of the East India Company. ‘The cause of this appli- 
cation is discussed at length by his biographer, and it appears to resolve 
itself into a justifiable sensitiveness upon the subject of the legislation of 
the liberty of the press, and a feeling that he had lost the confidence of 
the Board of Directors. 


So correct was this almost intuitive feeling of the position in which he 
was placed, that scarcely an effort was made to induce him to alter his 
resolve, and as the time for his departure grew near, public entertain- 
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ments were given, and addresses began to pour in upon him. no | 
could the demonstrations of respect and attachment whic 

greeted the departing statesman. Soldiers and civilians, merchants and 
tradesmen, Europeans and natives, united to do him honour. His resi- 
dence in Calcutta was brief; but from first to last it was a great ovation, 
and at last, on the 15th of February, 1838, Sir Charles Metcalfe, after 
ont ee ty years of constant labour for the welfare of India, left that 
Ro or having done too much for it—at least, more than was ac- 
ceptable to those who wished to rule irresponsibly, and with a gagged 


Sir Charles Metcalfe took up his abode, on his return to England, on 
his paternal estate of Fern-hill, near Windsor. Transplanting thither 
the exuberant hospitality of the East, he soon found that what would do at 
Allipore and Garden-reach would not answer in Berkshire. Money, the 
high-minded man felt, was made for better uses than to be thrown away 
on dinners and balls, horses, coaches, and servants. He did not care to 
thrust the paternal inheritance and his own hard savings into the plush 
pockets of fastidious flunkeys. Nor did idleness without leisure, and ob- 
security without retirement, suit either his temper or his disposition. A 
Radical in politics, he had always coveted a seat in Parliament, yet now 
that such distinction was within his grasp, he disliked a mere purchase 
on the one hand, and shrunk back on the other from the large amount of 
solicitation involved in being returned by a great constituency. His 
hesitations upon this point were set at rest by the offer of the govern- 
ment of Jamaica. The offer was not a tempting one. He was invited 
to brave an unhealthy climate ; to administer the affairs of a disorganised 
government ; and to grapple with a convulsed state of society. Metcalfe, 
however, believed or felt that he was wanted once more in the breach, 
and he accepted. 

Metcalfe’s policy in Jamaica was of an especially conciliatory character. 
There was the labour question—the new difficulties that had arisen 
between the proprietary classes and the emancipated slaves—the mis- 
sionaries and the stipendiary magistrates, fomenting discord: Metcalfe 
endeavoured to inculcate charity and harmony. Among all these in- 
coherent materials he succeeded to that degree during his short admi- 
uistration, that, as his biographer justly remarks, his success is almost 
without a parallel. He reconciled the colony with the mother country; 
he reconciled all classes of colonial society ; and whilst he won the appro- 
pi of his sovereign, he carried with him, also, the hearts of the 

ple. 

Unfortunately, the progress of a fatal malady compelled him to quit 
the scene of such useful labours. The first slight symptoms of a painful 
local disease, which gradually ate into his life, had made their appearance 
some years before in India. A red spot upon the cheek—a drop of 
blood, to which a friend called his attention one day in Calcutta, had 
been the first visible sign of the slowly-developed mischief. From that 
time the progress of the disease had been steady, although gradual and 
almost imperceptible. It assumed the form of an ulcerous affection of 
the cheek, at first painless, but under the influence of a West Indian 
climate it became both painful and malignant. He bore up against it 
with heroic firmness—took arsenic till his fingers swelled, yet never com- 
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plained; but he was forced to leave a climate so unfavourable to his 


int. 

On his return to England, a consultation was held whether the malady 
was to be treated medically or surgically—the latter was chosen, and Sir 
Charles was put to the most grievous tortures, in vain attempts to eradi- 
cate the disease by caustic. ‘Bat although there was such a disturbance 
of the system as to excite some apprehensions for his safety, not a word 
of complaint are from him. Some improvement was obtained, and 
he was recommended to favour it by retirement and country air. Met- 
calfe had felt himself all this time neglected, the responsible advisers of 
the crown having taken no notice of him since his return. He was 
rejoiced, then, when the improvement in his health enabled him to 
accept the royal command to dine at Windsor Castle, and where he met, 
for the first time, Sir Robert Peel, who was then at the head of the 
government. 

As a result of this interview, the government of Canada was offered 
to him; and although in such shattered health, Sir Charles had but one 
standard of right whereby on all such occasions to regulate his personal 
conduct. The decision had nothing to do with self. The only question 
to be considered was, whether he thought he could render service to the 
state, and the result was that he did not hesitate to place himself at the 
disposal of the crown. 

Thus a few weeks of happiness at Deer Park, chequered by severe 
bodily suffering, had barely elapsed before he was again on his way to a 
new country and a new government. If Jamaica was in an unsettled 
state when Sir Charles took up the reins, it was worse with Canada 
during the short period of Sir Charles’s government, from 1843'to 1845, 
He, however, addressed himself to his work in a quiet, resolute spirit, 
with the calm consciousness of a man knowing that he was about to do 
his best in all honesty and sincerity, and that there were no personal 
considerations to cause him to swerve one hair’s breadth from the path 
of duty. He had not come to Canada to serve himself—but to serve 
the state. If he failed, therefore, his failure would have been forced 
upon him; it would not be self-incurred. 

The system of toleration and conciliation adopted, however, with such 
success in Jamaica, was lost upon such violent antagonism as existed in 
Canada between the loyal or English, the reform or Irish-American, and 
the alien or French parties. The very attempt to conciliate brought down 
the whole English council upon the new governor, led to an open rupture, 
and a temporary state of suspension of the constitution. Never was Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, with all his administrative experience, placed in so 
trying a situation as he was by the rupture in Canada. Only his fine 
temper, his high courage, and his sustaining sense of rectitude, could 
have enabled him to bear up against such trials. His firmness and con- 
sistency in this great struggle between the British rule in Canada and 
the popular branch of the legislature, and the unwonted energy he dis- 
played in fighting the battles of the crown, were rewarded by the peer- 

e. Alas! the tardy honour came when Sir Charles, now Lord, Met- 


calfe was racked by the severest bodily anguish; threatened with total 
loss of sight, and in apprehension of being soon deprived of the powers 
of articulation ! 
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It has been said that half the sorrows of life are included in the little words 
“Too late.” It would be easy, looking only at the outside of things, to make 
special ication of this pr _— truth—easy to moralise on the vanity of 
human wishes, and to show that Metcalfe had clutched a bauble, which he 
had yearned for all his life, when he was past the power of enjoying its pos- 
session. Lut they who have read aright the character of the man will make 
no such application of the aphorism. If Metcalfe had died that night, the 
honours conferred upon him by the crown would not have come too late. 
They would not have come too late to convince him—not that he had done 
his duty, for on that subject the testimony of his conscience was most con- 
clusive—but that what he had done was appreciated by the State which he 
had so faithfully served. They would not -- come too late to assure him 
that sooner or later, even in this world, such honesty of purpose, such recti- 
tude of conduct, such fidelity to the throne, such love for the people, such 
abnegation of self, as had distinguished his career of public service, will 
secure their reward. It would not have come too late to encourage others, 


and to be a lesson to the world. 

Lord Metcalfe remained, however, at his post to the last; he would 
not leave it while there was work to be done ; but he was dying—dying 
no less surely for the strong will that sustained him and the vigorous 
intellect that glowed in his shattered frame. A little while and he 
might die at his post; but the Queen had graciously expressed her will- 
ingness that he should be relieved, his own council besought him to 
depart, and at last he consented, ere another winter set in, to embark 
for England. He left the colony, which he had so ably ruled at the 
turning-point of its career, cheered by a chorus of gratitude and praise 
swollen by the voices of all parties. 

Soon after his return to England, Lord Metcalfe retired to Malshanger. 
He never took his seat in the House of Lords. The Garter King- of- 
Arms wrote to him, with a formula of the prescribed ceremony ; and 
court robe-makers sought his lordship’s patronage. But he smiled sor- 
rowfully as he thought, now that the dreams of his ambitious youth had 
been realised, and ‘the doors of Parliament thrown wide open to him, 
that he would never be suffered to cross the threshold. 

His patience and fortitude under a severe affliction remained the same 
to the last. In the words of his biographer, “ All his old tenderness— 
his consideration for others—his pure unselfishness—still beautified his 
daily life.” He never uttered a word of complaint, and it was a privilege 
to attend upon one so grateful for small kindnesses, so unwilling to give 
trouble, and so resigned under every dispensation. 

He never betook himself to the sick-room, but, as far as his infirmities 
would allow him, went about his daily avovations, or rather lived his 
habitual life, with little outward alteration. He received visits from his 
friends. He received letters, many suggesting remedies for his disorder, 
and he dictated answers. His last days were cheered, not-only by the 
sympathy and admiration of his friends, but by expressions of respect 
and admiration from the Eastern and Western worlds. The Oriental 
Club voted him an address—the Canadian Council sent another. The 
Metcalfe Hall, erected in Calcutta by public subscription to commemorate 
the—to Lord Metcalfe untoward—act of the liberation of the press, was 
completed, and his bust was placed in it—a worthy memorial of a worthy 


man. 
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The dreadful progress of his disease having caused the bursting of a vein in 
his neck, the hemorrhage was so alarming that Mr. Martin, who had con- 
tinued to visit him, was summoned from London by electric telegraph. When 
this gentleman arrived at Malshanger, he found the patient in his usual sitting- 
room, greatly exhausted by loss of blood. The members of his family had been 
vainly endeavouring to persuade him to suffer himself to be carried up-stairs 
to his sleeping apartment. Against this he had resolutely protested ; and he 
now said to Martin, “ I am glad you are come; for I feel rather faint from loss 
of blood. They wanted tocarry me up-stairs, but tothat [ havestrong objections— 
what do you say ?” On ascertaining the state of Metcalfe’s circulation, Mr. Martin 
stated his opinion that, with some little aid, the patient might be able to walk 
up to his bedroom. The decision seemed quite to revive him. “ That's right,” 
he said; “I thought you would say so. I would not allow them to carry me.” 
He then sent fora bundle of walking-sticks, collected in different parts of the 
world, and taking one brought from Niagara, said to Martin, “ You keep that.” 
He then selected another, a bamboo, known in India as a Penang Lawyer, and 
grasping it firmly, said, ‘‘ Now, with Martin on one side and the Penang 
Lawyer on the other, I think we shall make it out.” Thus he went up-stairs 
to his chamber. And in spite of the increased faintness which the exertion 
occasioned, all rejoiced that the inclinations of the noble sufferer had not been 


thwarted. 


Mary Higginson, the daughter of a dear friend, a child of merely 
seven years of age, read God’s blessed word to the dying statesman, and 
he received the glad tidings of salvation as if he himself were also as a 
little child : so great was the simplicity and sincerity of his heart. At 
length he was relieved from pain, and on the Sth of September, 1846, 
with a calm sweet smile on his long-tortured face, Charles ‘Theophilus, 
first and last Lord Metcalfe, rendered up his soul to his Maker. 

The life of such & man is a national record. All the honours are not 
with the successful warrior alone. Lord Metcalfe was not a conqueror, 
but he was more—he was a pacificator of worlds. As Macaulay has 
nobly said, “« He was tried in many high places and difficult conjunctures, 
and found equal to all. He calmed evil passions, he reconciled contend- 
ing factions.” He upheld the honour of the British name, and he con- 
solidated British rule by pacific measures only, and that, perhaps, to as 
great an extent as any one of his more warlike contemporaries. This is 
a lesson not to be lost sight of ; Mr. John William Kaye has placed it 
before the world in a clear, eloquent, and attractive form—there could 
not be a more suitable or a more gratifying monument to the memory 
of a great man than that which is contained in his own biography 


honestly and pleasantly written. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANTEL. 
No. XXIV.—*“ Frmaam1an.”* 


Tue “ Rejected Addresses” are said to have met with a clerical critic, 
an i vicar in one of the midland counties, who candidly 
owned, after careful perusal, that, for his part, he didn’t see why they 
should have been rejected ; some of them seemed to him to be very 
good. We can readily suppose a brother clerk, “simple, grave, sincere” 
—some Reverend Abraham Plymley, who Lives in the Country—to take 
a similarly earnest view, at the present time, of “ Firmilian, a Spasmodic 

y-’ The good parson has not very long since read Mr. Bailey's 
“ Festus;” he has also groped his way, dark with excessive bright of sun, 
moon, and stars, through Mr. Alexander Smith’s “ Life-Drama;” and he 
has followed up this trying undertaking by a long pull and a strong pull 
at Mr. Dobell’s “ Balder.” Each of these works he read in perfect good 
faith. Then why not “Firmilian ?” He did not suppose Festus to be 
mocking him, or Walter to be in mere make-believe convulsions, or 
Balder to be laughing in his sleeve. Then why not give credit to the 
Student of Badajoz for genuine soul-strife ? or why impute to that im- 
passioned Mr. Percy Jones the indignity of sham spasms? If “ Fir- 
milian” contains abrupt transitions from the lofty to the low, and some- 
times oscillates apparently between the sublime and the ridiculous, and 
indeed is quite open to the charge of neglecting that austerity of classical 
taste, and that scrupulous observance of sound critical canons, which 
genius and talent used to follow when he, the good parson, was a younger 
man,—why, the same thing, you know, may be said of the Smith and 
Yendys’ wares; and, at the worst, the distinction seems to be rather in 
degree than in kind. 

For some time past, the Spasmodic School has been a growing nuisance. 
Its poets and critics have multiplied exceedingly, till the multiple threatens 
to become x, an infinite power, even as the mystic matter they work 
upon is 2, an unknown quantity. The spasms were for a while sporadic, 
but are now epidemic. Bad cases have increased, are increasing, and 
— to be diminished. 

ow, any one acquainted with the parodies and burlesque ballads of 
Bon Gaultier, must have been convinced that Bon could, if he pleased, 
do yeoman’s service in putting down this nuisance. He, who could “take 
off” Tennyson so languishingly, and Macaulay so closely, and Moore so 
melodiously,—how tempting, and again how legitimate, a field for his 
wers of travestie lay open in the Spasmodic School! The bait was 
irresistible, and it took. And the result is, “ Firmilian ; or, the Student 
of Badajoz: a Spasmodic Tragedy, by T. Percy Jones.” As in the case 
of previous bravuras from the same composer, this performance comprises 
passages that look like sparkling poetry, expressed in rhythm now sweetly, 





* Firmilian; or, the Student of Badajoz. A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Perc 
Jones. Blackwood: 1854. o 
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now sonorously musical, as well as flights of rhodomontade the most 
ludicrous, and ravings in King Cambyses’ vein the most bombastic, and 
farcical associations duly accomm to the theme. Such a synthesis of 
antitheses, such a composition of opposing forces, is, indeed, characteristic 
of the writer, who loves to dally between jest and earnest, and to show 
that he can be a poet while he chooses to be a parodist. Placed between 
the serious and the comic Muses, he pays court to both, not in succession 
but at once ; and instead of singing, “‘ How happy could I be with either, 
were t’other dear charmer away,” he makes Henself happy in the dual 
number, and will on no account let go his hold of either. 

Amusing and effective as “ Firmilian’’ is, it is not, however, so effec- 
tive or amusing as its clever writer might have made it. He has made 
too much of it in one way, and not enough in another. Too long and 
too complicated for a mere jeu d'esprit, it is too brief and fragmentary 
to answer its own purpose. It drags at times. The wit is often in hig 
condition, and sparkles with effervescent ‘‘ wp-pishness;” but not unfre- 

uently it has the look and taste of heel-tap, without body, soul, or spirit. 

Or it may be, after all, our inability to descry the dramatist’s scope ; and 
our own eye, instead of his wit, that is dull as ditch-water: certainly we 
do not pretend to be sure of all his side-blows and allusions, many of which 
may, to the fully initiated, be very telling, though they do not tell upon 
us. One or two of the most decided personalities and most palpable hits 
we will quote, in such piecemeal shape as our limits allow. About these 
there can be no mistake; and we prefer giving a taste of the quality of 
‘‘ Firmilian ” in this fashion, to sketching an outline of the action, which 
is designedly preposterous, though such an outline would by no means be 
more difficult in the case of the parody, despite its extravagant and erring 
spirit, than in those of the furibund life-and-death-and-judgment dramas 
which it “takes its change out of.” 

Those who remember the sort of reception Blackwood vouchsafed to 
the Latter-day Pamphlets, will be prepared for the following masque of 
the pamphleteer : 


There was a fellow, too, an Anabaptist, 
Or something of the sort, from the Low Countries, 
Rejoicing in the name of Teufelsdrockh, 
I do not know for what particular sin 
He stood condemned ; but it was noised abroad 
That, in all ways, he was a heretic. 
Six times the Inquisition held debate 
a his tenets, and vouchsafed him speech, 

hereof he largely did avail himself. 
But they could coin no meaning from his words, 
Further than this, that he most earnestly 
Denounced all systems, human and divine. 

- » + . He, too, spoke. 
But never in your life, sir, did you hear 
Such hideous jargon. The distracting screech 
Of waggon-wheels ungreased was music to it; 
And as for meaning—wiser heads than mine 
Could find no trace of it. "Twas a tirade 
About fire-horses, jétuns, windbags, owls, 
Choctaws and horsehair, shams and flunkeyism, 
Unwisdoms, Tithes, and U nveracitics. 
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"Faith, when I heard him railing in crank terms, 
And dislocating language in his howl 

At Phantasm Captains, Hair-and-leather Popes, 
Terrestrial Law-words, Lords, and Law-bringers,— 
I almost wished the Graduate back again : 

His style of cursing had some flavour in’t ; 

The other’s was most tedious. 


Now for that Graduate. Again we may assume, that whoso remem- 
bers how Blackwood dealt with Ruskin’s Caan will be prepared for 
the scene between “ A Priest and a GRADUATE :” 


Grapvate. Believe me, father, they are all accurs’d ! 
These marble garments of the ancient gods, 
Which the blaspheming hand cf Babylon 
Hath gathered out of ruins, and hath raised 
In this her dark extremity of sin... . . 
Call them not Churches, father, call them prisons ; 
And yet not such as bind the body in, 
But gravestones of the soul! For, look you, sir, 
Beneath that weight of square-cut weary stone 
A thousand workmen’s souls are pent alive ! 
And therefore I declare them all accurs’d. 
Priest. Peace,son! thou ravest. 
GRADUATE. Do I rave indeed ? 
So raved the Prophets, when they told the truth 
To Israel’s stubborn councillors and kings— 
So raved Cassandra, when in Hector’s ear 
She shrieked the presage of his coming fall. 
Iam a prophet also,—and I say 
That o’er those stones, wherein you place your pride, 
Annihilation waves her dusky wing ; 
Yea, do not marvel if the earth itself, 
Like a huge giant, weary of the load, 
Should heave them from its shoulders. I have said it. 
It is my purpose, and they all shall down! 


Later in the piece, the Graduate is walked off by the Inquisition satel- 
lites to an auto-da-fé, for his “monstrous deed in blowing up the 
church.” At the pile, having craved and obtained the Inquisitor’s per- 
mission to say a word or two,— 

His speech was worse than any commination. 
He curs’d the city, and he curs’d the church; 
He curs’d the houses, and he curs'd their stones. 


He curs’d, in short, in such miraculous wise, 
That nothing was exempted from his ban ; 


and albeit the indignant populace hailed him with a whole storm of cats 
and baser missiles, 


Yet he curs’d on, till the familiars ’'d him— 
Bound him unto the stake, and so he died. 


Excellent fooling, pomsibly, of its kind. But if the Graduate never meets 
with more damaging onslaught than this, he can afford to be tolerably 

uiet from fear of evil. Far more ag, 2 is the ensuing account of the 
North country gentleman who signs himself Apollodorus and “ does” 
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critiques of an intensely sui generis description in the pages of the 
Critic and the dissenting magazines. We had for some time anticipated 
that this magnus Apollodorus would be sooner or later taken notice of, 
in no complimentary way, by the author of “ Firmilian”—so sedulous 
appears to be his “ bilious attacks,” acute as well as chronic, on’ Professor 
Aytoun—their bitterness savouring of that personal ill-will which makes 
one suspect that Apollodorus may have been a rejected contributor to 
Maga, or in some such experience have contracted the plethora of spleen 
he takes little pains to subdue or to disguise. To give one example out 
of many: speaking of Aytoun’s Lays of the Cavaliers, Mr. George Gil- 
fillan says, they “are but Scott's cast-off clothes. Of Scott’s sincerity 
there can be no doubt—of Aytoun’s there may be much. . . . Aytoun’s 
is the small spite of a schoolboy who confounds impudence with clever- 
ness, and thinks that, because connected with Christopher North, he may 
i in similar freaks of fancy, and present the distaff without the 
Hercules—the contortions without the inspiration—the buffooneries or 
profanities of Falstaff without his wit, his bonhommie, or his rich ori- 
ginality.’’ Now for the retort courteous : 


Enter AvotLoporvs, a Critic. 
Why do men call me a presumptuous cur, 
A vapouring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 
A common nuisance, and a charlatan ? 
I’ve dashed into the sea of metaphor 
With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 
That churns Meduse into liquid light, 
And hashed at every object in my way. 
My ends are public. I have talked of men 
As my familiars, whom I never saw. 
Nay—more to raise my credit—I have penned 
Epistles to the great ones of the land, 
When some attack might make them slightly sore, 
Assuring them, in faith, it was not I. 
What was their answer? Marry, shortly this: 
“ Who, in the name of Zernebock, are you ?’ 
I have reviewed myself incessantly— 
Yea, made a contract with a kindred soul 
For mutual interchange of puffery. 
Gods !|—how we blew each other! But "tis past— 
Those halcyon days are gone ; and, I suspect, 
That in some fit of loathing or disgust, 
As Samuel turned from Eli’s coarser son, (?) 
Mine ancient playmate hath deserted me. 
And yet I am Apollodorus still! 
I search for genius, having it myself, 
With keen and earnest longings. I survive 
To disentangle, from the imping wings 
Of our young poets, their crustaceous slough— 


the poems at whose nativity Apollodorus has played Lucina, being those 
specifically assailed in this satire on the Spasmodic School,—as the Life- 
Drama of Alexander Smith, Bigg’s Night and the Soul, &c. To Apol- 
lodorus on the gut vive for a new discovery, there enters one Sancho, a 
Costermonger, singing as how 
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Down in the garden behind the wall, 
Merrily grows the bright-green leek ; 
The old sow grunts as the acorns fall, 
The winds blow heavy, the little pigs squeak. 
One for the litter, and three for the teat— 
Hark to their music, Juanna my sweet! 


A. very godsend for Apollodorus! Seraphic melody to him is the coster- 
monger’s strain. He thanks heaven that here he has lighted on a genuine 
bard, a creature of high impulse, and unsoiled by coarse conventionalities 
of rule; on a heaven-born minstrel, who labours not to sing, because his 
bright thoughts resolve themselves at once, artlessly, with grace beyond 
the reach of art, into truest divinest poesy, without the aid of balanced 
artifice, and in all the freshness and simplicity that beseem the songster’s 
profession. And therefore Apollodorus greets his new protégé in posse 
with an emphatic “ All hail, great poet!” The great poet, thus arrested 
in his inspired career of minstrelsy, wonders what the civil-spoken gent 
is after, and evidently suspects him of a design to chaff him. « Bave 
you, my merry master,” answers the great poet, in courteous return for 
the All hail. And then, with an eye to the main chance, he continues: 
“ Need you any leeks or onions? Here’s the primest cauliflower, though 
I say it, in all Badajoz. Set it up at a distance of some ten yards, and 
I'll forfeit my ass if it does not look bigger than the Alcayde’s wig. Or 
would these radishes suit your turn? There’s nothing hke your radish 
for cooling the blood and purging distempered humours.” 


APOLLODORUs. 
I do admire thy vegetables much, 
But will not buy them. Pray you, pardon me 
For one short word of friendly obloquy. 
Is’t possible a being so endowed 
With music, song, and sun-aspiring thoughts, 
Can stoop to chaffer idly in the streets, 
And, for a huckster’s miserable gain, 
Renounce the urgings of his destiny ? 
Why, man, thine Ass should be a Pegasus, 
A sun-reared charger snorting at the stars, 
And scattering all the Pleiads at his heels— 
Thy cart should be an orient-tinted car,> 
Such as Aurora drives into the day, 
What time the rosy-finger’d Hours awake— 
Thy reins—— 


but here the costermonger puts in Ais oar. He has been patient up to 
this swell in the rhapsody; but ’tis the last ounce breaks the camel’s 
back, and the costermonger, who has put up with the allusions to his 
donkey and his drag, finds the meddling with his “ reins” too much for 
him. So he says, says he, “ Lookye, master, I’ve dusted a better jacket 
than yours before now, so you had best keep a civil tongue in your head. 
Once for all, will you buy my radishes ?”’ 
APoLLoporvs. 
No! 
Sancno. 
Then go to the devil and shake yourself! 
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APpoLtoporvs. 
The foul fiend seize thee and thy cauliflowers! 
I was indeed a most egregious ass 
To take this lubber clodpole for a bard, 
And worship that dull fool. Pythian Apollo! 
Hear me,—O hear! Towards the firmament 
I gaze with longing eyes ; and, in the name 
Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 
I do beseech thee, send a poet down ! 
Let him descend, e’en as a meteor falls, 


Rushing at noonday-— 
[He ts crushed by the fall of the body of Haverixro. 


This too literal fulfilment of the suppliant’s petition, is occasioned by 
Firmilian’s hurling the said Haverillo, a well-to-do bardling, from the 
top of the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites, upon which Firmilian has taken 
an unfurnished lodging, and beneath which the ill-starred Apollodorus is 
standing when Haverillo comes down with a vengeance. In the dreadful 
Jinale, when Firmilian is hunted to despair and destruction by a set of 
ignes fatui, amid the damning charges they heap up against him the 

yet glance with indulgent tenderness on this one pile 4 2 | of which 
indirectly he was the doer, the consigning Apollodorus to ‘immortal 
smash.” For they say— 


Give him some respite—give him some praise— 
One good deed he has done in his days ; 

Chaunt it, and sing it, and tell it in chorus— 
He has flattened the cockscomb of Apollodorus ! 


That the veritable Apollodorus will consider himself utterly smashed 
by the doughty Firmilian, is more than the most sanguine can expect. 
Doubtless - will be found alive and kicking in many a paulo-post- 
futurum “ article,” which, however and alas, the admirers of Bon Gaul- 
tier and readers of “ Firmilian” are but too likely never to see or even 
hear of. 

The extraordinary hero of Sydney Yendys’ unfinished magnum opus, 
is answerable for the vagaries and wickedness of Firmilian himself. The 
murderous empiricism of Balder is illustrated in the soliloquy on the 
summit of the Stylites’ pillar, and that among the lonely mountains where 
the Student of Badajoz tries to feel the luxury of remorse, and doesn't, 
can’t; no, not for the life of him. He has been as sinful as ever he 
could ; has done to death a batch of his bosom cronies, and a nameless 
crowd besides ; and yet he is unable to enjoy the excitement of a fevered 
conscience. He has been a wholesale and retail dealer in crime, but 
cannot make a comfortable return, cannot “ realise’? a new sensation, 
such as his soul lusteth after. ‘Three days have I,” he plaintively 
murmurs, | 

Been wandering in this desert wilderness 

In search of inspiration. Horrid thoughts, 
Phantasms, chimeras, tortures, inward spasms, 
Disordered spawn of dreams, distracting visions, 
Air-shrieks and haunting terrors were my aim— 
Yet nothing comes to fright me ! 


But he gets into trouble at last, with the Jgnes Fatui, who lure him on 
to confusion and a quarry, on a certain barren moor, where, says he, 
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| Two years ago, 
An olti blind ‘beggar came and craved an alms, 
Thereby destroying a tremendous thought 
Just bursting on: my mind—a glorious bud 
Of but blasted ere its bloom ! 

I bade the old fool take:the leftward path, 
Which leads:to a deep quarry, where ‘he fell— 
At least I deem so, ‘for i ‘heard a 

But I was gazing on the gibbous moon, 

And durst not lower my celestial flight 

To care for such an insect-worm as he. 






And now the wills-o’-the-wisp make “the seeing man walk in the path 
of the blind”—mooting impertinent inquiries the while after the fate af 
one of ‘his recent victims : 
Chorus of Ianus Farut. 
Firmilian ! Firmilian! 
What have you done to Lilian ? 
There's a cry from the grotto, a sob by the stream, 
A woman's loud wailing, a little babe's scream! 
How fared it with Lilian, 
In the pavilion, 
Firmilian, Firmilian ? 


So much for the Balder tragedy. Then again what admirer of Walter 
and Life-Drama-tics but will recognise the source of inspiration of such 
verses as these : 


Let the red lightning shoot athwart the sky, 
Entangling comets by their spooming hair. 
Piercing the Zodiac belt, and carrying dread 
To old Orion, and his whimpering hound ; &c. 


or these: 
I knew a poet once ; andhe was young, 
And intermingled with such fierce desires 
As made pale Eros veil his face with grief, 
And caused his lustier brother to rejoice. 
He was as amorous as a crocodile 
In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, 
Receiving substance from the glaring sun, 
Resolves itself ‘from mud into a shore. 
And—as the scaly creature wallowing there, 
In its hot fits of passion, belches forth 
The steam from out its nostrils, half in love, 
And half in grim defiance of its kind ; 
Trusting that either from the reedy fen, 
Some reptile-virgin coyly may appear, 
Or thatthe hoary Sultan of the Nile 
May make tremendous challenge with his jaws, 
And, like Mark Antony, assert his right 
To all the Cleoputras of the ooze— 
So fared it with the poet that I knew. 







Or, once more, a passionave love-passage in the following strain : 





Y2RMELIAN. 






My Mariana ; 
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Manrrana. 
My seraph ] wn f the tld 
se ove—m er of the wild— 
My moon-eyed at wp voluptuous lord ! 
O, Iam sunk within a sea of bliss, 
And find no soundings! 
FIRMILIAN. 
Shall I answer back ? 
As the great earth lies silent all the night, 
And looks with hungry longings on the stars, 
Whilst its huge heart beats on its granite ribs 
With measured pulsings of delirious joy— 
So look I, Mariana, on thine eyes! 
Surely it is quite credible that some of the “ least-ways” discriminatin 
admirers of the Spasmodie School may, on the strength of these anc 
similar excerpts, come to one of two conclusions—either that this new 
t, rm ere to wit, is quite equal to Alexander Smith, or that he 
: unblushingly “cribbed” from the “ Life-Drama” its best lines by the 
ozen. 
If there is any vital principle (as surely there is?) in poets who can 
write as the authors of “ Balder” and the “ Life-Drama” can, the 
satirical rogueries of “ Firmilian” will do them no particular harm, and 
may do them a deal of good. A poetical constitution that wants sta- 
mina to survive a heavier blow and greater discouragement than this, 
must be too puny to deserve length of days. We have hope that the 
concerned, however “ Firmilian” may disagree with them 


patients mainl 
at present, will one day allow, each with a cordial experto crede of his 


own, that, even if it 1s good for nothing else, at least it is good for 
spasms. 








THE MAIDEN OF RODENCHILD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF THE LATE DROSTE HULSHOF. 


By CarTrain Mepwin. 


Is so sultry and close an April night, 
So feverish and boiling a maiden’s blood? 
She shields her eyes from the taper’s light, 
And lists to her heart—and its ebb and flood— 
Will day never dawn again on her bower ? 
She watches—waits ‘till her clock strike the hoar— 
In vain—for moveless the pendulum stood. 


But the watchman now drones one—two—and three, 
And ever on—five—six —and seven— 

Ten—twelve. That scream !—hark! what might it be ? 
But a hymn mounts over the cry, to Heaven! 

Tis a song of praise—and all hearts rejoice, 

Whilst they greet and they hail, as with one voice, 
The return of the holy Easter-even. 





























































The Maiden of Rodenchild. 


The lady pushes her pillow aside, 
Upsprings—as light as a fawn from its lair— 
Her bodice's strings she has loosely tied— 
Pressed under her cap her profuse hair— 
Then gently the casement, that none may hear, 
She opes—and thro’ it, in hootings drear, 
Bursts the screech of an owl, as if sent to scare. 
Dark the night—and mournful the blast— 
The banners wave over the creaking door. 
Then in long procession the household passed, 
With lanterns in rows, and one before— 
The a nods, as if he were dreaming — 


The huntsman’s wick is spluttering and streaming, 
And with mouth, like an ogre, yawns the Moor. 


Thro’ the court-yard winds the long array ; 
And proud in her office, is seen to go, 

A ial to the maids, the abigail grey. 
“‘ But what is that skurrying to and fro ?””— 

“ Shall I thro’ the parted curtain be seen ?”’ 

All eyes are strained towards the crimson screen.— 
Then slowly they turn their heads away. 


“ Do I dream? What figure is seen to pass, 
And o’er the terrace in mockery to bend? 
Woe’s me! it looks as I look in the glass, 
That such my features good angels defend. 
It raises its hands white as flakes of snow, 
Is that the velvet band o’er my brow ? 
Oh Heaven ! am I crazed—or nears my end?” 


The lady pales, and the lady glows— 
The folly turns not her looks askance, 
As scarcely touching the steps, up goes 
The Shape with its spectral countenance : 
A lamp in her right hand holds the maid, 
Its flame flickers over the balustrade, 
Misty and dim, as an elf-light’s dance. 


Under the dome of the spangled sky, 

Like one in a trance, with dreams for a guide, 
Floats the phantom, slowly—slowly by— 

They open their ranks—and step aside— 
Her foot makes no sound, as she glides along, 





And the lights she has dimmed, seem to burn more strong, 


As they wind up the stair so broad and wide. 


The lady hears not the buzz of affright, 

Heeds not the shy looks, that of panic speak ; 
Fast follow her eyes the bluish light, 

That streams on the pavement with ghastly streak. 
It is now in the hall—now the record-room ; 
Now ’tis lost at once in a niche’s gloom : 
Ha! it comes again—ever faint—and more weak. 
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“ I will speak to thee—yes! I will make thee stay,” 
Straight at her word she is gone, and behold ! 
Thro’ the darkness she threads her devious way ; 
Now her foot strikes a stone—now her dress catches hold. 
“‘ Spirits have subtler senses, but still 
Escape me you shall not—fly as you will.” 
By my faith and my truth, the lady is bold. 


‘Ha! bolted and barred—she has entered here! 
What hopes she to find in the record’s store ?” 
First the lady her eye, and then her ear, 
Shuddering, applies to the chink of the door: 
What hears she within ? a sound, like the creak 
Of a parchment-roll—what sees she? a streak 
Like the will-o’-the-wisp flickering over the floor! 


She beats her throbbing bosom down. 
She holds her breath—and crouches low. 
What look is that which rivets her own ? 
Whence comes that light with its lurid glow ? 
And arm against arm—one step between— 
On either side of the fissure lean 
The Maid and her Image, brow to brow. 


She back recoils—the form retreats— 
She nearer steps—the figure also— 

There they stand face to face—eye—eyeball meets : 
They bore each other as Vampires do : 

The self-same cap is over her brow, 

The self-same night-dress, as white as snow, 
Around them in like disorder flow. 


Slowly they bend o’er the panel’s breach ; 
And slowly, as from a mirror, one 
In lineaments, they each to each 
Stretch their right hands ringed with the self-same stone. 
Lo! wavers the form—now here, now there ; 
See ! ’tis parted now by a gust of air— 
Look! it fades away—like a mist, is flown. 


And when in the waltz youths and maids are joined, 
You may see a damsel, lovely and wild ; 

For many a year she has sickened and pined, 
One hand is ungloved, and I have been told 

An icicle’s glimmer is not more cold ; 

But she merrily, merrily laughs, and is styled 
The crazy Maiden of Rodenchild. 
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THE ABDUCTION OF LADY CAROLINE CAPER. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Lapy CaRouinE Caper, the only daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Dancette, was ‘the pride of Belgravia. 

Her presentation, at the first Drawing Room this year, was quite the 
event of the season ; indeed, without it the season, as.everybody knows, 
would have been less than nothing. ‘The Countess of Dancette bore up 
under the éclat of Lady Caroline’s début with all the triumphant humility 
of a successful mother : other fashionable ladies, whose daughters had not 
made so great a sensation, rather pitied their friend for the mistake the 
thought she had made in bring out Lady Caroline at a time when all 
the young men had gone to the Black Sea with their regiments, or to 
the Baltic in their yachts. 

The countess, however, bore up also under this calamity with her 
accustomed serenity, being content to know that if all the young men 
were gone, the best partis, somehow, were still to ‘be met with in her 
saloons, the admirers of her beautiful daughter. 

A great destiny, in the fashionable acceptation of the word, had been 
reserved—by her parents—for Lady ‘Caroline, long before she entered 
her teens. Indeed, the expectations of the countess were formed while 
her lovely child was still in the cradle, and the earl, himself, a man of 
very lofty ideas, had been heard to say to a noble friend—he had no 
friend out of the Peerage, merely a few inevitable aequaintances in “the 
other House,”—that he should never think of marrying his daughter 
to any one under the rank of a duke. As his lineage was high and his 
fortune large, the earl’s resolve was not so ‘sponte as many parental 
anticipations chance to be; the only difficulty was to find a marriageable 
duke at the moment he was wanted, and to inspire that duke with the 
desire to marry Lady Caroline Caper. 

The last condition was a matter of course with Lord Dancette, who 
was of opinion that his daughter had only to be seen to fulfil her destiny, 
and ie as beauty and, I may add, accomplishments went, he was 
scarcely wrong. One can’t always put oneself in another person’s posi- 
tion, but had I been an unmarriageable.duke—and not otherwise disposed 
of —I think I should have made an offer to Lady Caroline. 

Pride of birth is a pre-eminent virtue in the British aristocracy. It is 
quite right that they should be proud of it, the long lines of ancestry of 
which they boast being so ‘particularly free from blemish or interruption. 
It may not be the easiest thing in the world to prove a lineal descent 
from one of the Normans who came over with Duke William ; neither 
does it quite establish the question of antiquity to say that “circa” so- 
and-so, Giles de Bumblenose was “ settled” in the county of Kent and 
“* possessed” of the lordships of Thynge-um-erye and Whats-hys-nayme, 
and that by marriage with the heiress of the house of Fitzwarren or 
De Vere—as the case may be—he “ succeeded” as fourth Earl of Devyl- 
skynne and received an augmentation to his arms from Edward the 
First of three pitchforks or on a field vert for his distinguished services 
at the battle of Knockemdowne ; nor to be told that “ this great proge- 
nitor of our ancient nobility was created to the dukedom in 1397, and 
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being instrumental in the accession of King Henry the Fourth, was 
constituted Earl Bozzledor of England for his life, which was passed in 
military and state employment,” nor that “ he died at a very great age 
on the 2ist of , 1425,” having apparently lived a couple of 
a years. These matters may savour somewhat of hocus- : 
uninitiated, but are satis to “ noble lords,” an 
constitute a state of thee “frabich,” as | ame tm they are, with 


reason, » ud. 
The Earl of Dancette, TENOR Ie ee ae 
by a patrician pedigree: it was precisely on that account that he married 
his countess, who, like himself, ‘‘claimed” to be descended from one—or 
other—of the prolific barons who accompanied the Conqueror, though 
whether or not the claim was fairly out, concerned nobody but 
themselves. But personal qualities are not hereditary, even in the noblest 
families, and the notions of Lady Caroline Caper differed widely from 
those of her illustrious parents. She did not feel inclined, at all risks, to 
fall in love with a heavy old man who happened to be a duke, nor with a 
frivolous young one because he was a duke-expectant. 
The truth is, Lady Caroline had a heart—not made of emblazoned 
archment—and she gave it away to one who, not being born to “ the 
” even by accident, ought never, according to Lord Dancette, to 
om born at all. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Richard Maple- 
hurst—that was his undistinguished name—not only came imto the world 
without the permission of the noble earl, but justified his appearance in 
it by his extraordinary good looks and remarkable abilities. He was 
nobody, as the phrase is, having simply been educated at Cambridge, and 
called to the bar—and he had nothing, save the paternal allowance, which 
was not excessive—his first brief being still a mubibus: but he was 
handsome and agreeable, and the entrée of more than one fashionable 
house being accorded him, he met Lady Caroline Caper at a ball, danced 
with her, and fell in love, and she—forgetting all about dukes, their 


garters, coronets, and escutcheons—recip his passion. 
What were they to do ? 
Walk hand-in-hand into the earl’s li or the countess’s boudoir, 


and throwing themsel ully—on their knees, avow their mutual 
sflaction, antl plead cadens Would it have been ad- 
visable for the young and briefless barrister candidly to state the fact 
to the proud and po peer, that, being temporarily endowed with 
the large sum of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, by his sire, a 
very reapectable country gentleman, he solicited the honour of his 
daughter's hand? Would it have answered for Lady Carolive calml 

to discuss with her mamma the kind of trousseau which the i 

temporary income was likely to furnish forth? There are no such 
things as dettres-de-cachet now-a-days—though a judge’s order in cham- 
bers is, frequently, very like one ;—but there are lunatic asylums, private 
ones, strongly barred and hard to get out of, im which peceant daughters 
and adventurous lovers may be very safely lodged, if they rouse the ine 
of implacable and influential fathers. You could not, probably, have im- 
pressed the mind of the Earl of Dancette with so complete an idea of 
insanity in your own person—always supposing that you are “nobody,” 
with “‘mathing”—an other words, wer uis me: a milleonatre—as 
by proposing a matrimonial alliance with his exalted femily. Lady 
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Caroline knew this, and so, of course, did Mr. Richard Maplehursi, on 
which account they wisely abstained from any demonstration, by genu- 
flection or otherwise, that could convey to the Earl and Countess of 
Dancette the slightest suspicion that they had formed a mutual attach- 
ment. 

What they were not to do was, therefore, sufficiently evident ; but still 
the question arose— What was to be done? 

It is a fact more true than strange, that the younger two lovers are, 
the less they feel inclined to hoard their capital, which is time. The 
idea of waiting, as Lady Caroline said, ‘‘ till Heaven knows when,” was 
at once discarded from their plans ; but then, if they did not wait, only 
one alternative remained, and that was to be married immediately. How 
this was to be accomplished became the real difficulty. 

In the infancy of railways the latest express train was the great 
abductor, in all those cases where the flintiness of fathers’ hearts drive 
daughters to desperation ; but the electric telegraph has—in the most 
indiscriminate manner—entirely neutralised the advantages which the 
matrimonial express afforded. Instead of the blacksmith at Gretna, 
ready to forge the bolts of Hymen, runaway couples are met at Preston 
by railway-policeman Blackbrow, who takes charge of ‘the parties,” 
“restoring” the lady “to her disconsolate friends,” and “ consigning” 
the gentleman, if he is refractory, which is most probable, to “safe cus- 
tody,” accompanied, it may be, - a little gentle coercion, administered 
with fist and truncheon by Policeman Blackbrow himself. Flight by 
railway was, consequently, out of the question, yet how was any other 
kind of flight to be effected ? 

In an establishment so perfectly monté as that of the Earl of Dan- 
cette, it was impossible that the ‘sole daughter of his house” could stir 
one foot from home unattended. The ¢rajet from the hall-door to the 
carriage-steps was the longest walk Lady Caroline had ever been per- 
mitted to take in the streets of London, and even this occurrence was 
always marked by the greatest publicity : the fat old hall-porter roused 
himself for the nonce into an erect position, four powdered and liveried 
*‘menials” ranged themselves uncovered near the door, the door itself 
was thrown open ten minutes beforehand, and, guarding the approach 
to the carriage, two equally-well powdered and liveried, but, on this 
occasion, hatted-and-gold-caned-footmen were planted on the pavement, 
to the great admiration and surpassing delight of the butchers’ and 
poulterers’ boys of the neightoeuthse’l those intelligent youths having 
always plenty of time on their hands when anything in the shape of a 
sight—from Punch to a peer, from the Fantoceini to a fair lady—is to 
be seen. 

Free agency was, to all appearance, impossible in a mansion so stately. 
Still, if Lady Caroline Caper were bent upon escaping from her father’s 
house, it would have been a lasting reproach to woman’s ingenuity if she 
could not have found out the way. Besides, there was a royal precedent 
for the act, the historical reference of all young ladies siastlashy situated, 
in the flight of the Princess Charlotte from Carlton House, and some- 
thing like that Lady Caroline resolved to attempt. 

Of course she had a confidential lady’s-maid : it is not permitted to 
the very highest in station to be without one—at all events upon such 
an emergency as this. Miss Larkins was the depositary of Lady Caro- 
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line’s secret. Miss Larkins, therefore, for the trifling consideration of 
five bran-new sovereigns—“ not that she would have touched gold 
untold, if she hadn’t been forced so to do”—lent her mistress her own 
cloak and bonnet—the last was what ladies call ‘a plain straw,” which 
means covered with ribbons and filled with flowers—and early one sum- 
mer’s morning stole down stairs to see if the coast was clear for Lady 
Caroline’s departure. 

When I say “early,” I beg to be understood. 

In the middle of June the sun gets up at four o'clock; that is the 
earliest of London events, but few people take any notice of it, except 
when they happen to be going home rather early. At “ an early hour,” 
as the newspaper writers say, the market- gardeners rumble into town, the 
night-cabs go off the rank, and the sweep shrilly announces his pre- 
sence to deal with the kitchen-chimney. It is still early when milk is 
taken, when housemaids beat mats and bend their knees to soap and 
flannel, when bakers go round with rolls, when newspaper boys leave any 
paper but the Zimes at their customers’ doors, when the Post-office van 
is first seen, when city-going omnibuses are met laden with city-clerks. 
All these things are positively early. There are others, too, which are 
early by comparison. It is early, at nine o’clock, for a West-end trades- 
man to take down his shutters ; it is early, preternaturally so, when cer- 
tain members of certain clubs assemble at the same hour for the opening 
of the doors to rush into breakfast and devour the earliest news ; it is 
early—so early as to be “a positive baw”—when the Honourable Au- 
gustus Fitz-Crowquill appears, by ten o’clock, at his desk in Downing- 
street. It was also early at the Earl of Dancette’s—though the clock 
might have struck eleven—when the ornamental part of the household 
began to address themselves to their daily avocations. 

With the exception of one individual, the hall-porter aforesaid, they 
were scattered about the house at the time just mentioned, and when 
Miss Larkins performed her stealthy reconnaissance he was as much ab- 
sorbed in his chair with the shocking department of the newspaper, as his 
lord and master was in his study with the far less entertaining senatorial! 
part of his. Mr. Walrus might have been moved by the third ring at the 
visitor’s bell to have looked round him with astonishment at the idea of 
any friend of “ my lord’s” coming at such an early hour, but nothing 
short of that was likely to attract his attention. It was only necessary, 
therefore, to avoid the hot-water and muffin-bearing valets on the prin- 
cipal staircase—those gentlemen being of opinion that they ‘“ be- 
meaned” themselves by taking any other route—and all was tolerably 
safe. 

Lightly, then, as she ever tripped in her first quadrille, Lady Caroline 
Caper, attired in the simple costume of Miss Larkins, glided through the 
paternal hall, and without a glance at the maternal dressing-room, 
whisked round the corner of Grosvenor-square and made for Grosvenor- 
gate, where Mr. Richard Maplehurst was waiting for his beloved. 

Was there no casket of jewels—‘ bequeathed by a sainted grand- 
mamma”—in his hand? Did she not carry one of “ Mr. Mechi’s travel- 
ling-bags,” with all the latest improvements? ‘The truth must be told: 
her prevision did not even go to the extent of that which marked the 
arrangements of an equally highly-born and still more juvenile runaway 
damsel, who did prepare a tooth-brush and a nightcap; but then, per- 
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| — Lady Caroline might have had a reason for being so scantily pro- 


It appears, by the sequel, that she had. Not to the extent, 
however, of being without a veil or a pair of gloves. In her hurry she 
had forgotten both those articles. 

Mr. Richard Maplehurst had already successively hired and—fancying 
that he was watched by the police, an idle apprehension—suceessively 
dismissed three cabs; and when Lady Caroline hove in sight—if I may 
express myself in that rude fashion in speaking of an earl’s daughter 
—was pacing backwards and forwards on the uncomfortable gravel 
in Park-lane, his mind as much tortured by doubt as his feet by pebbles. 
Never wear new boots when you are going to be married : they tell upon 
the temper, imperceptibly or otherwise. It was new boots, and having 
waited three hours, that made Mr. Richard Maplehurst imagine that the 
sanguinary Earl of Dancette had “discovered all,” had thrown his 
daughter into a dungeon, and sent for Mr. Ex-detective Lynx, whom 
he figured to his mind’s eye in every stranger who approached ; but if his 
impatience had not been so great, and he had not made his appearance at 
Grosvenor-gate exactly two hours and forty minutes too soon, he would 
not have had to complain so much of his boots, or have mentally con- 
signed the arbitrary earl to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Every doubt, 
however, was dispelled, and every twinge forgotten, when with the quick 
eye of love he beheld the adored one sailing round the corner. 


A moment more and they shall meet! 
"Tis past, her lover 





——has hailed the first cab that was passing and popped her into it. 

A horrid cab it was! The dirtiest that ever was licensed. It smelt 
of every kind of disagreeable odour, as if the driver always supped and 
generally slept in it, as cabmen do, with pipes in their mouths. Neither 
of the windows at the side would let down ; only one of those in front 
would pull up, and the other was garnished with a red curtain, through 
which the sun shot fiery gleams full into the eyes of the lovers. Gra- 
cious Heavens! if in his wildest dreams the super-coquelequential Earl of 
Dancette could have been troubled with so appalling a vision as that of 
his ladye-daughter, the heiress of his name, his wealth, his title—it was 
in female remainder—in a common street cab, under any circumstances, 
but under the present ones of all others! Instead of his flannel waist- 
coat, when he woke, he would have loudly called for the straitest jacket ! 
The queenly countess, too, whose ideas of a wedding were inseparably 
associated with Brussels lace, and orange-flowers, and bridesmaids in m4 
and blue ¢arlatan, and special licence, and lawn sleeves, and four horses, 
and a britska, and the country-house of a noble friend—Chiswick, per- 
haps, or ‘‘ Cliefden’s proud aleove.” And, horror of horrors! a common 
hack cab ;—the commonest of the common ! 

Yet, in that cab sat the Lady Caroline Caper, the representative of all 
the Fitz-Everythings, in whose veins flowed the bluest blood in England ; 
in that cab, with a briefless barrister’s arm round her waist, was seated 
the pearl of the aristocracy, the brightest star of fashion, the eynosure of 
every eye that was worthy of vision; in that eab—which was pulled up 
at the corner of Sloane-street, that she might get a pair of gloves and a 
veil—not of Brussels lace, noble countess, but of serviceable green gauze, 
to keep the sun out of her eyes and save her complexion ; in that cab, for 
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whose transit through turnpikes two several “thrippences’’ were de» 
manded, Mr. Richard Maplehurst and the Lady Caroline Caper were 
driven by a cabman in his shirt-sleeves—the day was so tremendously hot 
—to Fulham Church, and then and there married! Instead of the illus- 
trious earl, who, during an obsolete Tory administration, had obtained 
“ the garter,” and always wore it with the coveted broad, blue ribbon on 
great occasions ; instead, I say, of the illustrious earl, the “father” of 
the bride was Joseph Gollock, clerk of the parish; and all the lovely 
bridesmaids were personified by Mrs. Sarah Slewball, pew-opener of 
the same, in dingy black, and wearing a bonnet of the order called 
crushed.” 

While the ceremony was going on, the bishop of the diocese drove past 
the church, on the way to his river-side palace. How little he thought 
that a poor curate, whom he scarcely knew by sight, though he officiated 
beneath his windows, was celebrating a nuptial ceremony which the 
fashionable Countess of Dancette had specially reserved for him! How 
little do any of us know what is going on at the distance of half a dozen 
yards, with a closed door or a brick wall before us ! 

They were married, then. 

What was to be the next step? The Continent? Where, under 
feigned names,—say as Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton,—there being always 
a Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton in every continental town,—they might sojourn, 
until the wrath of the earl and the resentment of the countess had, in 
some degree, subsided, when the old farce of forgiveness might be enacted ! 
Not at all. The next step was to drive back to Grosvenor-square, or as 
close to it as possible, before the absence of Lady Caroline could be dis- 
covered. It was enough, for the present, that the marriage had taken 
place : that point, at all events, was gained. 

Their return to town had more peril in it than their — for as 
the day advanced, the risk of being seen increased. Luckily, however, 
they met nobody they knew, except, indeed, purblind old Lord Moon- 
calfe, who suddenly rode out of Hyde Park as they were passing the 
Albert-gate. Lord Mooncalfe was one of those old gentlemen who take 
early rides in the park—with a groom a quarter of a mile behind—not 
so much for the sake of health, as for the chance of seeing pretty faces, 
it being the time when private governesses mostly walk about with their 
juvenile charges ;—the more juvenile they, the better for such purposes 
as those of Lord Mooncalfe. Purblind as he was, or allowed the world 
to suppose him, Lord Mooncalfe had an instinctive feeling when a pretty 
face was near, and he put up his glass to reconnoitre that of Lady Caro- 
line ; but before he could bring it satisfactorily to bear on her features, 
the coatless cabman, who had been told to drive very fast, had conveyed 
them beyond its focus. Lady Caroline’s face haunted him, however, for 
some time, as that of some one whom he fancied he knew, and he was 
obliged to ride round the park again, and ogle half a dozen more gover- 
nesses before her image altogether faded. 

No other incident of the kind occurred during the rapid journey ; the 
cabman, whose blazing countenance proclaimed that it ae take a good 
deal of beer that day to cool him, was dismissed in the middle of Park- 
lane, and as far as he dared to venture, Mr. Richard Maplehurst escorted 
his newly-made wife. They parted, with how many protestations and 
regrets, with how many hopes and fears, I need not say,—and by a sin- 
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a piece of good fortune, attributable, however, to the potboy, who left 
street-door ajar after depositing Mr. Walrus’s foaming tankard at his 
elbow when he took his mid-day chop, Lady Caroline glided in unper- 
ceived by the hall functionary, who was just taking a nap after his slight 
refection. To reach her own room and disembarrass herself of the “ lend- 
ings” of Miss Larkins was but the work of a moment, and then—for the 
first time—she yielded to the strong impulse against which she had so 
long battled, and burst into an agony of tears. The voice of Miss Larkins 
was soothing, and her philosophy consolatory ; but it was more owing to 
the exhaustive process than to the mild accents of reason, which, in the 
spirit, if not in the actual language of, Lady Macbeth, bade Lady Caroline 
consider that “things without remedy should be without regard,” that the 
young lady recovered herself and quietly submitted to have her hair 
dressed,—the greatest test of female equanimity I happen to be acquainted 
with. 

It was not one of Lord Dancette’s great-dinner days, neither did the 
countess “‘ receive” that evening, therefore there was nothing to prevent 
her ladyship and her lovely daughter from enjoying one of Grisi’s last 
representations, and to the Opera they went, where at a late hour they 
were joined by the earl. There being only a motion that night on the 
paper for the impeachment of ministers on account of the way in which 
the war was mis-conducted, which as a matter of course came to nothing, 
Lord Deadly Pole-axe being stopped by a “count out,” there was—for 
the season—a very full house. Popular as he always is, the Honourable 
Mr. Scatterjoke appeared on this occasion to be more popular than ever. 
He was to be seen in the stalls, in the lobbies, in the omnibus-box, sur- 
rounded by eager listeners, to whom he was evidently telling some good 
story, the very newest upon town, at which they all laughed immo- 
derately! There is nothing so tantalising to witness as the dumb-show 
to which you have no key. Lady Dancette was in this predicament. A 
wonderful critic and strict disciplinarian in all matters musical, the countess 
at any other moment would have given her whole attention to the stage, 
but curiosity for once asserted its supremacy over taste, and dying to 
know what it was that seemed to amuse everybody so much, she 
despatched Lord Dancette, in default of any other messenger, to bring 
Mr. Scatterjoke to her. He had nearly been forestalled in his story, for 
two or three young men to whom he had told it, perceiving when the 
curtain was down for the third act of ‘‘ Norma” that the countess was 
alone with Lady Caroline, hastened to her box to make the latest scandal 
ensure their welcome. 

‘What do you think, Lady Dancette,” began Lord Cackle, “ the 
oddest thing has happened ;’’—but before he could proceed any further 
the box-door opened and the Hon. Mr. Scatterjoke made his appearance, 
accompanied by the earl. 

**Oh, come now,” exclaimed Captain Fipley, one of Lord Cackle’s 
companions, “ you must let Scatterjoke be his own spokesman. I give 
you my word of honour, Lady Dancette, it will perfectly kill you ;—you 
never,” addressing the earl, “ heard anything like it, my lord!” 

** Sit down here, then, you odious creature,” said the countess, laugh- 
ing by anticipation at Scatterjoke’s expected story, “and let us hear all 
about it. I have half a mind to order my doors to be closed against you 
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for ever, for keeping me so long in suspense ! 
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“ Your ladyship could not be so cruel as that,” replied the fashionable 
disseminator of bon-mots and other good things; ‘you see I am peni- 
tent, and that you may extend your forgiveness listen to what I have to 
tell.” 

The countess held up her fan, and every ear in the box was attention. 

**T dined to-day,” bie said, “quite accidentally, at Mooncalfe’s, in 
Halkin-street, you know. I had looked in at Tatt’s in the afternoon, 
and seeing a goodish kind of cob there which I thought would suit the 
old gentleman—he said to me he was in want of one the other day—I 
walked over to tell him of it. When you get on the subject of horses 
with Mooncalfe he never knows where to stop ; he will tell you all about 
his own stable, what he breeds, what he buys, and all that, and it was 
nearly seven o’clock before I could attempt to get away. When I did 
attempt it he put in his veto, and said I must stay and dine with him, 
en gargon, just as I was: there were only two other men coming. Well, 
I knew that Mooncalfe never dined more than four, and gave, in his way, 
the best dinners in town, so I stopped, with the proviso that I was to 
leave when I chose. The porter at Mooncalfe’s is the stupidest fellow 
in all London, I think, for of all the battered old cabs that ever I met 
with, the one he brought to the door when I came away from Halkin- 
street was the very worst, as I told the driver when I got in. 

“ * Well,’ said the fellow, ‘you needn’t for to take on so. When 
delikit females don’t objek to my cab, I don’t see no reason for gennelmen 
so to do.’ 

“The man looked as if he was more than half tipsy, and to avoid 
— words I desired him to drive on as fast as he could. 

*< Fast,’ he muttered ; ‘ yes, it’s auleys fast, wether it’s ladies or gen- 
nelmen.’ 

“He then shut the door, got on his box, and away he went; but 
before he had got a hundred yards he turned his head, and speaking to 
me through one of the open windows in front, which I had tried in vain to 
pull up, for I don’t like to be so very near the driver, he called out : 

**¢ Ain’t a-goin’ to be married, air yer?” 

“* Drive on, you scoundrel,’ I replied, in a passion. 

“ «Gently, sir,’ said he; ‘don’t yer go for to put yerself out. ’Twouldn’t 
be the first job of that sort as I’ve had to-day.’ 

“ He said no more then, but laying on with his whip, put his miserable 
animal into a gallop, and in less than ten minutes pulled up in the 
Albany yard. 

we Mere,” said he, with an air of triumph when he let me out, ‘ if 
you'd a-been goin’ to chutch to be married I couldn’t ha’ driv you no 
quicker.’ 

‘** Marriage,’ said I, ‘seems to run confoundedly in your head.’ 

“* Well it may, sir,’ replied the fellow. ‘I’d about the rummest 
marryin’ job to-day as ever wos! I took a party—leastways there wos 
two on ’em—in course—to Fullem Chutch this mornin’ in this ’ere blessed 
wehicle as you wos afeard to step into.’ 

“¢ The deuce you did,’ returned I—‘a crossing-sweeper and an apple- 
woman, I suppose!’ 

“«*Twarn’t nuthen o’ the sort,’ he answered : ‘ them kind ain’t folks as 
takes kebs in a hurry. These ’ere two wos a reel lady and gennelman, 
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and paid as sich. When I sees gennelfolks I knows ’em. She wos a 
stunner !’” 

‘‘ My dear mamma,” interrupted Lady Caroline, hastily, “they are 

laying the last part of the intrata—Gnisi will be on in a moment—do 
fot us listen.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” returned the countess ; ‘there’s plenty of time. 
Pray go on, Mr. Scatterjoke.” 

“The fellow,” continued that gentleman, “ put so much emphasis into 
his last words, that he excited my curiosity to have the whole adventure. 
He told it in a few words : 

‘‘ «Out of vich street they come,’ said he, ‘I wouldn't take upon me 
to say, but Upper-Grovener was nighest handy to where I took up. 
I sees the gent a-lookin’ round him, and holds up my wipp, as it might 
be so; ‘‘Keb,” says he, and in he puts the lady, and as he follers, 
‘drive yer best,” says he, “to Fullem Chutch and beck, and here’s a 
suvrin’ for the job.” ’” 

‘‘ Mamma,” again interposed Lady Caroline ; but the countess took no 
notice, and Mr. Scatterjoke went on : 

«¢ There’s summot a-goin’ wrong with the Harry-stockrisy, says I to 
myself, or this “ere shine wouldn’t be. A nobbier one than the lady I 
never set eyes on—and the gent he was a fine ’ansum feller. But she wos 
a reg’lar bewty, quite tip-top. ”Twarn’t her dress, vich it warn’t by no 
manner of means remarkable, but the way she had with her. She didn’t 
say much, but her werds wos like double-instilled honey ; so young, too, 
she wos—a long ways under twenty 1’ll be bound; p’raps not more than 
seventeen and a hart or eighteen at most. Well, sir, out to Fullem I 
driv, waitin’ outside in the shade with my keb while the parson was a 
makin’ one on ’em, and wen the cerrymony was over, sharp was the 
werd, and beck agin | brings ‘em into Park-lane, and becos I’d done it 
quick, and to the gent’s sattisfaction, he gives me harf a suvrin’ exter. 
“ Now go,” says he, “and wait for me at the bottom of Suth-Ordley- 
street, | shall be there in ten minnits;” and as I turned with the keb, he 
disappears with the lady round the corner, and I never see nuthen no 
more on him from that time to this. I waited harf an ’our, and then, 
thinks I, this ’ere’s a do, to put me off the sent, tho’ he needu’t ’ave 
minded : wen gents behaves ’onnerable they needn’t to fear nuthen from 
me. I should ‘ave been glad to see him agin tho’, for wen I looked 
into my keb I found the lady had left her pocket-’ankecher behind her. 
It wos more liker a spider’s web nor a ’ankecher, with Bristles lace all 
round the hedges, and sumthen or other imbrorder’d in the corner. I’ve 
got it ’ere in my ‘att, if you'd like to see it, sir: it’s kep my edd nice 
and cool.’ 

“So saying, the fellow lifted his hat and took out the handkerchief, as 
damp as a wet pancake, and put it into my hand. I shook it open, and 
looking at one of the corners, I saw the letters———” 

‘Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Lord Cackle and Captain Fipley 
both together, “ Lady Caroline is ill, She is fainting !” 

And before the words were well uttered she had fallen from her chair 
—pale as a lily. 

Great was the commotion, not only in Lady Dancette’s box, but in all 
the we gay 4 ones. Cackle and Fipley, like mad lovers—as they were— 
rushed to the saloon for restoratives, returning in a moment, one with a 


giass of jelly, which he had hastily snatched from the counter, the other 
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with a sponge-cake and an empty tumbler. Lady Dancette was armed 
with smelling-salts, and these proved more serviceable than the lovers 
appliances, but it was several minutes before Lady Caroline revived ; 
when she did so, she complained, in a feeble voice, of being so ver ill, 
that the whole party hurried out of the box, and supporting her down 
stairs as well as they were able, the carriage was hastily called up, and 
the earl and countess and their daughter were driven rapidly home to 
Grosvenor-square. 

The “scandal in high life” soon circulated far and near. Before the 
rest of the opera, which was not listened to, was over, everybody begun 
guessing—very wide of the mark, as most knowing people generally are. 
Mr. Scatterjoke, however, refused to repeat the story any more, for know- 
ing himself what the initials on the handkerchief were—which no one else 
did—and coupling with that knowledge the fact of Lady Caroline Caper’s 
sudden illness, and her eo anxiety to interrupt him, he came to the 
only right conclusion ; but being too much of a gentleman to get a lady 
into a scrape, he protested that the whole affair was a thing of his own 
invention. 

The fashionable world, however, would not be baulked. High or low, 
there is nothing people like so much as a victim, and when that victim is 

oung and beautiful, their satisfaction is only a thousand times greater. 

t was “her duty,” said every mother who had—or had not—a 
daughter, to “unmask hypocrisy,” and “assist in punishing disobedience ;” 
and one noble lady carried her sense of principle so far as to drive about 
London for five days in the hope of discovering the cabman who drove 
“the guilty pair’ to Fulham. Fortunately her carriage was overturned 
in Shoreditch on the sixth day, and her ladyship was so terribly bruised 
that she kept her bed for a whole fortnight afterwards. 

It is a pity that something worse did not befal Lord Mooncalfe, for 
when the story of ‘ the abduction” reached his ears, he began “ to put 
this and that together,” as the old idiot said to a kaot of his cronies at 
Boodle’s, and across his hazy perceptions there floated the image of Lady 
Caroline Caper, who, he remembered at last, was “ the pretty girl he saw 
in the cab at Albert-gate.” Like a friend, therefore, he went to commu- 
nicate his suspicions to Lord Dancette ; but when he reached Grosvenor- 
square he found the house shut up, and “all the family,” said Mr. Walrus, 
the hall-porter, “ packed up al gone to Italy, Rome, and Naples.” 

Mr. Walrus must have been wrong as to their immediate destination, 
for it was only last week that, being at Carlsbad, I saw in the “ Fremden- 
buch” at the “ Paradies,” amongst the names of the visitors, those of “ the 
Earl and Countess of Dancette and Mr. and Lady Caroline Maplehurst.” 

I conclude from this fact that an éclaircissement took place without 
the assistance of Lord Mooncalfe, and that Lord and Lady Dancette were 
wise enough to reconcile themselves to what they could not help. 

I was told, however, by the ‘‘ Ober-Herr-Director” at the Sprudel, 
that the quantity of that saline spring swallowed by the “ Edelgeborner— 
Englischer—Graf,” and the “ Gnadige-Frau,” his countess, was some- 
thing imposing ; or, to use his own words, “Ganz und gar ungeheuer,”— 
and what stress he laid upon the last word any one may imagine who has 
heard a German in a state of astonishment. 

So that it seems the Earl and Countess of Dancette required a great 
deal of cooling. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE AND MADEMOISELLE RACHEL.* 


Dr. Véxon continues his revelations of persons and things in a fourth 
volume with the same amusing racy spirit as at first. This latest con- 
tribution to the personalities of our own times earries us to the monarch 
of July; lays bare the nal eccentricities of the Citizen King ; dots 
rather lengthily with M. de Montalivet; is more sketchy when treating 
of the fine arts under the same monarchy ; surpasses itself on the theme 
of Rachel, and assumes the genuine doctorial and dictatorial tone when 
treating of the Constitutionnel and its dignified editor. 

With such an embarras de richesses to deal with, it is impossible to do 
more than select a few characteristic bits. Speaking of that restless 
political agitator, Duvergier de Hauranne—the deputy who firs. orga- 
nised the banquets which became the signal of the revolution of 1848— 
he says: “ Wanting the oratorical talent which raised his friends to the 
ministry, he became a mere horse-fly, persecuting his friends, whether 
ministers, secretaries of state, directors, or even » am with his restless- 
ness. He even rendered the life of the ushers intolerable.” 


He is the man who is constantly getting up your stairs ; he pulls your bells 
till they get out of order, he wears your carpets, he sticks himself by the side 
of your pillow, he thrusts his feet in your slippers. If you are at work, and 
some one comes in without having himself announced, it is he! You are 
just about to start for the Chambers, or for a council of ministers: there he is 
again! You have that moment sat down to dinner: he arrives. You are 
—_- go to bed: he makes his appearance. When you wake up he is still 
there 

Some deputy asks a favour. “Do not grant it,” says M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne ; “he is suspected—a moderate.” 

A public functionary solicits advancement. “ Refuse,” says M. de H.; 
“he is the friend of an elector who votes on the wrong side.” 

“Why do you invite Monsieur So-and-so to dinner?” he inquires of you ; 
“he laughed the whole time you were addressing the house.” 

When M. D. de Hauranne is leading the Opposition, he runs about : 

“ Be early to morrow morning at the committee,” he says to one. “Lead 
and excite interruptions if M. Guizot speaks,” he says to another. “Get up 
some witty remarks against the law under discussion,” he says to M. Thiers ; 
“and do not spare oe against those who support it. ee |Thiers, 
do promise me especially to;be amiable and expansive with the Left ; be social 
with the republicans! As to me, I will take charge of the personal attacks 


and discussions in our papers.” 
Again, of another well-known opposition member of Louis Philippe’s 
Chambers, M. de Rémusat: 


Amiable revolutionist, ever young, smiling, and obliging, De Rémusat is 
rather a great literary name than that of a distinguished politician or states- 
man. He is especially a man of distinction in saloons and in academies ; 
always ready to be enthusiastic in the cause of that which is worthy, that 
which is noble ; redolent of those sweet and charming things which the French 
wit and the taste of our fathers bequeathed us, considering it proper and useful 
that governments that infringed, no matter in how small an amount, upon free 
discussion, should be duly lectured ; willingly neglecting all the great interests 
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of the country, merely that his abstract theories might triumph, yet never 
mixing himself up with the crowd of common agitators and banqueters; in 
one word, playing the part of a deputy only in an ingenuous and polite lan- 
guage, with honesty and white pty | 

The antithesis is worthy of Bilboquet. It reminds us of a story told 
of Louis XVIII., who never wore gloves, whilst the Duke of Orleans 
(afterwards Louis Philippe) was never without his hands being covered. 
The two were one day closeted, discussing the manner in which the 
young princes of the Orleans family should be educated. Louis was for 
private tutors, the duke for public universities; and as the discussion 

w warm, the king pulling the duke’s gloves by the tips, succeeded in 

wing them off and placing them on the table, whereupon the duke 
put them on again without interrupting the conversation, while the king 
set himself to work just as steadily to remove them. The ancien - 
did not wear gloves in-doors, the fashion was introduced from E . 
Talking of the princes of the Orleans family, we are told that the e 
d’Aumale is engaged upon a history of the Condés, whose curious and 
important archives he inherited. 

Louis Philippe and his son, the young Duke of Orleans, appear, from 
specimens of their correspondence given by Dr. Véron, to have been fond 
of introducing a few words of English, just as many English affect to 
interlard their correspondence and conversation with French. Some of 
these little sentences are characteristic specimens of the Anglo-Franc 
language. We have, for example, Louis Philippe writing, @ propos of 
the Spanish marriages, “Jf so, then tel it be so.” And in the same 
letter we have ‘‘ pugnant with evil.” We do not select these ; they are 
the only two. The young Duke of Orleans is made to write “tout le 
monde est very good spirits.” Most likely the mistakes are Dr. Véron’s. 

Louis Philippe, we are told by the same authority, never read a 
French newspaper. The political appreciation by the English papers of 
his government alone excited his curiosity, and often aroused his indig- 
nation. ‘ What would it be,” said one of his ministers to him one day, 
‘if you were to read the French papers ?” 

The Citizen King appears to have been very absent at times. M, 
Martin du Nord was presenting one day, at Eu, a batch of justices and 
solicitor-generals who had been recently appointed, and came to be 
sworn in. Among them was M. de Montfort, first-cousin to M. 
Laplagne, minister of finances, who had been appointed solicitor-general 
at Nimes. On advancing towards the king—*“ Well,” inquired Louis 
Philippe, “ how is the cold ?”’ 

M. de Montfort, astonished at the interest taken by the king in his 
health, answered that it was nothing. ‘Eh! eh !” said the king, “ I was 
frightened it might degenerate into whooping-cough.” Louis ey 
thought that he was speaking to Blache, the medical attendant on 
princes, and was anxious about a slight cold which the Count de Paris 
was labouring under. Louis Philippe used often to repeat the words of 
Henry IV. : “Justice will be done to me only after my death.”’ 

Dr. Véron writes in a spirit of just appreciation of the relations of the 
Bourgeoisie with a first Bourgeois king : 

In our opinion the Bourgeoisie is, in politics, far too restless, too capricious 
an element, and too easily intimidated or duped, for any government to find 
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in it am ineelligible, a durable, or a firm The bourgeois of Paris is, 
in deeetetaetivaationy, duct iat ‘he bas dieape : it is always the 
same Gallic, penetrating, ban mind ; quick in errors, and ever 

to blame the faults or the follies of princes. The mind of the bourgeois 
of is this point endowed with singular intuition ; he foresees, he 
predicts, he seldom deceives himself. 

In my childhood, in the midst of the gossip—not of saloons, but of the 
counter—I often heard it said at my father's, that Josephine was a providence, 
a fairy to Napoleon, and as often was it prophesied that the divorce 

th ine would soon be the signal and the cause of incessant adversities. 

During my youth, under the Restoration, the observing, judicious mind of 
the s of Paris, discerned with just appreciation the qualities of 
Louis XVIII., his common sense, and his prudence, and affirmed, without 
fear, that there could be no revolution under his rule ; but it-was at the same 
time predicted openly many years before 1830, that the chivalrous, adven- 
turous, distrustful, passionate character of Charles X., if he succeeded to the 
throne, would most assuredly make him lose his crown. 

Neither did the bourgeois of Paris deceive himself, when he saw in the 
Princess Adelaide a courageous and skilful counsellor for Louis Philippe. By 
a combination of circumstances almost unexampled, her brother became an 
exile two months after her death. 

It is that everything is known, everything is repeated in Paris ; curiosity 
is there especially directed to the private life of princes. Their tastes, their 
inclinations, even their most familiar habits are studied and spied into. Upon 
these data the bou is of Paris composes, draws, lays down all the outlines, 
all the sinuosities, all the prominent features of the characters of those who are 
called upon to reign, and practical moralist as he is, he concludes from these 
studies to what follies, and to what faults, those whom their birth or their situa- 
tion arms with supreme power, will allow themselves to be carried away. 

The bourgeois of Paris is less clear-sighted in respect to his own d » he 
closes his eyes to his own evil inclinations, his capriciousness, his puerile 
vanity, his unreasonable exactions, as well as to all his other weaknesses. 

The bourgeois of Paris, in his limited power, gives himself up to follies 
which become the pretext and the occasion of revolutionary days ; he cries, 
half in fun, Vive Ja Charte ! he shouts, still laughing, Vive la Réforme! And 
next day he is surprised that, answering to his call, the populace, whose brutal 
hand breaks everything that it touches when it is aroused, is ready to upset all 
things, overthrow throne, government, and society, in the brief space of three 
days. Then the bourgeois of Paris becomes anxious, begins to despair, and 
swears at each successive revolution that he will never be caught again. 

From the time of the Fronde, the bourgeois of Paris has only been the victim 
or the dupe of deep rascality, or of skilful ambition. Sometimes the bourgeois 
of Paris has allowed the camisole de force to be put on him, as in the days of 
ia Terreur, by a Robespierre or by a Marat ; sometimes he has allowed him- 
self to be duped as by a Cardinal de Retz or a Thiers. He allowed himself to 
be pers under the Restoration, that all his liberties were to be taken 
from him. 

And he began to. shout Vive la Charte! Under Louis Philippe, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded that he was living under a tyrant, and then he cried 

Vive la som Louis Philippe believed that his policy was repudiated, and 
his crown lost, when passing, the morning of the 24th of February, amid the 
ranks of the national oak he no longer found in the bourgeois of Paris in 
uniform, gun on his shoulder, sword by his side, that enthusiasm, that devotion, 
which had for eighteen years upbeld him on the throne. Yet power was with 
Louis Philippe especially modest and bourgeois. He honoured and esteemed 
— all things family ties Sa wore a round hat, and carried an umbrella; 

occupied the least possible space ; he took the least assuming, the least 
aalledite. ‘The king called himself King of the French ; the power 
called itself Liberty, Public Order. 
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Tallemant des Réaux relates that a Spaniard, seeing the King 
Louis XIII. take off his hat to several persons who were in the court of 
the Louvre, said to the Archbishop of Rouen, who was by his side : 

hat to his subjects © Yes,” 


replied the arch “he is .” “Qh! the king, my master, 
knows much better how to i ( Aes takes of his hat to 
ing off his hat, shaking hands with the people, and 

rar . Such condescensions availed him, ahs om nation, 
as little as the bonhommie of Louis XVI, or the of Charles X., 
availed his predecessors. 


M. Casimir Périer said, upon the occasion of General Lobau super- 
seding La Fayette as commandant of the national guard: “Since we 
have a king citizen, we do not want a citizen king.” 

A characteristic anecdote is told of this General Lobau. The Count 
de Montalivet went at two o'clock in the morning to the general who 
was in bed. 

‘‘ General,” said the count, “La Fayette has given in his resignation; 
will you accept the command of the national guard of Paris ?” 

“On no account.” 

** But we expect an insurrection to-morrow.” 

“Then I accept; but let me sleep now !” 

And now for the heroine of the fourth volume—Rachel. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more affected or fatuous than 
the manner in which the first appearance of this renowned actress is related. 
The idea of seeking for shade and solitude in a public theatre is essentiall 
badaud—thoroughly Parisian—the apology for condescending to loo 
towards the boards is purely Veronic. But the sight of this clever and ac- 

ished young actress awakened what he calls ‘‘ confused memories” in 
the mind of this know-all and everything of the capital of the civilised 
world. “ By dint of interrogating my memory,” he tells us, “ I realised the 
semblance of that singular physiognomy playin the part of la Vendéene 
at the Théatre du Gymnase; I remembered, a to a young girl, poorly 
dressed, coarsely shod, who, when questioned in my presence, in the cor- 
ridors of the theatre, as to what she was doing, replied to my great 
astonishment, in the most serious manner possible, ‘Je poursuis mes 
études.’ I detected in Mademoiselle Rachel this singular physiognomy 
of the Gymnase, and that young girl so poorly rts 5 who was pursuing 
her studies.” 

There is a singular want of generosity in this reminiscence of Rachel’s 
early days. The reputation of one whom he professts to admire 6o much, 
and to love so warmly, ought to have been dear to the icist as the 
apple of his eye. But it is a trifle to the revelations which follow : 


Deeply are those to be pitied who in the arts do not know how either to 
detest or to admire : pictures, statues, monuments, singers, re I detest 
orl admire. The young Rachel astonished me ; her talent roused al assions. 


I hastened away to my friend Merle, whose tastes and literary impulses were 
like my own, to induce him to attend the early performances of her whom I 
already called my little prodigy. “ That child,” I said to him, “ whem the 
twelve or fifteen hundred select, who constitute public opinion in Paris, shall 
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have heard her and judged her, will be the glory and fortune of the Comédie 
. Frangaise.” 

This was the very year that Dr. Véron had left the Opera, and his 
active mind had no to busy itself with for the moment but the suc- 
cess of the young ian. According to his own account of the new 
monomania, it led him, before asking his friends how they were when he 
met them, to say, “ Have you seen her in ‘ Horace,’ or in ‘ Andromaque?” 
Many whom I thus addressed did not know whom I was ing about. 
This used to put me in a passion. I reproached them for their ignorance, 
and was not even sparing of abuse. The pleasures and the joys of my 
summer of 1838 were,” he adds, “afterwards insured; my emotions as 
an habitué of the ThéAtre Francais would more than compensate me for 
Caginees of the fields, the incidents and surprises of travel!” 

otwithstanding the enthusiasm, carried even to the abuse of those 
who were unacquainted with its object, Dr. Véron mournfully complains 
that June, and after it July, went by without many converts being made. 
It was in vain that Rachel played Camille, Emilie, Hermione, “the 
apostles of this new religion, of this new divinity, preached in a desert.” 
But in the month of August, notwithstanding the canicular heats, the 
débuts of Mademoiselle Rachel in the same parts were better attended. 
“When the theatre began to fill, I used to wipe my brow, and, turning 
round with a gaze of self-satisfaction, I used to say to myself, ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Rachel and I will triumph yet over the public. Here at least are 
some people who possess common sense.’ ” 

At len , in the month of October, the young tragedian played nine 
times : the poorest receipt (Mfonime in “ Mithridate”) was 3669 francs 90 
centimes. The receipts exceeded 6000 francs when she played Her- 
mione ; “it was a complete victory, an astounding triumph.” ‘“ Racine 
and Corneille,” says the enthusiastic publicist, “‘ were revived among us 
as in the great age of Louis XIV.; a passionate popularity encompassed 
the young ian and the old tragedy.” 

It is to be hoped that Rachel is duly sensible of her obligations to Dr. 
Véron. He it was who first discovered her genius ; he it was who first 
proclaimed it to his friend Merle and to the world at large; and he it was 
who chivalrously supported her débuts amidst canicular heats, and at the 
sacrifice of the fields and incidents of travel. It appears that all were 
not so clear-sighted as Dr. Véron : 

When still very young, Mademoiselle Rachel, already on the lists of the 
Conservatoire, solicited private lessons from an artist, justly esteemed, and of 
known ability—M. Provost, secretary to the Comédie Fipageiae. At the sight 
of this poor girl, frail and delicate, he said, ‘“ Child, go and sell flowers.” Young 
Hermione took her revenge in after times for this contemptuous estimate of her 
resources made by an artist and bad prophet. The theatre was crowded, all 
the boxes were filled with fashionable people. Mademoiselle Rachel was playin 
Hermione. Enthusiastically applauded, called back with frenzy, she hastened, 
while the curtain was down, to fill her Greek tunic with the flowers that had 
been thrown on the stage ; thus loaded, she went up to the man who had coun- 
selled her to sell flowers, and kneeling with the most enchanting coquetry, 
“TI have followed your advice, M. Provost,” she said; “I sell flowers. Will 
you buy some of me ?’’ The learned professor raised the young artist with a 
smile, and expressed bis satisfaction at having been so completely deceived. 


The reputation of Mademoiselle Rachel soon extended from the arena 
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of com t judges, and from the “fine flower” of the aristocracy to the 
mass of the public. Rachel in her earlier days added a success of youth 
and attractive beauty to her naturally great abilities. 

Nothing was spoken of, both in great and small publications, but of 

the luminous and charming star, casting its flood of light over the grey 
and cold heaven of cialis and of the Théitre Francais. Merle, 
J. Janin, by their enthusiastic praise, gave titles of nobility to this young 
actress. Every one tried more than another to envelop the young artist 
with the most romantic interest, by relating her miseries aad her suffer- 
ings during her wandering life as a child. The arts vied in illustrations 
of this favourite of the tragic muse; nothing was seen but Rachels in 
lithography, in painting, and in statuettes. 

Great names and large fortunes take a pleasure in playing the part of 
Meceenas to rising talent. It became a matter of fashion and luxury to 
have the “ savage Hermione” at every soirée. She soon reckoned among 
her friends, loading her with kindnesses and presents, the greatest persons 
of Spain, at that time in Paris: the Duchess of Berwick and of Alba, the 
beautiful Marchioness of Alcanicés, the Princess d’Anglona, the Countess 
of Toreno and her sister Mademoiselle Incarnacion, M. de Roca de 
Togares, now Marquis de Mélins, the Marquis de Los Llanos, &c. 
The family of Noailles received her in the morning. The Duke of 
Noailles became her assiduous adviser; he often passed whole evenings 
with her alone in literary conversation and paternal intimacies. 

The Countess Duchatel was as passionately fond of the seductive child 
of Melpomene, as her grandfather had been before her of Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois; she was never happy but when Mademoiselle Rachel was 
seated at her table or in her saloons. Count Duchatel, minister of state, 
gave her a “ coquettish library” of French classics and works of morality. 

The réunions and literary parties of Madame Récamier at the Abbaye- 
aux-Bois were not complete without Mademoiselle Rachel; she m 
to ome and to charm even by the side of that distinguished lady, who, 
without fortune, having no longer the graces of youth, still knew how to 
reserve the friendship of the illustrious, and gathered together in a room 
in a convent the most polished society of the day to converse upon 
literary topics, or to listen to a chapter of the “ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe,” written the previous evening. The young actress astonished 
and charmed the little literary church of the Abbey in the Wood, “ by 
her air of chastity and a purity.” 

On the occasion of one of these literary mornings, which were often re- 
newed at l’Abbaye-aux-Bois, Mademoiselle Rachel had been requested by 
Madame Récamier to repeat before M. de Chateaubriand a few scenes from 
the part of Pauline, in “ Polyeucte :” 

Mon épouse, en mourant, m’a laissé ses lumiéres; 
Son sang, dont tes bourreaux viennent de me couvrir, 
M’a désillé les yeux, et me les vient d’ouvrir: 

Je vois, je sais, je crois / 

The scene was at this moment interrupted by an unexpected visit ; the 
Archbishop of —— was announced. 

“ Monseigneur,” said Madame Récamier, a little embarrassed, “allow me to 
present Mademoiselle Rachel to you ; she was kind enough to repeat before 


us a scene from ‘ Polyeucte.’ ” 
“I should be grieved beyond description,” replied the august prelate, “ to 














interrupt'the ‘fine verses of Corneille.” But from full of delicacy 
Mademoiselle Rachel declined to continue the part of Pauline before the 

} She would not exclaim as if she was converted to Christianity— 
“ Je vois, je sais, je crois!” and thus lie in the presence of a minister of the 
Catholic Church: 

“If monsei will permit me,” she said, in a most respectful and grace- 
ful manner, “I will recite some verses from ‘Esther.’ ” She thus remained, 
thanks to the work penned by Racine for the demoiselles de Saint Cyr, faith- 
ful to the Jewish religion. 

When Mademoiselle Rachel had concluded, the archbishop — her 
highly. “We priests of the Lord,” he said, “ have not often re 

coming near great artists. I shall, however, have twice had that good luck 
in my lifetime. At Florence I heard Madame Malibran at a private party, 
and I shall now owe to Madame Récamier the pleasure of having heard Made- 
moiselle Rachel. In order to utter as she does such noble verses, she must 
feel all the sentiments that they express.” 

Mademoiselle Rachel made a most charming obeisance, and answered, her 
eyes lowered, but with firmness, ““ Monseigneur, je crois !” 

The young tragedian exhibited in this unanticipated position wit and taste 
enough to enchant an archbishop. 

It would never have done for Dr. Véron not to number himself among 
the Meczenases of the fashionable world, “the fine flowers of aristo- 
cracy,” and entertain the rising genius féted by the noble and the rich. 

In the month of October, 1838, he relates—“I occupied une vaste rez-de- 
chaussée, with a garden in the rue Taitbout. My friends persuaded me to give 
a ball to my old ionnaires of the opera. Mesdames Taglioni, Falcon, 
Elssler, and Dumilatre were there, with Mesdemoiselles Mars, Rose Dupuis, 
and Dupont, at this festival of artists. One of my literary friends, a frequenter 
of the coulisses at the Théitre Frangais, had caiadion to invite in my name 
Mademoiselle Rachel, M. Samson, her tutor, and Madame Félix, her motber. 
The young tragedian, who, to believe her, put her foot for the first time dans un 
salon, excited the most sympathising surprise at her entrance. She was dressed 
in white, without a flower or a trinket. In the world and the intimacy of 
society the tragic mask of Mademoiselle Rachel is replaced by the most grace- 
ful and smiling physiognomy. ‘ Hermione’ was wonderful in tact, in talent, 
and in manner. ‘ Hermione’ did not dance.” 


That society, Dr. Véron remarks, which afterwards exaggerated the 
weaknesses of the woman, and accused her of unpardonable errors, would 
only see in her, in the morning of her celebrity, virtues, a pure heart, a 
heart incapable of evil thoughts, or of those strong passions which she 
knew, they used to say, so well how to depict, without herself feeling them. 

When still very young, Mademoiselle Rachel became a pupil in music 
at the school of Choron. Her intelligence caused her to be distinguished 
by her master. “What is your name, my little dear ?” inquired of her 
one day Choron, whose school for religious music was subsidised by 
the state under the Restoration. ‘“ Elizabeth Rachel,” was the answer. 
“ That name of Rachel won’t do for our exercises of Christian piety. You 
must call yourself Eliza.” The tragedian that was to be, had already a 
contralto voice. “ You will only find parts for your voice, my dear child, 
in the Italian Opera,” added Choron. She soon gave up the study of 
music. A retired actor of the Théatre Frangais, who had never made him- 
self a reputation, M. Saint-Aulaire, kept a school for elocution, and he 
adopted Mademoiselle Rachel as a pupil, also when still almost a child. 
He used to call her ma petite diablesse. 
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As a mere child also, Rachel used to take parts in private theatricals, 
of all kinds—male and female—in comedy or tragedy. Dr. Véron sa 
he is not sure if she was not much run after as a mere girl at 
Théatre Moliére, under the name of “the little Eliza.” M. Poirson, 
gave “La Vendéenne” at the Gymnase for her début, said, in his 
“This name of Eliza won't do for a play-bill. Have no 
name?” “My name is Elizabeth Rachel.” “ Ah! that will do: Rachel! 
that is a name one remembers, and that does not belong to every one. 
For the future you will call yourself Rachel.” The choice of a name is 
more important than is generally imagined for success on the stage. 
Poirson recommended her to enter upon a serious course of study, and 


: success for her in . The young artist then placed 
oral a exclusive direction of M. Samson, at the Co . 
servatoire. M. Véron remarks upon this, that no mers as 
M. Samson must have been eminently useful to the young ian, 
certain it is also that only one Rachel came forth from the well-attended 
classes of the distinguished professor. While it is certain that Mademoi- 
selle Rachel studied her parts assiduously, still M. Véron justly insists 
— successes have depended more upon natural gifts than upon study 

art. 


Nature (he says) has endowed Mademoiselle Rachel with all the gifts 
r excellence. Her voice has both volume and power; it is 
susceptible of a variety of inflexions ; she knows how to express fury without 
shrieking or squeaking, There is no vicious pronunciation ; her lips and 
mouth are beautifully adapted for a correct and perfect articulation. There 
exists an harmonious distance between the tip of the ear, which is well curved 
and small, and the curve of the shoulder; all the movements of the head derive 
dignity and elegance from this. In stature she is above the mean, supple and 
thin. Since her débuts and her improved means, Mademoiselle Rachel has, 
however, gained flesh. Her feet and hands are delicately attached to her body; 
her step is noble and proud. Her breast alone is narrow and poor. See Made- 
moiselle Rachel in the midst of other young ladies, even of high birth, and she 
is at once to be distinguished by the natural dignity and nobility of her 
manners : successu patuit dea. It would be impossible for her to make a move- 
ment, to take a place, or assume an attitude that is awkward or unbecoming. 
She dresses with a marvellous art, and on the stage, she shows that she has 
made an intelligent study of antique statuary. 

Her tragic physiognomy is capable of expressing despair, pride, irony, and 
disdain—disdain, that arm of as powerful effect in theatrical as it is in orato- 
rical art. 

Wedonot write in the language of a mere courtier or flatterer. Wediseuss with 
equity a distinguished talent. On that account we must add our conviction, 
that Mademoiselle Rachel makes up for a great quality in which she is deficient, 
by her art, her skill, and hercharms. A greater amount of sensibility might justly 
be demanded from her in some of her parts; she gives life to every word, every 

ture, every look in the expression of violent passions, but her heart little 
nows how to depict and express tenderness or love. The great talent of the 
artist often fails when she has to paint the grief of the heart. In her tragic 

the afflictions of the mind become the expression of physical si and s 

jerks her utterance, agitates herself, and throws herself convulsively about 
Thus it is she represents antique grief and pagan sorrows. ‘That which comes 
from the heart is spoken with more depth, greater simplicity ; the voice alone 
is the passionate and sympathetic interpreter of the joys and the tortures of 
the soul. It is not without reason that it has been said of more than one great 
tragedian : “ She has tears in her voice.” Champmeslé, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
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Duchesnois, sensibility, and it was especially by the electric action 
of that on the P ses that they aroused nts passions while they 
softened their i ademoiselle Rachel astonishes, charms, moves her 


auditors by a diction which is neither wanting in just intonations nor in gran- 
deur. She creates in her studied recitals notes of a sympathising sensibility, of 
a deep and intimate emotion. But she stops half-way. After having carried 
away, and, as it were, transfixed, her audience, she leaves it without illusions, if 
not cold, at all events with a mind at once calm and serene. Her talent takes 
hold of the intelligence without winning the heart ; it does not penetrate so 


far as that ! 


Dr. Véron remarks, after this long psychological and physiological 
analysis of the greatest tragedian of the day, that had Tulma lived in 
her time she would have profited much by him. A literary man as 
well as an artist, he used to give useful lessons to every one. Made- 
moiselle Rachel, on the contrary, “charmingly and cleverly ignorant,” 
as she herself avows, receives advice from every one, but it is true that 
she knows how to appreciate it at its just value with a rare discretion. 

A proof of the great power or the profound policy of the artist is also 
to be found in the fact of her reputation having upheld itself for so many 
years without a check, with the resources of so slender a tragical reper- 
tory. Modern poets have only contributed two parts for Mademoiselle 
Rachel that have stood the test of time : that of Virginie, in the play of 
the same name, by M. Latour Saint Ybars, and that of Cleopdtre, in the 

lay written by se Emile de Girardin. Casimir Delavigne and 
ictor Hugo have never written anything for Mademoiselle Rachel. “I 
my surprise one day at this circumstance. ‘They do not 

know,’ she said, ‘ how to write a part for a woman.’” 

Dr. Véron is astonished that the health of this frail young girl 
should have been able to hold up against so many fatigues, so many emo- 
tions, and such long and rough travel. Accompanied « a nomadic troop, 
kept at her own expense, the great tragedian has made the genius of 
Racine and of Corneille familiar to the English, the Germans, and the 
Russians. In France she has astonished all the great provincial theatres, 
and even those of small towns, with her poetry and her art. 

Starting on the 26th of May, 1849, for one of these long artistic jour- 
neys, emoiselle Rachel wrote as follows to Dr. Véron: 

‘‘I am much grieved at not being able to see you and bid you farewell ; 
a rehearsal of ‘Iphigénie’ this morning at eleven o’clock claims my attend- 
ance at the theatre.” 

Here follows a list of thirty-five towns and seventy-four performances, 
with intervals of one day’s rest only once a week, and sometimes less. 
This list terminates thus: 

“ What a journey! 

“ What fatigue ! ! 


* Good-by, dear friend; do not forget me during these three months. 
I love you with all my heart, and subscribe myself the most devoted of 
your friends.—RAcHEL.” 

The expressions of friendship contained in this letter, Dr. Véron hastens 
to explain, arose from the good understanding which springs up so 
quickly between artists of great talent and public papers of a hi h 
standing. ‘I was in 1849 one of the proprietors of the Constitutionnel,” 
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During these long and fatiguing excursions, Mademoiselle Rachel used 
to sleep as she travelled, upon a bed disposed for that purpose in her 
carriage. “I one day,” writes Dr. Véron, “expressed my astonishment 
how her health could resist so much fatigue.” ‘These journeys,” she 
said to me, “on the contrary, do me a great deal of good ; the movement 
and the agitation that accompany them drive away unpleasant feelings 
and bad thoughts, as they also quell all evil inclinations!” 

Jules Janin wrote of Rachel that “she is a problem, an enigma, an 
excess in all things ; there is not a reproach or there is not a praise that 
she does not deserve; excessive in all thi gs, in bad as in good, in inspira- 
tion, en terre-d-terre, slave and queen, ambitious and resigned, eloquent, 
brilliant, inspired or languishing, inanimate, overwhelmed—a statue! a 
spectre! a force! a ow !” 

Dr. Véron remarks, that in society, the young artist, with the most 
natural manners in the world, still showed herself to be a great lady, and 
gave proof of all those mental qualities which must readily subjugate men 
even of a superior .order. Like Céliméne, her policy was to please all. 
Her graceful attentions, her amiable coquetry, recognised no shades of 
position, fortune, or importance. If some despised unknown hid himself 
through timidity or m in the corner of a room, the tragic Céliméne 
would be all attentions and attractions to that very person. With Rachel 
a great deal of art and ready wit were also hidden beneath an affected 
naiveté and simplicity. 

Count Molé said to her one day, with the graceful kindness of a great 
lord which is familiar to him, “ You have, madame, saved the French 
language.’ Mademoiselle Rachel answered with a most respectful bow ; 
and turning towards Dr. Véron, she said, ‘‘ That is very lucky, since I 
never learnt it.” 

Strong in the philosophy which more particularly springs from great 
contrasts in fortune and position in life, Rachel was never carried away 
by pride or vainglory. She was never happier nor more charming than 
in her own family, or at supper with a few friends, just after she had 
been panare ma with applause, flowers, and crowns. 

Returning one night from Windsor, where she had recited some verses 
before the Bite of England, still stupefied by all the praise bestowed 
upon her, and the attention paid to her by the Court, she exclaimed, 
on returning to her home, wing herself at the same time into an 
arm-chair, in the midst of a company composed of her mother, her sister, 
and a few friends of the house: “Ah! my dear friends, que j’ai besoin 
de m’encanailler !” ‘The loftiest minds,” Dr. Véron remarks upon this, 
“soon come to the end of mundane honours ; all feel sooner or later that 
liberty and sans-géne are the best things here below, and that, to speak 
the language of our fathers, there is vow «Fea so good as to live @ ventre 
déboutonné.” 

A young Bohémienne, suddenly transformed into a great lady, cer- 
tainly presents a curious picture to contemplate. Nothing more capri- 
cious or more changeable than a mind moved by every passing wind. 
One moment we have folly, another wisdom; one moment sorrow, 
another the joy of life—wild laughter and tears. 

Rachel only lives for the theatre. As to retiring, she will never 
do so—as long as she can help it. She must live within sight of the 
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One-day she got into dispute with me. I held out. I heard her muttering 
between her teeth the word canaille! At length we settled the matter. 
“ All that is good and well,” I said; “but you have apostrophised me with one 
of those epithets which no one has ever permitted himself to address to me. 
You called me canaille /” “ Well, what.of that?” she said, laughingly; “it 
is only from that moment that you belong to the family.” 

“ The life of Mademoiselle Rachel,” Dr. Véron goes on afterwards to 
say, “ has it remained free from those faults, those weaknesses, without 
which, if we are to believe the history of the theatre, art would be power- 
less, and the actress incomplete? Adrienne Lecouvreur was twice a 
mother: it is a new point of resemblance between Adrienne Lecouvreur 
and Mademoiselle Rachel, between the romantic and agitated existenee 
of these two dramatic illustrations.” 

“ As a daughter, as a sister, and as a mother, Mademoiselle Rachel 
cherishes in her heart an ardent family love. In this world of comedians 
and actresses, people quarrel, separate, only to come nearer next time, to 
embrace and to love more than ever. The wealthy tragedian seals these 
frequent reconciliations with rich presents and the most magnificent 

° ts.” 

Pe ities Mademoiselle Rachel is a dangerous woman with 
a wicked heart : she always takes as much pleasure in repairing mischief 
as she sometimes takes a malignant pleasure in committing the same. 
Yet be mistrustful, do not let your heart be inflamed by that sudden ex- 
plosion of coquetry and feeling with which the tragedian delights some- 
times by caprice to astound her friends; she will forget in the mornin 

her seductive manner, her enticing words of the evening before, and wi 

even laugh at the passion which it ors her to inspire!” Alas, poor 
Bilboquet ! we fear that this clever bit of scandal is founded on a scene 
in 2 geal alia the ex-director of the Opera—actress, Mademoiselle 

The last chapter of Dr. Véron’s amusing volume is devoted to his con- 
nexion with the Constitutionnel. The history of this connexion can be 
curiously summed up in a few words: 

“T paid to M. de Saint-Albin 270,000 francs in order to have the 
honour of being a shareholder, an administrator, and a responsible editor 
of the Constitutionnel, and to confer upon myself the inestimable privilege 
of listening to M. Thiers talk politics, at the time of his toilette, et pen- 
dant qwil faisait sabarbe. It was rather dear.” 

What a revelation ! 
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A TRAGEDY BY ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S COUNSEL.* 
Mr. Hewry Buss, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel, has a 


. It is called “ Robespierre.” In it the Sea-green Incorruptible, 
oo arte dubs him, appears almost as much shideal enstenh as si , 
He was not over-endowed with feelings; yet even his feelings 
have been hurt by the sort of a atiaa at aa cote 
one scenes. In one sense, by perpetration of this tragedy Mr. 
has proved himself a greater offender than even Robespierre : Robespierre’s 
forte was crime ; but One of Her Majesty's Counsel has here gone a step 
further, for his tragedy is worse than a crime, ’tis a blunder. 

To this, peradventure, he will demur. His Preface, if it does not 
exactly warn off the critics, as good as sets them at nought, though in 
the best of good-humour. He is prepared for the worst. He anticipates 
the possibility of having no reader but his friend Mr. Moile, and-no pur- 
chaser but the trunk-maker. He owns, indeed, his desire to “ contribute 
to the amusement of others,” Poy incentive to the production of this 
“ Robespierre: a Tragedy ;” and although “ amusement” is not usuall 
the scope and aim of writers of tragedy, in this instance there is ; 
reason to prognosticate success: few may read “‘ Robespierre,” but all of 
the few will be “ amused.” On the other hand, supposing him to have 
failed in his appeal to a diseriminating public, he falls back on the con- 
viction that ‘‘ abundant consolation may be found in the pleasure of the 
effort, and, let us hope, sufficient justification in the innocence of the 
motive.” 

Mr. Moile, it seems, had written a tragedy, “ Philip the Second,” in 
rhyming couplets, and Mr. Bliss is fired to imitate both the fact and the 
style of his learned friend’s composition. He feels, nevertheless, that 
tragedies in rhyming couplets are not the order of the day ; and face- 
tiously says in his dedication, “ I am sadly afraid you and I are the only 
individual (that being one of the few English words that have a dualt 
termination) to whom the fitness of such verse for such subjects is 
rent.” Mr. Moile, we suspect, is not over well pleased either with his 
disciple’s tragedy, or his own implication in it. Nolens volens he finds 
himself mixed up with the transaction—or rather nolens only, His 
answer to Mr. Bliss’s prefatory letter is inserted at the close of the 
volume; and from it ~ ther that nn the A. » carte Counsel taken the 

inion of the Speci r ere rus into print, the present 
caamniedes of five acts and one-and-forty scenes might ove been averted. 
One good piece of advice, however, in this ex post facto extremity, Mr. 
Moile does venture to give to Mr. Bliss—to wit, “‘ Whenever you feel 
curiosity about the reception of your y, let me advise you neither 
to inquire of your acquaintance, nor to look into newspapers or magazines.” 
Candid Mr. Moile to give such advice! Heroically candid Mr, Bliss to 
print and publish it! y “ttm man be his dole. 





* Robespierre : a Tragedy. By Henry Bliss, One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 
London : Kimpton. 1854. 
+ After this singular joke, let us hope Mr. Bliss does not meditate comedy as well 


as tragedy. “ Robespierre” ought to do for both. 
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This tragedy has a construction which we will not attempt to construe. 
To construe some of its single lines has been too much for us. It rarely 
po i md eget the prose chroniclers of the epoch ; 
the chief divergence, ps, being that they give a less prosy account 
of the matter. Yet the poet is no groundling, either; he soars 

high at times, and leaves us in amaze at the altitudes he affects. 
imagery is.almost as profuse as that of Mr. Alexander Smith, 

without much likeness in other Let us cull a dainty similitude 
here and there—not, indeed, picking and choosing, but taking them 
indifferently as they come. Saith Barrére to Robespierre— 


And perched in mist, as high an eagle sits, 
At whose mere hoot the hawk his quarry quits, 
You, wrapt in terror, wield its arm supreme. 
In vain the Safety seize whom you redeem... . 
You wield that axe, which hangs o’er every brain, 
Like Thor's own hammer, and descends like rain. 
Convention and Committee spurned as dust, 

‘ou haunt the Jacobins—like youth in lust. 


This is uncivil. But the disputants make it up, or pretend to do so ; 
Barrére exclaiming as he goes out, in the most cordial manner, 
To-morrow, then, tell France, and tell mankind, 
Our hearts are hence as azxe and helve combined. 


Adieu! 1 fly with olive o’er the flood, 
To cheer our colleagues, and pledge peace in blood. 


But as soon as he is gone, Robespierre (who, like ourselves, angers 
dull. to the beauty of Barrére’s similitudes) is distrustful enough to 
observe to St. Just— 


His olive flies to pilot us to wreck ; 


and St. Just concurs, by adding, 
Their axe and helve seek nothing but our neck ! 


whereupon his bilious guide, philosopher, and friend remarks— 


But his to-morrow shall be ripe and rank, 
To chop with half his colleagues o’er the plank. 


(A conplet that might, peradventure, “bring down the house,” if the 
~ limited its entrance fees to ‘ Boxes threepence,” and pit and 

ery in proportion. Indeed, Mr. Bliss is great in passages that the 
ge of the aenie minorum—would relish ; Whitechapel butchers, 
or instance, and the subs and supers of the slaughter-house ; for he has 
a knack at writing such lines as, 


Whence, flash on flash, a clanking cleaver swoops ; 
The neck-stroke echoes, and heads roll as hoops. (p. 4.) 


Or, again— 
A clink, a cleaver’s swoop, a clank, cut, crash— 
And death. Tis nothing. Severed heads may gnash, 
May scowl—A bullock’s, galvanized, can more. 
An instant spasm—and life and death are o’er. 
The gurgling flash, the forehead plunging prone, 
The hireling’s hiss, the crush of flesh and bone, &c. (p. 8.) 
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Really quite Homeric—with a difference. This ourt of Se 
amazingly with the “three jolly butcher-boys all in a row.” again— 

Think of it! dream! The cleaver climbs aloof. 

A clink, a clanking swoop, a cut, crash, chasm, 

Flush, gnashing, quivering—and where ends the spasm? (p. 14.) 
Where, indeeed! The Spasmodic School, this, with a vengeance. But 
again, list, list, oh list !— 

How foams my mouth! How cold my foreliead steams! 


How shrill my ever tingling ears resound 
The cleaver’s clanking ! (p. 15.) 


That cleaver’s clanking will be the death of us, as it was of so many 
thousands in the era of the tragedy, with its running accompaniment of 
swoop, cut, crash, clink, chasm, flush, flash, gnash, spasm, and gurgle. 
But once more hark ye, my masters— 


Furies that round the scaffold hoot and hymn ; 

The staggering stairs, the plank, the basket’s brim ; 

The shrinking neck beneath the glittering rafter ; 

The loosened swoop, the clank, cut, crash, &c. (p. 182-3.) 


Robespierre the younger is thus pictured, en route to the guillotine— 


The tyrant’s brother, flower of broken stalk, 

Borne up by guards, has reached the bloody balk. 

The headsmen lift him to the mark. ‘They gird, 

They bend, push, plant him. Now! clink! flash! &c. (p. 258.) 


While Robespierre’s own appearance on the same platform is thus pic- 
tured— 

Foretasting pangs for ever to be wreaked, 

He startled at the abyss’s brink, and shrieked, 

And hailed, agape with horror and surprise, 

The unquenchable flame, and worm that never dies. . . . 

One hangman holds the head up, by its hairs— 

Heavens! how it scowls, it gnashes, and it glares. (p. 261.) 


But all this scenery from the shambles is parenthetical: we close the 
parenthesis, and proceed with our elegant extracts from the Q. C.’s 
teeming stores of imagery.) 

St. Just thus deals with a similitude borrowed from the drought- 
parched steppes of Asia : 


The bare black swamps in death-like silence sleep, 
All feet fly far, but reptiles burrow deep. 

Till, soon as signs uplift the watery urn, 

And dews bid herbs and ruminants return, 

The marsh shows fissures—b/isters lift their cowl, 
Blend a long mound, beasts startle from and howl: 
It heaves—explodes—as mud volcanoes spout, 
And some vast snake, or crocodile, flings out. 


; + mg feeling himself talkatively-disposed, and altogether wolfish, ex- 
claims — 
‘ My tongue has edge, 
Wound up and loaden, as their axe’s wedge. 


Who shall say Mr. Bliss is not original in his ideas and expressions ? 
Oct.—VOL. Cll. NO. CCCCVI. N 
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The same Tallien tucks a dagger under his wrap-raseal, intended for 
Robespierre, and declares — 


Through ranks of minions this shall reach his heart : 
Shall drive o’er seats of dupes and cravens full, 


As bounds through herds a bloodhound for the bull. 


Neat and appropriate. Barrére is in positive ecstasies at Tallien’s elo- | 
quence, and thus applauds him : 


What peals sublime can truth and reason roll! 
Why, here is music ravishes my soul ! 

No swan-like cadence, but an eagle's strain, 
Whose beak swoops screaming for a bison’s brain. 


Well may Tallien, under such auspices, demand unlimited freedom of 
speech : 


Let my tongue’s torrent have nor stay nor stain, 
As Arethuse untainted cleaves the main. 


Here is a cluster of likenesses, for which we have to thank St. Just: 


The Commonwealth from chaos comes, like earth, 
And wails, like man, the moment of his birth ; 
And, like the whirlwind’s morrow, springs to light 
From the storm’s bosom and the womb of night. 


We must try to bear in mind this genesis of the whirlwind’s morrow, 
for meteorological and poetical uses. Here is another striking simile, 
applied by Robespierre to Tallien: 


Shame on the Mountain must as mist condense, 
Till the blaze burst, and hurl the villain thence. 


Tallien pronounces Robespierre 
Mute as pest, and mystic as a bier; 


and plainly tells him, 


The giant gibbet towers, 
With bloody tooth, insatiably on high, 
To gnash for prey, deforming earth and sky, 
Above all law, all conscience, all control— 
The type and image, tyrant, of thy soul. 


Tallien is for sending him to plead at the Tribunal, on retributive 
grounds : 

As the brass bull, that bellowed o’er a fire, 

To enclose the inventor first, and last the buyer. 


In style One of Her Majesty’s Counsel is at times eminently terse and 
concise, or aims at being so, even at the risk of obscurity. icatame 
thus warns the deputies against sophistic and hostile counsellors : 


There are, who flatter, is, who tells you truth— 
Are, who divide you, is, who would unite. 
He declares that 
Fouquier for France at any shall impeach 
All, who corrupt the People, or alarm. 
He asks (and answers), 


What's fame? A parrot, fowlers teach by rote 
The by-word, time records, for dupes to quote. 
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The abbreviating process is also tried on single words, as well as sen- 
tences and lines; as where Robespierre cries, “Why did I leave my 
native vill?” or where Tallien exclaims, “Come, penetrate that den of 
hyens.” Old words, moreover, are used in a somewhat new fashion—as 
the word nape ; e.g. in Tallien’s vigorous outburst on Robespierre as 
one guilty 

Of kindling Terror’s trump to voice thy breath, 

Debauching truth, demoralising death, 

And brandishing an axe at every nape. 

And again, D’Anglas, apparently recognising some significant dis- 

tinction between the two nouns, inquires 


Whose neck seemed safer than Desmoulin’s nape f 


Mark the phraseology as well as the modesty of Barrére in the 
lines— 


Pause not to choose a chairman more condign. 
Since honour’s post is danger’s, make it mine. 


While Robespierre complains— 
Me all insidiate, all calumniate still ; 


a fagon de parler which reminds us of a speech of the first Lord Balti- 
more, as recorded by Madame d’Arblay: “I have been,” said he, “u 

a little excoriation to see a ship lanced ; and you’ve no idiom how well it 
sailed.” 

Plentiful illustrations might be adduced, too, of Mr. Bliss’s fancy for 
antithesis, and a certain (or uncertain) epigrammatic construction,—as 
in Robespierre’s warning, 

Respect this edict! woe the wights that scorn! 


’T will bite and spit them in the ditch asunder, 
Loathed for the crime, and laughed at for the blunder. 


Or in Tallien’s denunciation of him as 


A traitor, tyrant, murderer, monster, fiend— 
And, by those lips convulsed their smile beneath, 
Coward in heart, and liar in thy teeth. 


But the reader is probably, as the reviewer is certainly, weary; as weary 
as a grammar schoolmaster of inspecting the nonsense verses of his class. 
For this tragedy @ posteriori sadly emphasises Mr. Moile’s sly @ priors 
remark, on receiving, in some consternation, his friend’s five acts and 
forty-one scenes,—“ your letter . . . has given me some anxiety, as well 
on your account as my own. On yours, for there had existed till now, 
L thought, no indication that you were, for your sins, visited with 
poetic aspirations.” If this sort of tragedy-writing argues foregone sin 
(or if not, but simply on its own account), the sooner Mr, Bliss cries 
Peccavi ! the better. 


n2 
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POLPERRO. 


BY FLORENTIA. | 


Friday, October 30th_—The town of Polperro is in a manner jammed 
between high cliffs and rocky hills, the houses terraced one above another ; 
the entrance to the small harbour from the sea is extremely narrow, and 
the rocks on either side are heaped up in ragged piles of every a and 
point upwards in the most fantastic shapes. To the right and left the 
cliffs continue along the coast as far as the eye can reach ; even the shore 
below the town is so completely iron-bound with huge rocks one can no- 
where descend to the water's edge, but look down from a vast height on 
the blue waves below. The coast is broken into small we and creeks, 
into which the sea dashes, beating against the cliffs, and covering the 
rocks with snowy foam. To the west the land runs out in a lofty head- 
land beyond Fowey, about twelve miles distant, and to the east are dimly 
discerned the line of hills that mark the entrance to Devonport and Ply- 
mouth Harbour. The town of Polperro consists of streets so very narrow 
they resemble the alleys in a Dutch picture; and one ascends and 
descends by flights of interminable steps by no means remarkable for 
cleanliness, when one picks one’s way tant bien que mal among the débris 
of deceased fish, avoiding a gaunt cod’s head to slip away on the tail. I 
am sure I shall never eat fish any more after seeing the way it is thrown 


about in these dirty little streets, where I often came upon piles of 
eonger-eels so enormous they more resembled huge marine boa-con- 
strictors than food by which man is to increase and multiply. 

The climate is, however, deliciously mild, and here, in the beginning 
of November, we find the myrtle in fall bloom, as well as roses, carna- 
tions, and passion-flowers, and I, who came eo for winter weather, 

e 


denude myself in my walks something in the fashion of a clown in an 
pow of one garment after another, with such power does the sun 
still pour down his rays. The people appear to be very primitive in their 
habits ; their saddles for the donkeys, made of wood, and exactly the 
same shape as those on which Joseph and Mary are represented in their 
flight into Egypt, in the pictures of the old masters, are quite curiosities. 
The names, too, here are very good; our maid rejoices in the high- 
sounding title of Phillippa Lewellyn, and as to Tremellion and Trelawny, 
&c., &c., there are no end of them, nor of saints either, for almost every 
town bears the name of some sanctity unknown even in the abundant 
list of the Romish calendar, remnants no doubt of our British or Saxon 
ancestors, when driven to these uttermost regions by the Norman con- 
ogre To-day I directed my walk inland beyond the town through 

e valley extending at the base of the lofty hills which enclose the har- 
bour. Here I followed the course of a dashing bubbling mountain- 
torrent, flowing over a beautifully pebbled bottom, forming in its course 
cascades and waterfalls, saluting the ear with that music which ever 
seems to my imagination the voice of nature uplifted among the ever- 
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lasting hills. The road wound up the valley through steep, rocky ban 
covered with ivy, the hills, or rather inn rising on either side until 
reached an elevated point commanding a view of various other valleys 
disappearing among the hills in different directions ; lonely orchards here 
and there clothing their sides like little patches of verdure in the wilder- 
ness. In so solitary a scene one wondered where the people would come 
from to gather the fruit. After wandering about for some hours in these 
lonely lanes, a prey to that melancholy ah of future ills that ever 
possesses me + rn alone with nature, when I think of these two dear 
children, and calculate the fearful odds of my ability to conceal them. I 
retraced my steps, wishing earnestly for the presence of that dear friend 
whose society alone imparts comfort to my soul under the pressure of 
cruel and unmerited wrongs. It is in scenes like these, far from the 
hum of busy life, far from the haunts of men in the presence of 
the eternal hills rising in silent deur to the blue sky, shut in amid 
the recesses of a rocky valley, where streams flow among dark masses of 
stone, and silence is widdeos save by the bubbling of water over the 
rocks, that one’s soul feels penetrated by the vanity of the moving world 
without, where death and 5 are ever at work; where the tongue of 
man incessantly silences thought, and life passes away in one confused 
whirl so different from the majestic silence of such a lonely scene,—the 
stillness around invites the mind to reflection, and tinges its thoughts 
with a gentler melancholy. Oh! how I hate the clatter of insensate 
tongues! How I love the silence of the hills! Nay, how buffoonish 
— appears after musing like this! alone, in silent communion with 
ature ! 


Saturday, October 31st.—The morning broke in glorious brilliant 
sunshine, casting broad floods of light across the blue sea, more like a day 
in August than at this late season; the pointed rocks, heaped in fantastic 
shapes at the entrance of the harbour, stood out in dark lines, and the 
town glistened, and the white houses sparkled in the sun. After break- 
fast, I sallied out to enjoy this radiant day, and proceeding down the — 
flight of steps that lead from our narrow alley to the cliffs on the left si 
of the bay, I emerged on the terraced walk elevated an immense height 
above the sea. The coast is, indeed, iron-bound; and, far as the eye can 
reach, presents a succession of creeks and narrow inlets, into which the 
sea becbia, covering the rocks with snowy foam; altogether, the scene is 
wild, romantic, bold, and singularly solitary, unbroken by a sound save 
the monotonous splash of the waves below. Above, the hill rises perpen- 
dicularly, bright with the yellow blossoms of the furze and purple thyme, 
the rocks jutting out here and there covered with ivy, which grows freely 
everywhere, Turning my back on the town, I followed the footpath to 
Talunt, where the descending hills form a small sequestered bay, and the 
sea-shore is strewn with fine white sand and delicate little shells, through 
which comes rushing down a mountain stream, clear and pure, bubbling 
over a pebbly bed of stones of every colour. Beyond, on the hill, rises the 
church, to which we mounted by a steep ascent between rocky banks, the 
lane continuing inland for some distance, until we wales Port Looe, 


where the hills dividing form a valley, opening to the ocean on the right. 
I walked up hill and down dale until I approached the Vale of Love, 
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ich I thave before attempted to describe—vain effort to paint with 
so fair a scene. We descended to the town by a steep, shady 
high banks concealed the view until we reached the 
fourteen arches, when the splendid scene burst im all its 
it up by the radiant sunshine. 
this trme sorely tired, I procured a fly, and snatching a 
i in the afternoon for Liskeard. The first three or four 
country was bald and bare, until we approached the seat of the 
wnys, when, leaving their park to the right, we descended gradu- 
, into the vale of Trelawny. Oh! what a glorious, what a magnificent 
! Hill after hill came sweeping down in bold lines on either side 
in the narrow bottom, each and all clothed with oak, tinted with 
radiant autumnal hue—save where on a rising mound stood isolated 
group of fir-trees, scathed, and old, and time-worn, contrasting their 
dark green to the brilliant colours around. 

The eye wandered in amazement among the succession of down-like 
hills one above another, and heaped in varied form; one branch of 
the valley stretching far up to the right, along which the road wound, 
while another valley burst into view m an opposite direction, the two 
meeting at the base of a steep hill, down which we crawled with our 
two wretched cat-like horses (something like the course of a snail 
down the side of a house). Such a domain is, indeed, beyond all price; 
and were I a Trelawny, and born among those exquisite woods, how 
Ishouid love my home! Having now reached the bottom, we began to 
ascend the opposite side of the hill, and mounted for at least two miles ; 
as we ascended, the splendid scene behind rose up to meet our gaze in all 
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its glory, and I shall never forget the grandeur of those two valleys, the 

boldness of the outlines, the richness of the woods, the gorgeousness of 

the colouring ! 

We — through a fine country, though tame after what we had 
t, and 


just le soon reached another lofty hill, from whence we descried 
Liskeard in the distance, standing on very high ground, backed by an 
elevated range of hills containing the copper mines. The name of 
Liskeard seemed unaccountably faniiliar to me, and I discovered why, 
when I learnt from the driver that the late Charles Buller had been its 
member; and I could not suppress a smile at the idea of any aflinity 
between that talented exquisite, now, alas! no more, onee the most 
coxcomical of Whig members, and this simple out-of-the-way place 
at the very ultima thule of England. Liskeard is patos on 
this side through a romantic vale, with richly-wooded hilly banks 
on either side, through which flows the dashing river Looe, con- 
tinuing its course to the town of that name. Mounting the hill we 
reached Liskeard, a most queer, original, in-and-out kind of place, 
where we had to force our way through a market to the church, an 
exceedingly elegant structure of some antiquity. The interior was 
striking, the arches on either side of the nave being formed of a kind 
of white stone full of spars, which glistened as the last rays of the 
sun streamed in through the western windows. The organ was playing 
some simple church music, and as I sat down to rest awhile, the scene was 


melancholy, and yet sweet, alluring my mind to a chastened sadness, 
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of my sad fate and looked at the dear child who then 
sat on my knee, and shuddered to think how coming years might divide 
us. The organ always affects me with excessive melancholy; and as I 
found myself gradually sinking under the influence of sad thoughts, I 
arose and hastened out of the pretty church to continue our rambles 
about the town, which is clean and nice, with some handsome residences 
about it. We returned by a different road home, more to the right, and, 
descending the hill, passed through another portion of the same valley, 
equally rich and wooded ; but ere the day had closed in, and though a 
brilliant moon had risen, I could only discern the outline of a very grand 
scenery as we alternately mounted and descended steep hills. The whole 
aspect of the country is bold and well wooded, not in isolated parts only, 
but throughout the entire district. By the time we reached Polperro we 
were intensely tired, and I retreated to bed, glad to lie down in the 
dark and have nothing more to gaze at, so exhausted did I feel. 

Sunday, November 1st.—In the morning we scrambled among the 
beautiful rocks at the entrance of the bay, and watched the foam beatin 
up in clouds of milky spray; in the afternoon we went to church, a 
my heart was penetrated with sad pleasure at seeing the dear children on 
their knees offering up their simple prayers, so innocent, so guileless ; for 
if sin indeed dwells in those artless hearts, it is in form so mitigated, so 
minute, as compared to our gross, palpable, abominable misdeeds—'tis as 
the shadow to the substance, and I feel ashamed and humiliated before 
their pure presence. Oh! that I were a child like them. Oh! for 
ignorance, simplicity, unquestioning faith once more! Oh! for those 
innocent maiden days when passion lay dormant, and the mind, like 
a pellucid lake, is ruffled only by the wafting of pure and innocent 
thoughts, wishes, and affections! Oh! to be once more like my own 
children! I gave free scope to these thoughts, for the sermon was a 
melancholy specimen of how ill a man can preach who fancies he has a 
talent for extempore delivery. Such a string of wotds void of sense I 
seldom have had the misfortune to hear. When the wearisome discourse 
laboured to a lingering conclusion, I escaped out of the church to walk 
by the evening twilight along the shore, where the waves, agitated by a 
rising wind, dashed against the rocks, and the wild scene looked stern 
and imposing in the darkening night. I love to walk when the sun is 
gone ; the gaudy, happy sun is no companion for me; I have no answer- 
ing ray within my soul; but when the dark clouds skim across the sky, 
and the moon throws a fitful light—when the ocean roars, and the white 
waves foam and break—when the winds how! amid the crannies of the 
rocks, and echoes in hollow moans in the lonely creeks and dark caves— 
when the mountains rise in black, dark lines aloft, unrelieved by any 
colour, stern and wild, and each plant and shrub presents some un- 
familiar shape, and looks like a fairy spirit watching in the dark night— 
when the voice of man is silent, and his step no more is heard, and all 
nature lies enshrouded in one vast inky mantle,—I like to wander forth 
and muse. For then the scene is congenial, giving back the darkened 

t of my inmost soul ; the chord of sympathy is touched, and I feel 
lulled in m oly peace. 

Monday, November 2nd.—This morning is more gloomy thyn any 
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have but the air is still mild and pleasant, the 
yeaa me in my intention of driving to Fowey, six miles 


mt, in the P. car, a most rustic vehicle, something like a baker’s 
, with seats, on which we sat instead of the loaves, drawn by a horse 
of both eyes, that plunged about up hill and down dale in-the kind 
of reckless way one can conceive a creature going devoid of vision. How 
it did jolt! We were thumped and shaken in the most fearful manner as 
we drove along ruts, miscalled roads, full of holes, and shot round the 
most acute angles, narrowly avoiding losing a wheel en passant, ‘Then 
we charged up a hill so precipitate one dared not look behind, but sat 
trembling in terror, only increased by the rapid descent down some pre- 
cipice on the opposite side. The country was bald and barren, devoid of 
objects of interest, so our attention was wholly concentrated:on our 
terrific progress through these execrable roads that passed between high 
hedges for many miles, until at length, on a height, we were surprised by 
a pretty view, as the hills opened before us and descended into a basin 
below, that in shape reminded me of the cup of a lily, the green hills 
around rising like verdant and gigantic leaves from the centre of the 
flower. But we were soon enveloped again in a labyrinth of lanes and 
hedges, jolting and jumbling onwards, until descending a precipitous hill 
we reached Bordinnick, on the river Fowey, exactly opposite that town, 
which rose on the opposite bank ; here the scene was strikingly beauti- 
ful, the river broad and clear, and the banks on either side rising along 
the water-side. This place was visited by the Queen during her excur- 
sion in Cornwall, and from hence she proceeded to the iron mimes and 
Ristormel Castle, six miles distant. 

We engaged a boat to take us down the river, which winds round 
successive headlands, until a fresh turn displays its onward progress. 
As we rowed on, reach after reach opened before us, and the lofty 
hills, covered with trees, descended with much grandeur to the brink. 
A considerable gale springing up, we returned, for the wind blew strong, 
and the man and the boy could hardly manage the boat. I begged 
to be landed on the opposite shore, where we walked in the grounds of 
Fowey Castle, and proceeded to the house built above the town—one of 
those large and clumsy modern castles one invariably meets with in a 
mountainous country, a mania for erecting such edifices having ruined 
most of the Scotch lairds. This particular specimen had nothing to 
recommend it from its fellows, being compounded of no describable style 
of architecture. : 

Regaining our boat, we rowed onwards to the opening of the harbour, 
the entrance marked by huge masses of rocks, with two old towers ex- 
tending opposite each other at the south of the harbour, against which 
the sea came foaming in tremendous breakers. The river is very broad 
opposite the town, and the harbour contained many ships; the whole 
scene strikingly solitary and out-of-the-world-looking. 

After spending some hours in exploring the banks of the Fowey, we 
re-entered our car, to be shaken to our very toes. 

Wednesday, November 4th.—This day was clouded by rain and 
mist, which forced me to remain in the house, however eager I might be 
for exploring this charming country. As, however, the rain ceased 
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about noon, and the sun peeped out, I was enabled to satisfy my longing 
desire once more to visit Trelawny, and explore more minutely its 
romantic valley. With the assistance of the car we traversed the muddy 
lanes, after enduring a proper allowance of thumps and jerks en rode ; 
the horse being alike unamenable to whip or exhortation we proceeded 
very slowly. Arriving at the head of the pass, leading down the descent 
to the desired point of view, we walked along through the lane, high 
rocky banks rising on each side, displaying the varied beauties of” a 
natural garden. Here were the richest and most lovely variety of mosses 
of every hue, green, brown, white, and yellow, the most delicate speci- 
mens of numerous ferns, the creeping ivy, the pretty blackberry, the 
primrose and violet leaves—all mixed among the jutting projecting rocks, 
and surmounted by a fringe of hazel-trees along the top—the air per- 
fumed with the delicious scent of oak-woods in autumn, like fragrant 
myrrh, and so soft, that the fading leaves were the only indication 
of the late season—the weather otherwise more resembling May. At 
length we reached the point where the romantic valley opened before 
us right and left in all its majesty, and my impression of its lbeaunties was 
now confirmed ; it was so rich, so luxuriant, the line of hills so grand, 
the distance so extensive, and the headland at the foot of the valley 
rising so abruptly, that the seclusion and isolation of the scene was com- 

lete. What lovely glens, what shady nooks, what long-drawn lines of 
graceful hills prolonged into distance! What a luxuriant mantle of oaks 
spread over their surface, leaving no bare space! Oh, it was indeed beau- 
tiful ! and such as I shall remember with increasing admiration. 

On our return we visited the residence of the Trelawnys, on the 
summit of the hill, an old mansion more venerable from age than beauty, 
and so situated as wholly to exclude all prospect of their charming 
domain. The front is remarkable from a tower rising out of the dwell- 
ing-house, and the large adjoining windows of the hall on the right. 
On the left is the chapel, which, as the family are Catholics, adjoins the 
house. Within the ancient hall is the picture of a daughter of the 
house, a pensive, lovely creature, who being crossed in love, and suddenly 
hearing of the death of her beloved, lost her senses, and wandered a 
maniac among the woods of her native valley, refusing all assist- 
ance or sympathy, but roving, as if in search of some lost treasure. 
Death at length overtook her, and she was one day found dead and 
cold at the foot of an overspreading oak, once the scene of her meet- 
ings with her lover. Her troubled spirit now rests within the chapel, 
and her image hangs on the walls of the old hall, an object of interest 
to those acquainted with the melancholy tale. The old rooks cawed 
meng round the house, and the place was deserted, sad, and falling to 

ecay. 

We returned home after the usual quantum of jolting, and I passed 
the evening in edifying myself with the life of Lord Stowell, who dwindled 
down from his high + on as the dispenser of equity and the friend of 
Johnson and Malone, to the boon companion of my old friend Dr. B . 
when he usually stam and swore, and talked in the most licen- 
tious manner for his edification, abusing him furiously for stinting his 
allowance of port wine. How sad it is, great men cannot bequeath 
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their wits to their heirs as they can their lands, but that intellect, pre- 

venient to. , dwindles away as rapidly in ion as the mental 

flame blazes most brightly, contaming the of destruction amid 

its brilliancy, and sinking, after a short time, to a mass of ruins 
istinguished from the common dust of ordmary mids ! 

Friday, November 6th.—This morning we started early to Ristormel 
Castle and the mimes of Lostwitheil, sixteen miles distant ; and when, 
after the close of the day, I sit down to recount the scenes I have passed 
through, and describe, however faintly, their marvellous — and 
changing loveliness, I feel so op with -my own utter inability to 
do them justice, that I can scarcely muster energy to proceed. The road 
lay through the town of Plynt, after which we traversed a conan hag 
ing out into rounded hills, open and campaign, cultivated to very 
summit, but bare of wood, and offering little attraction, being stiff in 
general outline, and divided into fields and hedgerows, so distinctly 
marked, they bore the appearance of some great map spread out before 
us. We descended into one of those solitary and romantic lanes I 
have so often mentioned, where, wedged in between hedges, we saw but 
little, until we approached the lodge of Mr. Fortescue’s place, Boconnick, 
through whose grounds we were to pass. Here, to the left, a lovely 
valley, thick with large and luxuriant oaks, wound along the course of a 
clear stream, giving a kind of foretaste of the beauties to be found within. 
Some pretty ornamented cottages were clustered round the gate, while, to 
the left, rose a lofty eminence crowned with dark pictures and surmounted 
by an obelisk—a landmark for all the surrounding country. On enteri 
the grounds, what a domain of rich magnificent scenery opened before us! 
What splendid trees, what verdant valleys, what lovely hills, clothed with 
magnificent wood! Never, excepting in Windsor Forest, have I seen so 
splendid a chase! Before us stood the house, large, though unpleasing 
and melancholy in appearance; below it lay a valley covered with downy 
grass, on either side of which rose the picturesque woods, far as the eye 
eould reach. To give an idea of the extent, [ venture to say that the 
lawn alone contains 200 acres, and the deer park, through which we pro- 
ceeded after descending into the valley, appears boundless indeed—from 
one entrance to the other a distance of at least six miles is traversed. 
Rising by a steep hill, we reached the open ground in the deer-park, 
where droves of these graceful animals riveted K ’s astonished gaze, 
who instantly exclaimed they were like donkeys with horns. We now 
passed a gate into woods, where a long avenue, bordered with laurels 
of gigantic growth, continues for nearly two miles, this umbrageous road 
terminating the princely domain. 

Fair Boconnick! Long may the sunbeams play among thy forests 
and illumine thy streams! Remembrance of thy luxuriant beauties 
shall ever dwell im my memory ! Such a scene once beheld never can 
be forgotten, where uature and art go hand in hand with riches to set off 
every natural beauty. 

The road now rapidly descended into the town and valley of Lost- 
witheil, the former situated on the banks of the Fowey river, at the 
bottom of romantic hills, which quite surround it. After disposing of 
our carriage, we proceeded on foot to Ristormel Castle, whieh lays above 
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the town through charming woods, bordering the river ; and as I stepped 
along in absent melancholy, musing, I felt like one moving along in a 
dream anxious to reassure myself of individuality, for from my very 
childhood the idea and name of Ristormel, and the longing to view it, 
had ever haunted me, occasioned by a picture I had seen illustrating the 

ical story of the last lord, who murdered his brother to obtain pos- 
session of the castle, but ever haunted by the remembrance of his crime, 
wandered through the world a miserable, childless man ; returning at 
length, led by some dire fatality to these walls, where, as the legend 
goes, his m brother appeared to him at the mysterious hour of 
midnight, and laying his icy hands on him, so chilled his very heart and 
curdled his blood, that he fell back a 

Recalting to my mind all mysterious fears and kindling curiosity of 
my childhood occasioned by this tale, it seemed strange indeed that 1 was 
really to see the place I had so often mused about. I searcely could 
believe it, and moved along with an odd sense of that dreamy reality. 
Now childhood, nay, girlhood, was gone, with all its pleasant fancies and 
happy anticipations, and I stood there a careworn wanderer—yet with a 
strange link between the happy past and the sad present in the curiosity 
I felt to view this ruined castle. 

The walk through the woods was extremely beautiful. Below us lay 
the river and the well-wooded hills ; opposite, surrounding the modern 
mansion of Ristormel, a place I quite disdained, being odious to me as a 
modern desecration of so mysterious a name, suggestive of dark fancies 
and mysterious legends. i we gradually wound round the eminence 
on which the castle stands, curiosity has time to increase, for from the 
height on which it stands and the thickness of the trees it is wholly 
invisible until one is close upon it. Here we are at last on the summit; 
the castellated walls, clothed in a dark mantle of ivy, rose before us, and 
we stand before the gateway. What a beautiful rum! What a 
majestic pile! perfect in outline—scarcely a stone is missing. There it 
stands, embosomed in woods, like some costly gem encased in an emerald 
setting ! The gateway, still perfect, is light and graceful, and through 
it we passed into what was once an immense court, where I found t 
form of the castle to have been an exact circle, surrounded by castellated 
walls, terminating with the keep opposite the entrance. e court in 
which we stood was the centre of the building, and of great size ; around 
it the different apartments were entered by three larger and four lesser 
doorways ; the outlines being entire, and the interior rooms still showing 
the remains of what once were enormous fireplaces and lofty windows. 
The aspect of the whole was unique, from its sym ; the circle 
exact, the entrances corresponding perfectly with each other, the roof 
only wanting to make it habitable. On the grass overgrowing the 
court-yard, the marks where the Queen’s tent had been pitched on the 
occasion of her visit were yet visible—odious revival of modern glitter 
within these dark, time-worn walls, whence spirits had deseended, and 
eurses had been hurled on the last of the long line of lords of Ristormel, 
who had ridden out im armed array from its gateway, and whose 
pennon had proudly floated from the lofty keep. Dark, solitary, and 
mysterious should all its associations be ! 
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ing along the walls at the we obtained a did view of 

the bosutif valley winding along banks of — towards 
Bodmin—the hills, clothed with wood, softly melting away in the distance 
wg varied undulations)—the rich autumnal tints contrasting with the 
green ivy covering the castle walls. To the left, on the side of a 

hill, lay the mines to which we were bound. On descending, we noticed a 
double moat running around the entire walls, marking it to have been a 
of considerable strength ; an old cork-tree spread its dark branches 

near, from which I bore away a bit in memory of my visit. As we 
departed from the lonely scene, no sound disturbed the silence, and there 
was an awful look about the place that involuntarily made the voice 
become low, and seemed to forbid all laughter and mirth. Five minutes’ 
walk brought us to the mines close at hand, and here “ How altered was 
the sprightlier scene !”—all was life and movement, noise and hubbub! 
A collection of dingy huts and outhouses seemed a rallying-point for the 
miners, who stood by in groups; strange-looking beings, in dark red 
dresses, their faces smeared with earth, and their bodies so scantily covered 
with the flannel working-dress, they looked like a troop of savage Indians. 
I asked for the captain of the men, and felt a little abashed at finding 
myself alone, only accompanied by K——, in the midst of such a gro- 
tesque group. A dapper youth advanced, to whom I communicated, 
in as polite a manner as I was able, our wish to explore the mines. He 
demurred—lI pressed ; at length he consented to my request, promising 
that we eel be treated just like her Majesty—ride in the iron carriage 


she was drawn in, covered with the identical green baize, which he dis- 
played to us, carefully preserved in hisroom. All this was very flattering, 
an 


we were highly amused in watching the consequent preparations. 
A number of the miners appeared with bits of candle stuck in pieces of 
earth fixed to their hats—walking human candlesticks ; others carried 
pounds of fresh candles round their necks, which, sticking out of their 
bosoms, looked novel objects to press to one’s heart ; another group were 
arranging themselves for the expedition in an adjoining hut, into which 
I, with undue curiosity gazing, was startled by seeing a form too nearly 
resembling our first parent in Paradise to be altogether agreeable. Our 
friend, the captain, now advanced, and all being in readiness, conveyed 
us up the hill to the mouth of the mine, which was low and small, 
situated in the side of the hill ; a dense smoke issued from it. The red 
soil around, the strange figures of the men, their garments red, as if 
dipped in blood, their pale and haggard features, gave the whole scene a 
wonderful resemblance to one’s idea of the bottomless pit, as described in 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and made us all feel rather queer. I wished for 
my smelling-bottle in case of fainting. K was silent ; Hannah D. 
was speculating on the display of her legs before so many men on 
entering the carriage ; her sister looked rather sulky, as if she considered 
she was being made a victim. The men crowded round to assist in 
artanging our iron van ; a board was cut into seats, and spread with the 
royal baize, and in we bundled, attended by the gallant captain, and 
were drawn to the mouth of the mine by four men, “just (he observed) 


as her Majesty was.” 
After we had once plunged into the smoke we all felt relieved ; as the 
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reality was less di ble than we expected, although the was 
ow and eatin? We were vetted by mente he thn with 
lighted candles in their hats, the whole troop of miners following us in a 
kind of procession bearing li so that as we passed along, the appear- 
ance of ourselves seated in the van, the damp sides of the cavern spark- 
ling in the light, the walking candlesticks, the heavy tramp of the men, 
inl the long winding procession behind, formed a very novel and singular 
scene. As we proceeded, I could not help alarming my companions, 
suggesting, in a whisper, what would be our fate should all these men 
turn on us helpless women ? This was an awful reflection; but their ex- 
treme respectfulness reassured us, and we _— ourselves over to our fate 
with philosophical calmness, and were dra in actually 2800 feet 
under the earth to the iron shaft, where we descended from our van, and 
I was presented with a pick-axe and desired to strike some ore out of the 
rock, which I did so vigorously as to be highly applauded. But, joking 
apart, I really did begin to get a little alarm at our unprotected position, 
and on being asked by the captain ‘‘ to pass my opinion on the place,” 
I declare that I thought the sooner I was out of it the better I should be 
pleased ; so, regaining our triumphal car, we were dragged back as we 
came. The effect of the blue twilight, as we approached the opening, 
was very singular, and we hailed the return of day and sunshine most 
cordially. We parted on friendly terms from our red-robed friends, 
who, could one have fancied their garments stained with blood instead 
of clay, exactly resembled the description of the figures of the Sans- 
Culottes hovering round the guillotine at the French revolution. K 
was so enchanted with the attentions of the captain, she declared “ he 
was the best friend she had ever met, and that day the happiest of 
her life.” Poor child! Here is the age of happy ignorance, when 
retrospect offers no melancholy forms to chill the Rain and sadden the 
passing’ scene. Reaching the town, we re-entered the carriage and 
returned by another road, by no means so picturesque, still offering many 
fine views. Proceeding along Berry, down where a vast expanse of open 
country presents itself, we rapidly approached Polperro. At the top of 
the hill we were obliged to dismount and slide down quite in the dark on 
a perfect sea of mud. ‘To-day was Mary’s birthday, and we found her 
arrayed in a little paper crown anxiously waiting our return. After 
our dinner a little feast was spread for fe of which she and K 
sat down to partake, myself opposite ; and as I gazed at those two chil- 
dren, Mary’s little eyes sparkling with delight as she shared her treasures 
with her sister, I turned away in agony of spirit, in unspeakable despair, 
for the thought arose—Will another birthday find their mother with 
them? Their childish mirth seemed to mock my bitter spirit, and I 
hurried them off to bed, in order to end a scene which awakened such sad 
and foreboding fears and melancholy anticipations. 7 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 











COSTUME IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the particulars of costume we have often thought that our grand- 
fathers displayed more taste than we have been able to infuse into many 
of our modern fashions. There was something grand, commanding, even 
dignified, in the broad and embroidered coat, the long waistcoat, the full 
wig ; the mere cock of the hat could be made to convey a dozen different 
impressions to the beholder ; the lace ruffles were, perhaps, dandified and 
effeminate, but there was something rich even in them. 

We have now lying before us an old magazine in which there is a por- 
trait of a great somebody of the time, apparently a conspicuous member 
of the haut ton, and as he was, no doubt, an exquisite of the first water, 
and followed the prevailing fashions to the very letter, the picture may 
be considered in a wider sense—as the portrait of the English gentleman 
of the eighteenth century. Mark the studied precision of his dress—mark 
the stiff bearing of every limb, as if each thread had given him notice 
that it was stretched to the utmost, and must crack on the slightest pro- 
vocation. From his toes to the very extremities of his hair he is full- 
dressed according to the notions of the time. Under his arm is the 
cocked-hat which was intended to be worn, but which he cannot venture 
to put on lest it disturb the gravity of his wig; his head is covered with 
white powder, and his face with “rouge et blanc;” his cravat, “ white 
as the driven snow” (the black stock was become obsolete by this time), 
is formally tied beneath his chin, and his tail hangs in solemn state from 
the back of his head ; his embroidered coat, with its ample skirts, is thrown 
gracefully aside, to exhibit the gaudy waistcoat and its capacious pockets, 
which, in its turn, reaches just low enough to avoid concealing his glit- 
tering knee-buckles; his red plush inexpressibles, silk stockings, and 
highly — shoes (which even threaten to eclipse the brilliancy of 
their silver or brilliant buckles)—their high red heels, which tilt him for- 
ward till he deseribes an acute angle with the ground; the lace ruffles 
that flutter at his wrists; the sword that dangles at his heels, or the stout 
cane that reaches almost to his head, complete his dress, and combine in 
giving to a form of no very exquisite proportions an air of grandeur and 
magnificence which the sparks of modern times severely lack. 

The general costume of gentlemen in 1760 has been thus described : 

“ Square-cut coats and long flapped waistcoats, with pockets in them, 
nearly meeting the stockings, which were still drawn up over the knee 
so high as nearly to conceal the breeches; large hanging cuffs to the 
coat-sleeves, and lace ruffles; the skirts of the coat distended with wire or 
buckram, just in the fashion of the ladies’ whalebone-extended petticoats ; 
blue or scarlet silk stockings, lace neckcloths, square-toed, short-quartered 
shoes, with high red heels and small buckles; riding-wigs, bag-wigs, 
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nighteap-wigs, tie-wigs, and bob-wigs, and small three-cornered hats, 
laeed with gold or silver galloon, and sometimes trimmed with feathers.” 

But perhaps the best idea may be formed from the following descri 
tion of St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke :—‘ He was dressed in the 
extremity of fashion, and wore a light blue velvet coat, with immense 
cuffs, richly embroidered with silver ; amber-coloured stockings ; crimson 
leather shoes, fastened with diamond buckles, and a diamond-hilted sword, 
with a long silken tassel dangling from the handle. His cravat was of 
point-lace, and his hands were almost hidden by pe 9 Sere ruffles of 
the same material; his hat was laced with silver, and feathered at the 

and he wore his own brown hair in ringlets of some eighteen or 
twenty inches in length, tied behind with a long streaming ribbon” (“ red 
ribbon,” says Mr. Ainsworth, in his “ St. James’s,” and adds, “a mode 
which he himself had introduced”); “ his handkerchief, which he carried 
in his hand, was strongly perfumed, and he diffused an odour around him 
as he walked, as if he had just risen from a bath of roses.” 

This description must be taken, however, cum grano salis, as the 
reader will remember that Bolingbroke was a bit of a 3 

A dress of George I. is thus described by Horace Walpole :—*“ A 
dark tie-wig, a plain coat, waistcoat and breeches of snuff-coloured 
cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and a blue ribbon over all ;” 
and a summer visiting dress of Walpole himself was—‘ A lavender suit, 
the waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk, worked in 
the tambour, partridge-silk stockings, and gold buckles, ruffles and frill, 
generally lace.” 

Goldsmith, always a showy dresser, had, according to the books of Mr. 
William Filby, tailor, at the sign of the Harrow, in Water-lane, a suit 
described as of “ Tyrian bloom, satin grain, and garter-blue silk breeches, 
price 8/, 2s. 7d.;” “a blue velvet suit, 21/. 10s. 9d. ;” and, some time 
later, ‘“‘a green, half-trimmed frock and breeches, lined with silk; a 
queen’s-blue dress suit; a half-dress suit of ratteen, lined with satin, a 

ir of silk stocking-breeches, and another pair of a bloom colour.” 

So much for the tout ensemble. We may as well, perhaps, devote a 
few words to the separate details of these costumes, and more particularly 
the head-dress. 

The cocked, or three-cornered hat, was generally lined with silk, and 
the flaps looped up, sometimes with gold or silver lace, to a button on the 
crown ; it was capable of considerable compression, from the very nature 
of its shape, and was generally crushed under the arm when its wearer 
entered a house. 

The wigs were of the most fickle fashion, sometimes fringed with thiek 
curls, sometimes fluttering in ringlets, sometimes bristling with short, 
crisp curls—now putting forth a long pendulous tail; then cur-tailed, 
with a mere sprout hanging down to the collar; and finally, boasting 
only a large bow of black or brown silk at the back. The “ campaign- 
wig” of 1702 was very full, curled, and eighteen inches in length to the 
front, with deep locks. Other varieties of wigs were known by the 
names of “the story,” “the bob,” “the Busby,” “the seratch,” “ the 
me “the brown George,” ‘the riding wig,” “the nighteap-wig,” 
“the periwig,” “ the tie,” “the queue,” &e. “ The tie” was the wig which 


we described as having a bow or tie affixed to the back of it, but which 
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degenerated into a string of silk or plaited hair, called, from its similarity 
to'that ‘appendage, a “pigtail.” T wigs were somewhat itn 
(and certainly superfluous) articles of dress, as mt de ew we 
state that, such was the demand for good natural hair for their manufac- 
ture, that the price was 3/. per ounce. 

Now, why gentlemen could not be content with the hair which nature 
gave them, we cannot conceive; the same tyrannical fashion which com- 
pelled them to part with their own locks, and buy and wear other people’s, 
re with equal propriety, have forced them to have their teeth drawn, 

the deficiency supplied by false ones. 

Goldsmith, more bitter in his satires than Addison, deals a blow at this 
fashion, in his “Citizen of the World:” “To appear wise, nothing is 
more requisite here than for a man to borrow hair from the heads of all 
his neighbours, and clap it, like a bush, on his own. The distributors of 
law and physic stick on such quantities, that it is almost impossible, even 
in idea, to distinguish between the head and the hair.” 

The cane, to which we have alluded, was not what is now-a-days com- 
prehended by the word—a mere walking-stick, but a stout staff, or wand, 
reaching almost up to the eyes of the wielder, who was stared in the face 
by a grotesque and hideous head, which was usually the top—it would be 
wrong to use the word handle. It was, in fact, the same batén which we 
may sometimes see carried by footmen at the backs of carriages on state 
occasions, or (for the benefit of country readers we will be still more ex- 
plicit) it was of the length and size of the “spud,” an agricultural 
weapon which old farmers persist in carrying about with them in their 
war upon weeds, no matter whether they walk in the fields or on the road, 
as a sort of emblem of their calling and staff of office, by whose autho- 
rity, and with whose aid, they take up all stray encroachers on the pas- 
tures or the wheat. 

The large muffs which were in vogue about the middle of the century, 
must, one would think, have given the gentlemen somewhat of an effemi- 
nate appearance, and were in Ctiavens contrast to the warlike sword that 
was girt about their waists. In two of Hogarth’s pictures we have 
examples from which to judge of the effect of these appendages of winter 
dress, namely, in “ Taste in High Life,” and in the “ Arrest for Debt” 
seene of the “ Rake’s Progress.” - 

But the military appear to have been dressed most grotesquely, and 
specimens may be seen in Hogarth’s “ March to Finchley,” ‘“ Masque- 
rades at Burlington Gate,” and “England,” their emblazoned conical 
caps appearing more like the head-dress of the victims of an auto-da-fé 
than of George II.’s British Grenadiers. 

The costume of the clergy does not seem to have been so arbitrary or 
so staid as it is now; much no doubt to the scandal of Parson Adams in 
his “ gown and cassock.” Here is a dress of Swift’s, described by himself 
in his Journal to Stella: “My dress was light camlet, faced with red 
velvet, and silver buckles.” 

The dress of the medical profession was, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
“a scarlet cloak, wig, sword, and cane;’’ and physicians are pointed out 
in Fielding’s “ Journey from this World to the Next,” as “‘ gentlemen in 
tie-wigs, carrying amber-headed canes.” 

Towards the close of the century we may find the fashions of gentle- 
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men’s dress gradually verging into what we may call modern costume. .The 
flaps of the cocked-hat, let down, displayed the low crown; and the three 
corners rounded off, it became somewhat of the of the round’ hat, 
into which it ultimately melted, if we may be allowed the expression; the 
crown, however, still continuing low and close to the head, In the 
mean while, when the coat was buttoned, the ample skirts became incon- 
venient, and were gradually shorn, till, about the year 1780, a coat 
nearer to the shape of what i a a “ ar eortege: cut,” or, per- 
approximating still more closely to the Quaker’s, made its 
~_ and, without any violent changes, the dress of 1720 may bose’ 
to have almost imperceptibly glided into that of 1800; the various trim- 
mings and trappings being abandoned, and the showy colours and rich 
ials giving place to more sober and less costly ones. 

We have been induced, perhaps, to be more prolix in our details of gen- 
tlemen’s costume, from a nervous anxiety respecting the task which was 
to follow it—to describe the fashions in ladies’ dress, which prevailed at 
the same time. So fickle, so extravagant, so eccentric (to use the mildest 
terms) as were the varieties of female costume, what pen shall describe 
them ? 

And then how to give each article its proper designation! Ye gods, 
assist us—our prayer is heard, for we have laid our hands upon a ready- 
written description of the Princess Mary’s dress; but we confess it is 
worse than Greek to us. 

‘‘ There was one blue tabby, embroidered with silver ; four sacks, all 
trimmed, one in silver tissue, faced and doubled before with pink-coloured 
satin, and trimmed with a silver point d’Espagne. ‘The stiff-bodied 
gown she was to be married in had an embroidery upon white, with gold 
and colours, very rich, and a stuff on a gold ground, prodigiously fine, 
with flowers shaded up to the middle of the breadths, like painting, and 
a kind of blue and embossed work of blue and silver towards the edges. 
They said that, before the stuff was woven, the gold itself weighed 
eighteen pounds. There were four more fine gowns, four fine-laced 
Brussels heads, and two extremely fine point ones, with ruffles and tip- 
pets, six French caps and ruffles,” &c. 

One of the dresses of Queen Caroline (the consort of George II.) was, 
we are told, “a robe of purple velvet made low in front, the upper part of 
the stomacher and the short loose sleeves edged with stiffened point-lace, 
the hair divided in the centre, raised in high and ample curls above the 
head, looped behind by a string of magnificent pearls, and descending in 
clustering ringlets down her back.” This is certainly more reasonable. 
Another dress of this period was “a blue and gold atlas gown, with a 
wrought petticoat edged with gold, shoes laced with silver, lace cap and 
lappets.” But the style immediately preceding this was “a flaming pet- 
ticoat of scarlet cloth, under a short gown of yellow brocade, worked with 
gold—an immense stomacher worked with gold.” 

Let us see if we can transfer the portrait which lies on our table to 
paper, and copy, with pen and ink, the sketch so senerene drawn by 
the artist’s pencil. It is a full length of “ Margaret Caroline Rudd,” 
says the inseription at the bottom of the print, ‘who was tried and 
acquitted at the Old Bailey on a charge of forgery.” Is it possible ? 
Has that fair form been confined in a dreary cell? Have those white 
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arms the constable and gaoler? Has that 
per contre of attraction tothe eyes of ac 
court? “ Aye,” replies stern “‘and those taper fingers, perhaps, 
Geteciied abicanighs: tana: ansinsied thet: santa mesle:withtike hare 
man’s rope, if the jury had not, at the earnest recommendation of the 
j leaned to the side of mercy!” 
he head-dress of this captivating captive it is almost beyond the 
of modern pen to essay a description of. An immense pyramid of 
Sieclineieenntiand unruffied stateliness ndicularly from her 
head, is surmounted by an elegant turban : her have the usual 
complement of paint, and her eyebrows are neither more nor less pen- 
cilled than those belonging to the generality of ladies of her time: when 
we at length find an article of dress (which we had almost despaired 
seeing), it is an elegantly-laced stomacher: the robing of the gown, open 
in front to display the richness of the petticoat beneath it, the single 
flounce that encircles it, are not dissimilar from those of recent times, 
but the long lace ruffles, elaborately fringed, worked, and ornamented, 
which are pendulous from the elbows, may almost be heard fluttering in 
the breath of agitation that pervades the court. This, then, is a specimen 
from the year 1771;—let us now glance at a portrait of a somewhat 
earlier 
Ho, ho! what buxom lady is this? or is it only the bust of a female 
placed upon the top of a sugar hogshead? Nay, now we have it—it is 
the hoop of which we have heard so often that distends that costly pet- 
ticoat till at last it appears like a Mongolfier balloon of respeetable 
dimensions. We remember reading a humorous letter in an old maga- 
zine, in which a husband complains that he had lately married a lady of 


5. 


F 


apparently comely proportions, who, in her déshabille, became a dwarf of 
scarcely feet in height. And how, think you, gentle reader, did 
this ion arise? Her head-dress measured some eighteen inches, 









that height. But her circumference decreased to a still more alarmin 
on the removal of the hoop, and the stately pyramid of silks an 

satins, which had stalked along all day, dwindled down at night to an 

insignificant pigmy of searcely half the artificial size which she had 


, presto, fly ! the scene is again changed, and here we are sitting 
Ror ta acer MeN ge YR But what is to 
be seen ? Each female countenance is concealed, not, as afterwards, 
ee Let us begone, since Beauty hides her 


We are now in more civilised times; it is the year 1780. But be 


cautious! Step carefully, or, perchance, you may tread upon the train 
of the lady who is by some yards in advance of you, and which is col- 


lecting and the dust, greatly to the discomfort and inconve- 
nience of the ing passengers’ eyes. 
Well done, ent and thmfty dame—that was a wise fashion of 


thine, the looping-up of those costly trains; for why should the streets 
of London be swept with silk? Now it hangs in graceful drapery around 
thee, instead of dragging in slovenly prodigality at thy heels. 
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The various styles of female head-gear, and the different fashions of 
dressing the hair were so numerous, and, at the same time, 80 monstrous, 
that, while we should wish to give a description of them all, we fear it is 
next to impossible. In the reign of Queen Anne, the hair was “ frizzled, 

1 and tortured into wreaths and borders, and u with 
forks, wires,” &c., and the gigantic head-dresses ap to have been for 
a time abandoned. ‘There is not so variable a thing in nature,” says 
the ‘‘Spectator,” “as a lady’s head-dress. Within my own memory 
I have known it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years ago 
it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that the female part of 
our species were much taller than the men. The women were of such 
enormous stature that we appeared as grasshoppers before them. At 

t the whole sex is in a manner dimini and sunk iuto a race of 

ies that seems almost another species. I remember several ladies 
who were once very near seven feet high, that at present want some inches 
of five. How they came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn. Whether the 
whole sex be at t under any penance which we know nothing of, 
or whether they have cast their head-dresses in order to surprise us with 
something of that kind which shall be entirely new; or whether some 
of the tallest of the sex, being too cunning for the rest, have contrived 
the method to make themselves sizeable, is still a secret, though I find 
most are of opinion they are, at present, like trees, new lopped and 
pruned, that will certainly sprout up and flourish with greater heads than 
before.” 

The “ Spectator” was not wrong in his last conjecture; but it was 
some time before these pollard ladies began to put forth fresh shoots 
which were to rise to a more ridiculous height than had been previously 
known. During the reigns of the first two Georges we meet few of these 
exaggerated heads, but soon after the accession of George III. the rage 
burst out anew. 

In 1732, a kind of gipsy hat seems to have been in vogue, jauntily 
worn on one side, and displaying the ts of a neat cap beneath. In 
1770, the out-of-doors head-dress was a flat hat, not worn in the ordinary 
manner, but ingeniously attached to the head, so as to stand up perpen- 
dicularly on its side, with the top of the crown and trimmings almost in 
a line with the face, thus exposing the whole of the back and crown of 
the head, which were clothed in a kind of hood. This absurd fashion was 
rendered n by the immense height to which the hair was again 
carried, as the following extract from the toilette directions contained in 
a pocket-book of the period will show: 

“ Every lady who wishes to dress her hair with taste and ele , 
should first Po an elastic cushion exactly fitted to her head. Then, 
having combed out her hair thoroughly, and properly thickened it with 
powder and pometnny let her turn it over her cushion in the reigning 

lL. Let her next divide the sides into divisions for curls, and adjust 
their number and size from the same models. If the hair be not of a 
sufficient length and thickness, it will be necessary to procure an addition 
ne. which is always to be had, ready-made, and matched to every 

our.” 

The prevailing taste in all the specimens before us, seems to have been 
to comb the hair upwards from the forehead over the pillow, or cushion, 
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and at the top of this pyramid was, sometimes nicely poised, a small 

sometimes it was gracefully woven at the extreme top into bands 

with strings of pearls, or surmounted with feathers—by some 

confined in a handsome handkerchief, which was tied beneath the chin— 
by others arranged into the form of a helmet, or other devices. 

In 1772, the pyramid of hair had a string of curls up each side, and a 
bow at the top; in 1778, it had risen to an immense height, widening 
as it rose, till it terminated in a large, out-spread mob-cap; while from 
the bottom, below the ears, and resting almost upon the shoulders, 
hung’a pair of gigantic curls; in 1780, it was thrown back obliquely 
over the head, and decorated with light crisp curls, or else carried up in 
a conical shape with a bow at the top; in 1783, the whole of the hair 
was brushed into five or six loose and immense curls, with a Jong tail 
hanging nearly to the waist ; in 1785, it resembled a modern judge’s 
wig, with a feather branching from the top; in 1786, it was spread out 
over a large square cushion, which extended on each side down to the ears 
(so as to leave the face as it. were the centre of a square), and allowed to 
hang in four or five tails, of which the middle one was the longest, at the 
back ; in 1790, it was carried up into one huge bunch, or knot, from the 
back part, high above the head ; in fact, the fashions were so variable, 
that we have not yet named even a tithe of the different styles. 

A song of the time thus ridiculed these enormities: 


Give Betsy a bushel of horsehair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound, 

Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round. 

Her cap flies behind, for a yard at the least, 
And her curls meet just under her chin, 

And those curls are supported, to keep up the jest, 
By a hundred, instead of one pin. 


The use of paste and pomatum here alluded to was necessary to give 
the hair a consistency and strength, to make it compact and remain in 
the form in which it was arranged. 

“‘ Still, however,” says a magazine article of the day, “though no- 
thing supports and nourishes the hair so much as powder and pomatum, 
yet it should be combed out by the roots with a small comb twice or 
three times in a fortnight.” 

The inconvenience of this style of head-dress is facetiously described 
in a letter from a lady, who complains of the coaches then in use being 
so low that she was compelled to sit almost doubled up to avoid crushing 
her hair against their roofs. 

In addition to these singular contrivances for arranging and dressing 
their own hair, the ladies, followimg the example of the other sex, re- 
sorted to the disgusting practice of wearing wigs; or, as they were 
called, *‘ tétes” and “heads,” which were, about the year 1780 (when 
they were most in vogue), very expensive, often costing thirty or forty 
pounds apiece. ‘These wigs were likewise well powdered ; mre even the 
application of this powder would seem to have required some taste and 
judgment, “for,” says an old writer, “a hair-dresser ought to be 
thoroughly versed in physiognomy, and must have a particular regard to 
the complexion and features of those he is employed to dress, that he 
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may use powder in a becoming proportion, and dress the hair to the 
dimensions of the face.” 

In those days he was a man of some consequence, this hair-dresser, 
and many an unfortunate martyr of fashion has been detained at home 
from important business, waiting in helpless déshabille for the arrival of 
his perruquier, unless his purse or condition rescued him from this thral- 
dom by giving him a valet. Apropos of wigs, and digressing for a 
moment from the branch of our subject at which we have arrived, we 
- must preserve the following anecdote:—In 1764 a temporary freak of 
fashion banished wigs from the heads of “ the quality,” and the conse- 
quence was that the large body of wig-makers in London saw nothing 
but poverty staring them in the face, to avoid which they considered the 
legislature bound to pass an act immediately, rendering it penal for the 
gentry to wear their own hair. A petition praying for the immediate 
introduction of such a law was accordingly drawn up, and, after being 
numerously signed, was carried, on February 11, 1765, in solemn proces- 
sion to St. James’s to be presented to the king. This proceeding was 
productive of a laughable riot, for the mob, perceiving that many mem- 
bers of the procession wore no wigs themselves, seized them, and forcibly 
sheared them of their hair in the public street. 

But to return to the ladies. A very prevalent practice among the sex 
in the last century was that of taking snuff, and we have been credibly 
informed that it was no unusual sight in a theatre for one-half of its 
female occupants to be tapping their snuff-boxes, previously to er 
in a pinch of their favourite dust between the scenes, while the other half 
were drawing out their paint-boxes and laying a fresh coating on their 
cheeks, when perspiration or any other cause had removed the rouge. 

The reader who is conversant with the works of Hogarth (and where 
is the one who is not ?) cannot fail to have noticed the black patches 
which disfigure the faces of his female characters. Never, pails was 
such a barbarous fashion as that of sticking upon the face of beauty an 
unsightly black patch of court-plaister! These ‘“ beauty spots,” or 
‘“‘ mouches,” as they were called, it was sometimes the fashion to wear on 
the chin—at another, on the right-hand corner of the mouth—at a third 
time on the left cheek ; the precise position either varying with the 
fancies of the period, or being meant to denote the politics of the wearers. 
A correspondent of the “ Spectator,” in satirising ladies’ tastes in books, 
says he found in one of their bookcases ‘‘ Locke on the Human Under- 
standing,” with a paper of patches in it; and Goldsmith, in his “ Citizen 
of the World,” makes his Chinese philosopher note this folly in rather 
severe terms: “ They like to have the face of various colours, as amon 
the Tartars of Coreki, frequently sticking on with spittle little black 
patches on every part of it, except on the top of the nose, which I have 
never seen with a patch. You'll have a better idea of their manner of 
placing these spots when I have finished a map of an English face, 
patched up to the fashion, which shall shortly be sent, to increase your 
curious collection of paintings, medals, and monsters.” 

oa even this was more excusable than the odious practice of wearing 
masks. 

The embellishments which nature received from paint were so con- 
siderable, that the ‘‘ Spectator” says of the ladies of 1709, “ There are 
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some so exquisitely skilful in this way, that, give them but a tolerable 
pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make bosom, lips, cheeks, and 
eyebrows, by their own industry.” 

A famous instrument of coquetry, with which all ladies were equipped, 
was the fan. Our invaluable authority, the “ Spectator,” found it neces- 
sary to attack the airs and antics which were displayed in the use of this 
seemingly insignificant toy. “‘ There is scarcely an emotion of the mind,” 
he says, “which does not produce a suitable agitation of the fan, inso- 
much that, if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I know very well 
whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes.” He then humorously describes 
an academy for instruction in the use of the fan, and a facetious corre- 
spondent professes to have undertaken the duty of drillmg the ladies, who 
thus go through their evolutions :—“ The ladies who carry fans under 
me are drawn up twice a day in my great hall, where they are instructed 
in the use of their arms, and exercised by the following words of com- 
mand: ‘Handle your fans,’ ‘ Unfurl your fans,’ ‘ Discharge your fans,’ 
‘Ground your fans,’ ‘ Recover your fans,’ ‘ Flutter your fans.’” The 

rtunity which the grounding of the fans and recovering of the fans 
afforded for the display of a little gallantry on the part of the gentleman, 
and of coquetry on that of the lady, may be imagined, but of the flutter- 
ing of the fans he says: “ There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutterimg of the fan—the angry flutter, the modest 
flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, and 
the amorous flutter.” Doubtless there was a great deal of truth in all 
this, but these were harmless follies, and the good-tempered “ Spectator” 
laughed at them, till the very wielders of this formidable weapon them- 
selves laughed with him ; for it was no unkindly Jaugh—the “ Spectator” 
could laugh, but he never sneered ; his was no growling philosophy, no 
iteful satire. He was like a fond father chiding a favourite child— 
"a was love and kindness pervading even his corrections. The man 
who could conceive the beautiful character painted under the name of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, could infuse no bitterness into his ridicule, no malig- 
“ into his satire. 
he farthingale of the seventeenth century was the parent of the 
“hoop” of the eighteenth, which distended the dress into most enormous 
proportions, commencing just below the hips. In 1709 it attracted the 
attention of that ever-vigilant sentinel of pure and unaffected taste, the 
** Spectator,” whom a correspondent reports: ‘The petticoats which 
began to heave and swell before you left us, are now blown up into a 
most enormous concave, and rise every day more and more.” And, to 
add to the bulk and inflation of the skirts, furbelows and flounces were 
introduced, giving to the dress an appearance of being “ all in curl,” and 
making the wearer look, according to Addison, “like one of those 
animals which in the country we call a Friezland hen.” The hoop 
appears to have continued in favour, with but very little interruption, the 
greater part of the century, but, in 1766, 1770, and 1785, they were, 
according to the specimens of fashions collected by Malcolm, not in vogue. 
The “ Taste in High Life” of Hogarth, painted in 1742, in ridicule of the 
existing fashions, displays two figures, of which it is difficult to say which 
is the most hideous—the old lady, wearing a dress of stiff brocade, ex- 
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tending at the bottom so as to give her the form of a “ squat pyramid, 

with a grotesque head at the top of it” (to quote the words of Mrs. 

Trussler), or the fashionable young lady, whose skirt is hooped up, aud 
jects, like a solitary wing, from her side. 

The trains, although far less objectionable, were scarcely more fortu- 
nate than the hoops—they could not escape the satire of Goldsmith. In 
the “ Citizen of the World,” the guasi-travelling philosopher writes to 
his friend: “ To-day the ladies are lifted on stilts, to-morrow they lower 
their heels and raise their heads ; their clothes, at one time, are bloated 
out with whalebone—at present they have laid their hoops aside and be- 
come as thin as mermaids. ll, all is in a state of continual fluctuation.” 
** * * “What chiefly distinguishes the sex at present is the train. 
As the lady’s quality, or fashion, was once determined here by the circum- 
ference of her hoop, both are now measured by the length of her tail. 
Women with moderate fortunes are contented with tails moderately long; 
but ladies of true taste and distinction set no bounds to their ambition in 
this particular.” Of its extravagance, he says: ‘A lady’s train is not 
wath but at some expense, and after it has swept the public walks for a 
few evenings, is fit to be worn no longer.” And of its inconvenience, he 
declares “ backward she cannot go; forward she must move, but slowly ; 
and if ever she attempts to turn round, it must be in a circle not aes 
than that described by the wheeling crocodile.” He is assured that ‘‘ some 
would have a tail though they wanted a petticoat ; and others, without 
any other pretensions, fancied they became ladies from the addition of 
three superfluous yards of ragged silk. To think,” he exclaims, “that 
all this confers importance and majesty! to think that a lady acquires 
additional respect from fifteen yards of trailing taffeta !” 

But if little credit can be given to the ladies of the last century for the 
taste displayed in other portions of their dress, certainly their shoes were 
not calculated to redeem its character. High upon the instep, and some- 
what of the shape of gentlemen’s modern “ Albert slippers,” and with tall, 
red, French heels, they assuredly were no adornment to the foot, which 
they only served to conceal, and, at the same time, gave to the wearer an 
unsteady and awkward gait. The ladies’ boots of modern times are far 
less unsightly than were these shoes, which, from the height of the heel, 
tilted the foot forward upon the ball of the foot and toes, to an extent 
which must have almost been painful, and brought the heel nearly in a 
line with the rise of the instep. They must, without doubt, have added 
to the height of the figure, but by no means contributed to its elegance. 

Comparing the fashions of the gentlemen with those of the ladies, we 
are compelled to give the preference to the former. If there were many 
superfluities, and even much foppishness, there was much that was grace- 
ful and gave a dignity to the appearance ; but the costume of the ladies 
was either conceived in such false taste, or carried to such ridiculous 
extremes, that the symmetry of the figure was lost, and every movement 
made to appear awkward, constrained, or painful. 

The same cumbrousness of dress which seems to have been considered 
ornamental to adults, was thought necessary in the case of infants. There 
was a belief among grandams and nurses, that infants’ bones and 
joints required extraordinary external support, and consequently ample 

visions were made to prevent sprains and dislocations, by the baby- 
imbs being put in a sort of framework, composed of whalebone, wool, 
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and strings. The chin had a pillow for its support, which went by the 
name of “chin stays ;” and from this bandage a strap was passed down 
to the breast, and was called “a gop,” serving to preserve the head from 
an undue inclination backwards. ‘Then each sleeve was fastened tightly 
down to the side, lest the arms should be diverted from their due position; 
and the gristle of the legs was left to harden into bones and muscles, 
within a strong casing. Around the head was affixed a small “pad,” 
resembling a-bolster, stuffed with some soft and elastic substance, which 
was to answer the same purpose as the “fender” of a steam-vessel, or 
‘“‘ buffer” of a railway carriage, and preserve it from apprehended bruises, 
contusions, and lacerations, from a collision with the floor or corners of 
the tables ; and when the day of unbinding, unstrapping, and uncasing 
the infant did arrive, it was quite a domestic festival. 

One would naturally have thought, that people who took such pains to 
preserve the infant figure from distortion, would have taken a pride in 
displaying the figure in its compactness and integrity when matured, 
instead of disguising it in forms and shapes unnatural and ungraceful. 





TO JUSTINUS KERNER, 
WITH A PAINTED WREATH OF BAY-LEAVES. 
By Cartrain Mepwin. 


Tuovu glory of the Swabian land! 
In tribute to thy lays, 

Disdain not, that my mimic hand 
Has wreathed for thee these bays. 


I plucked a branch from off a bough, 
Amid thy trellised bowers ; 

And think no bay has borne till now 
Such clustering golden flowers. 


Oh! may it held in honour be! 
And bring in after times, 

Like our own Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, 
The pilgrims of all climes. 


Stand, in its beauty, as it stood 
The marvel of the scene ; 

To prove* “ the memory of the good 
And great is ever green.” 








* Tov Ayabev n wynun ae Oadrns. Inscription on a sepulchral urn at Rome. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854, 


BY FLORENTIA. 


Baths of Titus at the Colosseum, at San Martino di Monti, and at the Sette 
Sale—Cardinal Antonelli. 


CLosE by the Colosseum are the Baths of Titus, on the side of a vine- 
yard-covered hill. On driving up they present very much the appear- 
ance of a gigantic rabbit-warren, enclosed by brickwork, burrowing into 
the hill-side in oblong holes, shaped something like the vomitoria in the 
Colosseum. I was astonished at the contrast they presented to the grand 
awful-looking masses of the Baths of Caracalla, like the ruin of some 
medizval castle, fabulous in extent, with turrets, walls, and bastions 
cresting the sky. The glories of the Baths of Titus are, on the contrary, 
deep buried underground, and one must descend down and down deep 
stairs, and through long subterranean passages, before their wonders are 
revealed. Here, where the light of the bright sun never falls, and day 
and night are alike gloomy and mysterious in the damp, cold atmosphere 
of the tombs, halls of interminable extent, opening into long suites of 
chambers, corridors, aud temples, penetrate the earth in a perfect state 
of outward preservation. The imposing grandeur of this underground 
palace cannot be described ; it impresses the mind with solemn funereal 
thoughts and speculations on other centuries and nations when the world 
was as unlike that place we inhabit, as would the moon appear to us 
were we transported there. 

These ruins have, so to say, a triple antiquity, being supposed first to 
have formed part of the villa of Macenas, then to have been appropriated 
to the golden house of Nero, whose memory was so execrated, that his 
burnished palace, of surpassing size and magnificence, was degraded by 
being made the foundation of the Baths erected by ‘Titus, and its cham- 
bers filled up the more securely to consolidate the superstructure, which 
can alone account for the firm and compact manner those portions still 
unexcavated are completely packed with stone and rubbish, although the 
roofs and walls are still entire. Standing in the central hall, the long 
vista opening on either hand is a sight not to be forgotten. It wants but 
the garden and the trees bearing the bright many-coloured fruit to carry 
one away to Aladdin and the Arabian Nights. On one side were the 
rooms intended for winter use; then looking full on the sun, which has 
never penetrated here for so many centuries, the other fagade for summer 
habitation faced a garden, now buried deep down in the soil, and only to 
be surmised from the situation of a great hall, with an arched opening, 
in whose centre still remain the ruins of a fountain, where the water 
welled up from that enormous marble basin, the wonder and glory of the 
great cupola-ed hall in the Vatican. Along the margin where it stood 
still appear stone troughs for enclosing earth, where flowers—their 
blossoms reflected in the water—gave the finishing touch to what must 
have been a scene of more than Epicurean luxury. 

It is a great blessing to visit places such as these, deeply solemn and 
Suggestive—sacred in the history of the world by the association of 
names and events, round whose very crimes time has cast a sort of halo— 
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in solitude—with no voice to rouse the dreary echoes around and disturb 
the day-dream which steals over one. Any place on the earth, or, as in 
the present case, under the earth, is delightful and excellent in sympa- 
thetic company. But it is perfectly insufferable to go down into any 

of subterranean Kome specially—where the past reigns supreme, 
unjostled by the busy present—with a party of vulgar Americans—a mis- 
hap I here encountered. 

The individuals in question were a young married couple, very fresh 
indeed from the native soil; not a Yankeeism had been absorbed by the 
broad Atlantic, but all their nationality came out fresh and verdant as 
though they had never quitted home. The Adam creature smoked a 
cigar ostentatiously in my face, while his Eve, an ugly girl, turned on 
her heel, hummed, and talked bad French. 

We stood before the ruined shrine from whence the Laocoon was dug— 
the coloured frescoes on a deep Tyrrean purple ground, admirably pre- 
served over the deep niche, beneath which reposed that famous group 
hidden for so many ages in dust and earth. This precise moment was 
chosen by the American Eve to commence a lively dissertation with her 
lord. 

“T say, Tom, there’s nothing doing in the digging line, no “ go 
ahead” at all here below, I say, now; but that’s strange, couldn’t them 
find more places to work ?” 

The classic echoes refused to bear these words, which fell heavy on the 
ears of all save her husband, who warmly responded, told her * She was 
the gal to push along, wherever she was, pretty considerable he guessed ; 
but that people in these parts didn’t seem to him never a bit enterprising. 
I should like,” continued he, “to see a squad of our fellows—nice smart 
chaps—let loose down here, and tell ’em there was gold in these vaults : 
Gemini, we should see enough ‘go ahead’ then; wouldn’t ’em work ? 
“a the old place would come mortually tumbling about their ears.” 

e passed into the long and beautifully proportioned corridor, ex- 
tending along the extreme length ; frescoes wonderfully preserved, shown 
by the light of a torch, the colours still bright, ornamented the arched 
roof, faces, birds, masks, and animals with the most graceful arabesques, 
supposed to have lent hints to Raphael in adorning the Vatican Loggie. 
While we were looking at them, the husband turned to me, and asked— 

“If I did not think that the Romans must feel very badly about own- 
ing such a ruined old city ? For my part,” continued he, “I won’t be 
fired to call myself a citizen. I guess they would mighty well like to 
hear about our cars, and steamers, and glorious United freedom. I 
should like to know how they all purposes for to live here, in such a great 
quarry. What's your sentiments, marm ?” 

I barely had patience to make him a civil rejoinder, and finding I was 
to be made, nolens volens, a party in the discussion, retreated up-stairs 
from coarse jokes and vulgar common-places, too unbearable to chronicle. 
At length I gamed upper air and solitude, and, sitting down on a grassy 
mound opposite, contemplated the glorious Colosseum rising up out of 
the valley below, freed from all buildings or town-like reminiscences, in 
an amphitheatre of fresh green, that set off doubly the rich shades of 
its gigantic arcades. 

here are other places where portions of the Baths of Titus are visible, 
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the Church of San Martino di Monti, which is, however, disputed, for 
some look on these remains as portions of the Baths of Trajan, and the 
Sette Sale, a general reservoir common to the Baths and Colosseum. 
After I had recovered from the transatlantic attack, I proceeded to the 
church, devoutly offering up my prayers to the whole calendar not to 
encounter any more Americans, at least of that stamp, for otherwise I 
delight in them, and feel quite ready to sing their praises with Frederika 
Bremer. 

Up a particularly filthy and narrow lane, breaking off from that 
glorious highway leading in a straight line from Santa Maria Maggiore, 
crowning the Esquilini with its snowy domes and colonnades, to the 
old Lateran Basilica, proudly spreading its immense, though elegantly 
light, facade on the summit of the Ccelian Hill, is situated one of the 
grandest and most interesting martyr churches of Rome—San Martino 
di Monti. No mere casual observer would ever discover the church, 
hemmed in as it is in a narrow alley, bordered by great blank walls, 
standing in a tumble-down cortile where a French soldier keeps guard, 
part of the monastery being occupied as a barrack. On entering the 
spacious and admirably proportioned edifice, the eye is perfectly overcome 
with the gorgeous ensemble of painting, gilding, marble, mosaics, fluted 
columns, all surmounted by a ceiling, so magnificent in purple, gold, and 
crimson, the colours finely mellowed by age, that it requires some 
moments actually to realise the splendour surrounding one. ‘The central 
nave is large and grand, the columns supporting the aisles of ancient, 
and therefore classical, workmanship ; the altar, raised on double flights 
of coloured-marble steps, is resplendent with magnificent decoration ; the 
tribune above glows m gilding and rich frescoes ; side chapels of great 
beauty open out beneath the arches of the aisles, decorated with statuary 
and painting. 

I can give no details, for my memory seems oppressed and stupefied by 
the grandeur of the whole, rather than any part of this superb ecclesi- 
astieal drawing-room, such being the ouly appropriate term I can apply 
to it. I do remember one curious painting of Saint Elijah, as the 
Catholics call him, who, in company with the Wandering Jew, is, 
according to tradition, supposed to be still walking the world until the 
end of all things. He, as if wearied by his endless pilgrimage, reposes 
on a rock, while an angel beckons to him, pointing to the extended sea 
stretching away before them, as if animating him to proceed on his 
wanderings. 

The aisles are filled with paintings, alternating with the interesting 
frescoes of Poussin—poor and washy, however, in execution, I confess, to 
my eyes, and much injured by damp, as are his water-colour paintings in 
the ina Palace, though beautiful, as far as the drawing goes, and full 
of fancy, and rich in Italian character. 

There is a large fresco of a council held under Silvester, who was 
Pope when Constantine established Christianity as the religion of the 
Roman empire, enforcing the acts of the general council of Nice in the 
condemnation of Arius Sabellius, &c., burning their heretical works in 
the presence of the emperor, who is represented sitting lower than the 

ontiffs, a little apart from the bishops, ranged in circular seats around. 
i descended down marble stairs to the first subterraneous church, situated 
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immediately under the altar, which being visible from the nave, gives 
great lightness to the tribune, as row after row of coloured marble balus- 
trades meet and intersect each other, ascending and descending very grace- 
fully. 

This lower church, or crypt, is circular; the arched roof supported by 
clustered columns of much beauty. Here lie the bones of Silvester, as 
well as no less than four martyred popes, besides those of many other 
early confessors to the faith, who sealed their life by a glorious death. 
Around in this narrow space are collected all that remains of many of 
that blessed army of martyrs whose spirits, it is surely only just to sup- 
pose, hover over and guard with peculiar care and love the Imperial City 
where they lived, and believed, and suffered in the flesh—Ciriacus, and 
Priscilla, and Anastasia, and Serquis, and Fabian, and many another name 
more honoured in the courts of Heaven than remembered on forgetful and 
careless earth. 

The monk, acting as my guide, who I instantly discovered to be 
Lucchese from his accent, made his reverences before their remains, and 
then opened a door at one side, where, through a narrow-arched stair, we 
descended into a dimly-lighted cavernous vault below. Owing to having 
early been consecrated as a church, and serving as a place of concealment 
to Silvester in the stormy days of persecution prior to the accession of 
Constantine, these ruins have been wonderfully preserved—no Roman re- 
mains in Rome are more perfect nor more striking. Green damp covers 
the gigantic piers supporting the boldly arched vaults, while here and 
there appear great entrances, now built up, leading into other long-drawn 
aisles—we know not how far beyond—communicating with the intermi- 
nable network of catacombs surrounding subterraneous Rome. 

We walked upon a black and white mosaic pavement similar to that I 
have noticed at the Baths of Caracalla. Not a sound, not a sight, but 
was in harmony with this venerable region of the tombs : 


Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 


gleaming down the passage by which we had entered into the solemn 
crypt, heavy with the dews of long ages, and rich in the association 
of both Pagan and Christian Rome. No modern hand has de- 
secrated it, Bernini, thank Heaven, having left untouched this earliest 
sanctuary out of the catacombs. A place more awful and solemnis- 
ing cannot be conceived, and as I wandered among the huge arches and 
openings receding into deep vistas of solemn gloom, I felt penetrated 
with indescribable reverence in the presence of these consecrated re- 
mains that even ruthless Time has spared. 

What are the Roman or his works to me? It is the religious associations 
clinging to these old walls that entrance me ; the recollections of the 
early martyrs, their faith, their love, their sufferings, the fearless zeal 
which drove them to raise altars to the Catholic Jehovah on the very 
walls where pagan deities had ruled. The black-robed monk was in per- 
fect keeping with the scene, moving silently about, the red cross em- 
broidered on his dress, a symbolic beacon amid the gloom : 


Shades were its boundary, for my strained eye sought 
For other limit to its width in vain. 


The monk showed me the coflin of Beato Tommaso, suspended mid- 
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way from the blackened walls. Cardinals’ hats, all ruined by damp and 
age, hung from the arched roof, monuments were under our feet, tombs 
around, bones and skulls heaped confusedly in corners. There was a 
chapel at one dark extremity where Pope Silvester had prayed and invoked 
the Virgin that still hung there, believing that she had turned and looked 
at him. What wonders might one not believe deep down buried in the 
earth ? There was his chair wherein he sat when in this time-honoured 
hall the great council was held, the same as represented in the glorious 
church above. Once the baths were on a level with the city, now they 
are buried in its foundations; but the memory of those times lives, and 
breathes, and breaks forth from these subterraneous depths in the hearts 
of those who come and go, carrying recollections and impressions that 
will not away. 

Pagan Rome is gone, and Christian Rome is alone upheld by northern 
troops, but those solemn walls stand firm, majestic, and imperial even in 
decay ; and those altars, where rest the martyred saints, are entire in 
the consecrated gloom which the sun has not penetrated these eighteen 
centuries. 

Close by the church there is a well walled vineyard, bearing the in- 
scription outside, in small chalked letters, of “Sette Sale.” A stranger 
might pass hundreds of times up that lonely lane hemmed in with walls 
and not remark it; yet there are treasures of ruins within that wooden 
door, which opened to us after long knocking. 

A highly cultivated garden appeared, with a broad path winding through 
the trellised vines, which I followed. The good-humoured contadine 
stood up as I passed, and, smiling, wished me “ Una buona passeggiata.”’ 
Good lack! did they think, kind souls, because I was clad in velvet and 
silk, that I was happy? Alas! could they have seen my aching heart, 
they would have let me pass unenvied by, and turned with contentment 
to planting their potatoes. It was I who envied them, with their fair, 
chubby children beside them, which they could call their own. 

In one corner of the pretty vineyard, positively bristling with ruins, is 
a hillock formed of crumbling walls, overgrown with grass, and myrtle, 
and dwarf ilex bushes, with here and there a long straggling vine, in 
whose side seven arched openings, hoary with decay, open into seven 
enormous vaults—great cavernous recesses—all black and dismal—used, 
as is supposed, for reservoirs of water, to supply the Colosseum and the 
Baths of Titus, which lie further on, near the fall of the hill. The cab- 
bages and lettuce grow up to the very brink of these awful pits, and all 
nature wears a smiling, domestic character around, utterly unsympathetic 
with, and sternly repulsed by, the frowning ruins, which scorn such imper- 
tinent approximation. 

Wandering down a little further, I came on an enormous portico, 
forming one of the angles of the baths, where the philosophers used to 
expound their Grecian wisdom in the ears of the degenerate Romans. 
Perhaps under that very arch, the siege of Jerusalem, the obstinacy and 
destruction of the Jews, and the magnanimity of Titus, were discussed 
and commented on, as the latest “‘news from the East.” How are the 
mighty fallen! Rome lives but in a few unintelligible ruins—a frag- 
ment and a confusion!—Titus—his arch with its triumphs, and his 
baths, are mouldering in decay; the Jews, wandering over God’s wide 
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earth, and a few olive-trees bask in the warm sunshine under the vaulted 
roof, once radiant in marble and gold, where congregated the learned 
few whose togas swept the rich mosaic floors. ‘The pillared colonnades, 
the shady groves, the magnificent shrines, have vanished; the sumptuous 
pile is no more; and Nero’s golden house, accursed for his sake, and 
exiled from the surface of the earth, alone preserves its subterranean 
walls, buried deep down in the bosom of mother earth—that parent whose 
cold embrace cherishes so carefully all entrusted to her keeping. 

If it is delightful to see remarkable places, immortal statues, and 
glorious pictures, it is no less amusing and novel to become acquainted 
with the many remarkable personages who pass before one with the variety 
and rapidity of a kaleidoscope. Everybody comes to Rome—from the 
last converted negro, to be dipped in Constantine’s fount at the Lateran, 
to the Emperor 'of all the Russias; and everybody can be seen and ex- 
amined, not lost and swallowed up as in the vast vortex, ever fermenting 
up and down, peculiar to giant Loudon—a world-monster, devouring all 
it gathers, and yet never satisfied. 

At this moment one may jostle in the streets of Rome, Lockhart, 
Thackeray, Fanny Kemble, Wiseman, Manning, Van Buren, Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, and a host of ignoble frr—among which dukes and lords and 
princes may be reckoned. 

I made the acquaintance to-day of a very remarkable man, on whose 
shoulders at present rests the entire responsibility of the Papal govern- 
ment—Cardinal Antonelli, secretary of state to Pius IX., and minister 
also of finance, of police, of justice, of everything—multum in parvo, 
in fact; for he has appointed such mere lay figures to these various 
offices, that he alone bears the onus and the weight of the entire machine 
of state. 

There are complaints, not loud but deep, of a system by which, it is 
said, the internal government suffers immensely from this personal con- 
centration of power; for the cardinal prefers diplomacy to blue books and 
financial details, and neglects, it is said, the one to apply himself the 
more undividedly to the other. Deficits are spoken of in the revenue, 
and there is immense distress throughout Romagna,—whether proceeding 
from scarcity and scanty harvests, or mal-government, I cannot say ; and 
there are grumblings and great discontent, as it is known that the dear, 
good, pacific Pope, since he was driven from his throne because he would 
not head a republic, leaves the management of everything to his favourite 
minister. 

Antonelli was instrumental in his holiness’s escape to Gaeta, and very 
nearly himself got murdered in those stormy days, when Rome was given 
up to Red Republicans. But now he is installed in the Vatican, and 
appears neither todread nor to remember the fate of poor Rossi, the best 
and most upright man in Italy, who fell assassinated by a furious popu- 
lace on the stairs of the Palazzo della Cancelleria, because his course of 
reform was not rapidly enough progressing to satisfy their wild ideas and 
insane cravings for licentious liberty. Without question, his successor, 
Antonelli, is a very remarkable person, and gifted with superior talents 
for government ; reste d savoir if one man can do everything—a state 
problem, the solving of which may cost the Roman states another 
revolution. 
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In the mean time the good Pope is given up to prayer and religious 
observances—leading the simplest and purest life consistent with mortal 
flesh and blood; and Antonelli alone guides the helm of state, amid the 
angry breakers and sunken rocks of the stormy sea that beats furiously 
against the aged and rotten timbers of the fisherman’s “ navicella,” 
weakened, crazy, and disjointed by the tempests of accumulated centuries. 

On the occasion of our visit to the cardinal, on whom fortune smiles, 
we entered the labyrinth of courts forming that part of the Vatican in 
which the Pope resides, by a private entrance, after making the circuit 
of St. Peter’s, whose colossal proportions can only be rightly estimated 
by such a giro, or by mounting the cupola, Our carriage dashed 
through entrance after entrance into a succession of courts, all guarded 
by mounted sentinels, until reaching the spacious and beautiful cortile, 
decorated by Raphael, where we dismounted. An interminable staircase of 
perhaps one hundred steps appeared, something like a nightmare, for there 
was no end of it. Up and up we climbed, encountering Swiss guards at 
due intervals; at last, having gained the fourth story—quite the piano 
nobile at Rome—came the ante-room, with its allowance of cringing 
menials, who, as we were honoured guests, bowed us at once into a 
handsome apartment, furnished like a dining-room, 

As the cardinal was engaged at the moment, we were here enter- 
tained by an old French Monsignore, Chanoin of St. Peter's, a rabid 
Légitimiste, as he informed us—at all events not so overburdened by 
brains as to make him an acquisition to any party. I can only say he 
seemed worthy of the petticoat he wore. 

My Italian companion, the Contessa , is a perfect worshipper 
of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and of the Bonapartes collectively and 
generally. This she was too cunning and acute to declare openly, but 
drove the poor old monsignore skilfully into a corner, forcing him to 
acknowledge how much its present Emperor had done for France— 

“ Mais oui, mais oui; la Providence a agi il faut |’avouer,” replied he. 
‘“‘Enfin la Providence se sert de tous les moyens ”—in a whining tone. 

“Was not Marshal St. Arnaud a great general ?” 

‘“* Mais oui; un homme de talent, cependant mondain.” 

“‘ Ah !” said my friend, “ France is prosperous; cela suffit; ses beaux 
jours sont revenus ;” at which undeniable fact the chanoin looked glum, 
although the pink of old-fashioned French politesse. 

Feeling himself worsted, he broke out into an enumeration of all the 
old English families to whom he was allied for my edification. From 
this he passed to a tremendous eulogy of the cardinal, a man, according 
to him, ‘take him for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

“ Mais il fait tout, ce cher cardinal; il a des talents universels; il pense 
i la finance 4 la diplomatie, au gouvernement intérieur; enfin c’est un 
homme miraculeux, et si bon, si amabie !” 

As this “universal” character is the very thing for which Cardinal 
Antonelli is 14 ys by his enemies, who stigmatise his ministry pre- 
cisely because he insists on doing everything, I could scarcely suppress a 
smile at the ill-timed enthusiasm of the chanoin. 

‘Ce cher homme,” continued he, “‘ vous savez qu’il a manqué d’étre 
tué lorsque le saint Pére s’est enfui—comment aurait-il jamais échappé ? 
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Ah ! il faut adorer la Providence!” Saying which, he folded his hands 
and assumed an unctuous look of devotion. 

1 was growing weary of this old man, with his “ providential”’ tirades, 
when the major-domo entered and announced that cardinal would re- 
ceive us. 

We passed through a suite of rooms to the writing apartment of his 
Eminence, overlaid ‘vith letters and papers, all arranged with the nicest 
order. Here stood the cardinal, a tall, handsome man, of about thirty-five, 
of a grave and majestic — which at once, without any effort on his 
part, inspires respect. e was dressed, as I had seen Cardinal Wiseman, 
in a purple robe, or “ sottana,’’ edged and trimmed with red, a red skull- 
cap on his head, stockings to match of red silk, with the nattiest shoes 
on the neatest feet, set off by gold buckles, any Parisian élégant could 
desire. 

I cannot positively assert that Antonelli is handsome, but he has a fine 
Roman face, almost Zingaro in character, with brilliant black eyes, and 
that rich sunburnt complexion common to Italians. The expression of 
his countenance is excellent ; and the suavity and kindness of his man- 
ner in receiving a party of ladies (who must have been a great nuisance to 
him) admirable. 

My companion the countess was intimately acquainted with him and 
his family ; nevertheless her reverence for a cardinal prince operated on 
her so stron ly, that she cast herself on her knees before him and kissed 
the hem of his robe—a proceeding he vigorously opposed, but-without 
succeeding. My genuflections were also profound, but of a more moderate 
character, as became a protester, or Protestant, within the precincts of the 
Vatican. 

The cardinal led us into a me boudoir, or drawing-room beyond, 
exquisitely furnished. Sofas and chairs of the richest Berlin work ; 
carpets, into which one’s feet sank, as it were, to rise no more; walls 
covered with valuable paintings in glowing frames; and crystal cabinets 
enshrining collections of those articles named ‘of bigotry and virtue,” 
in coral, alabaster, mosaic, and gold, such as one admires in the jewel- 
room at the Louvre or at Florence, opening from that stupendous Uffizzi 
gallery, where are preserved those graceful cinque cento toys that 
et Cellini’s best years. The windows looked out over the great 
Piazza of St. Peter's, and formed part of the facade that faces high up 
over the colonnades to the right. Sure never were fairer apartments 
wherein a favoured cardinal kept his state; not even Wolsey at Hamp- 
ton Court in all his glory was better or more nobly lodged. 

We two ladies were seated on the sofa, while the cardinal placed him- 
self opposite, and it was then I fell to admiring the extreme beauty of 
his foot and the almost feminine whiteness and delicacy of his hands, 
where on one finger sparkled a superb emerald. A conversation now 
began with the contessa, who rattled away in a lively, sparkling way 
on a variety of subjects. She spoke of her desire to make converts 
to the Catholic faith, Antonelli received her remarks with a silent 
smile. 

* T,” said he, after a pause, * being a Catholic and a cardinal, naturally 
would desire to see all the world even as myself—(come son io stesso)— 
but such a change should arise from deep conviction and mature reflec- 
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tion in order to be acceptable to God. I little admire the violent efforts 
of those who think that by promiscuously making converts they perform 
a good and acceptable . For worldly motives to operate in such a 
question is obviously most improper, and I much fear many sudden 
conversions of inconsiderate persons arise from that cause.” 

These were noble sentiments, and came with double force from Rome 
and the Vatican in the nineteenth century. After this little rebuff to the 
good-natured but over zealous countess, who so eagerly desires to see the 
whole world within the embrace of the “one true church,” the conversa- 
tion turned on England—of that country the cardinal professes himself a 
great admirer. And the extraordinary memory which he possesses! All 
he reads he remembers, even to the most minute descriptions of public 
buildings, streets, &c. He told us that he had astonished the D by 
describing to her exactly the exterior of her London mansion. 

** Why you never told me you had been in London,” exclaimed she. 

‘‘ I never have been,” re fied the cardinal to her ; “ but I read some 
years ago a description of the great London houses, and I remembered 
your grace’s was so and so. And,” continued he, “ I have surprised 
Germans and French too with my accurate descriptions of certain marked 
features in their capitals.” , 

One can quite believe all this—his bright, intellectual countenance 
looking through men and events by intuition, aud at once deducting his 
own conclusions. 

He inquired particularly about myself, taking really a lively interest 
in much I told him. 

“ Come to me,” said he, “ if I canserve you. Mi farebbe un piacer 
di poter esserle utile.” 

Twenty requests were on my lips in a moment—(specially an introduc- 
tion to a certain unapproachable ambassadress)—but I reflected that the 
offers of princes were sufficiently complimentary and gracious in them- 
selves, and like relies should be hung up to be venerated and admired, 
but not to be used. However, I must observe, en parenthése, respecting 
Cardinal Antonelli, that I knew an English lady really in distress to 
whom his kindness and protection, when invoked, were quite Samaritan, 
and induce me fully to believe in his genuine good-heartedness. 

We chatted on in the most agreeable way for more than half an hour, 
and, although prepared to move, the cardinal did not allow conversation 
to flag for an instant. He made the contessa quite happy by range 
her the consecrated candle which he was to bear at the approaching feast 
of the Purification, one of the grandest in the Roman calendar ; and 
charmed me by the paternal kindness with which he addressed her 
daughter, calling her mia figlia, with the most graceful tact possible, 
assuming thus his own position while he indicated hers. 

At last we rose to depart, when the contessa, spite of all opposition, 
would perform the same genuflections, although he exclaimed—“ J/a— 
le prego—Davvero mi duole—Come mai,” &c. He shook hands 
with me, and actually conducted us to the outer door of his private 
rooms—an attention daly observed by the serviti in waiting, who received 
us with all manner of homage in consequence. So we retreated—quite 
comblées d’honneurs—and descended to our carriage in the best possible 
humour with ourselves and all the great universal world. 

Oct.— VOL. Cll. NO. CCCCVI. P 
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A RIGHI DAY. 


T cAN truly affirm that my last chapter was written before Mr. Albert 
Smith had for wae my recollections, and made my sides ache with 
me gai by liis lively enactment of the scene at the long a * supper 
table,” and of his own after sleepless night, under the cross fire of inter- 
rogatories carried on through the che partitions of the Righi Culm 
Hotel, while the “tin fiddle” of his omnipresent vagabond friend in the 
attics sounded the charge to the air of “ Le Moulin du Village.” 

I don’t think I met Mr. Smith at the Righi Culm Hotel in 1851. If 
I did, I take shame to myself for my stupidity in being unaware of the 

ence of a companion so intelligent and agreeable. Yet I should be 
afraid to swear I did not, because he brought the whole scene, of what 
may be an any day, or every day, “ réunion,” so vividly before me, that 
I began to think “gushing Augusta Effingham” must have been my vis-a- 
vis at table; and I feel almost convinced that “ undecided Mr. Parker” 
sat within two or three of me. There is but one part of Mr. Smith’s 
reminiscences to which I must return a complete “non mi ricordo.” Of 
any nocturnal disturbances I must avow myself utterly oblivious, for just 
as I had composed myself for a most intense and abstracted moonlight 
meditation, having my eyes fixed on a snow patch before the window, 
which lay crisping in a hoar frost, even in “‘ leafy June,” my abstraction 
e somehow or other more complete than I intended. Sleep sur- 
prised me, and I lay insensible to “ Jack’s” inquiry from No. 18, whether 
“Harry was asleep in 34 ?”—whether he “had Keller’s map ?”—and to 
all and sundry the other interlocutory annoyances which interfered with 
Mr. Albert Smith’s enjoyment of “the balmy,” save and except the 
summons from the Alp horn in the grey morning, and, as Tony Lumpkin 
says, “I'll bear witness to that.” It did sound through and about the 
house, in a fashion which left it scarce a matter of choice to get up; for 
to sleep, or lie still, under the infliction, was an utter impossibility. The 
Alp horn reduces the turn-out at morning muster to a ‘matter of 
course.” 

A tariff posted in every bedroom proclaims a prohibitory duty on the 
conversion of blankets or counterpanes into morning wrappers! This is 
sometimes understood as a hint to take the comfort and pay the penalty, 
but on the morning of the 10th of June, 1851, we saw no instance of 


Cloths contrived a double debt to pay— 

Blankets by night, made mantles of by day. 
My girls and I had come adequately provided with sundry appliances, to 
meet that biting blast which swept along, heralding the sun’s approach, 
and realising the magical artistic effect of the “Rospigliosi Aurora,” of 
which wonibestl fresco the leading idea seems to be, to express the 
rapidity with which the god of day sweeps on to his rising, 

And leaves the breezes of the moon behind. 


We all three took the field, in suitable hirsute garments of endurance, but 
others emerged from the hotel in most grotesque variety of habiliment ; 
among the rest, there remains indelibly fixed on my memozy (and rises 
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before “the mind’s eye” as I write) one figure, which even in the glowing 
sunset of the last evening, I had admired as an exemplification of the 
triumph of—soul over substance !—of mind making light of physical im- 
pediments which would have weighed down, and detained in the lower 
world, any one with but the ordinary desire for the grand and picturesque : 
in plain prose, this was a German lady, of that square, substantial build 
which renders the term “ sylphid,” as applied to dames of Teutonic race, a 
mere phrase of form, if not of ridicule. By what route, or by what mode 
of conveyance the lady in question attained the Righi top, quite passes my 

ension. If curried by ‘‘ porteurs,” they must have been of “the 
race of the Anakim ;” if borne by a horse, the animal must have had the 
preternatural qualities of the fabled hippogriff! There however she 
stood “in the flesh,” her age sixty, if a day; her weight twenty stone! 
if a pound ; and yet full of activity to explore, and enthusiasm to admire, 
everything. In the nipping morning air she was by no means the last 
to emerge from the hotel, presenting in the twilight the most extraordi- 
nary appearance conceivable—her square, solid person, wrapped in a grey 
horseman’s coat, not worn cloak-wise, but put on after manly fashion ! 
her round, firm face, hedged about with papillottes, her bonnet sur- 
mounting her unremoved night head-gear! I am sure she divided for 
some moments the attention of the whole company with the glorious 
panorama emerging into view around us; our American friend, among 
the rest, greeted her appearance with a long whistle, and after a steady 
stare with arms a-kimbo, concluded his survey with the following sug- 
gestion, evincing at once his appreciation of be object before him, and 
his lively interest in the phenomena of nature—‘ By Jove! what an 
avalanche she would make !” 

While the hotel thus yielded up its inmates, and “the Staffelhaus” 
below sent up its contingent of shivering enthusiasts to the sun’s devee, 
the day-dawn was rapidly coming up from eastwards, in the direction of 
the Rossberg, which seemed to sink into still deeper shadow as the snow 
peaks above and behind it began to blush through the grey light of 
morning. 

Pages might be filled with descriptions of the Righi sunrise, and yet 
tell nothing. We might detail with guide-book accuracy the names of 
the giant mountains which began to show in the distance of the Oberland 
and the Grisons, as the sun touches each successively, and seems to call 
it in to being out of the chaos of darkness ; but when all is done, what do 
such descriptions convey? Nothing! Names, and no more. There is no 
travelled impertinence in the assertion, that when you can understand a 
description of the Righi panorama at sunrise, you do not want it ; 
pictures will be superfluous, for you must have seen the original to form 
any conception of that snowy ocean, which loses itself in distance to the 
south and westward, in which every billow is a separate mountain, while 
Mont Blanc, the “ monarch” of all, shows only like a “ crowning tenth 
wave” in the vastness of that undefined expanse. 

Upon one grace of the scene we can dwell, if only to confess the im- 
possibility of fixing it in description—I mean that exquisite and ever- 
changing blush with which the cold virgin purity of the snow acknow- 
ledges the approaches of the day-god. A student of the laws of colour 
would, I have no doubt, find interest and information in observing the 
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process by which the bluish grey of twilight is first transmuted into a 
delicate purple, gradually warming into a rosy, and then a still warmer 
glow, as the power of the yet unseen sunbeam comes into fuller opera- 
tion upon the snow’s unsullied whiteness ; for myself, not being equal to a 
scientific, I must be content with a poetico-critical deduction from it, in 
reference to one of those enigmatical beauties which Mr. Tennyson has 
been pleased to give to his readers, in order that they may exercise inge- 
nuity, or, as the case may be, exhibit absurdity in conjecturing their 
meaning. 

Twice in the course of that remarkable composition, entitled a “‘ Vision 
of Sin,” which concludes his revised volume of Lyrics, the laureate has in- 


troduced these lines : 
To the horizon’s verge withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 


Sundry “‘ notes and queries” have been put as to the meaning of this mys- 
terious Jast line. More than one answer has been hazarded, but the ora- 
cular poet himself has not condescended to define his own meaning, and 
therefore leaves it open to one conjecture more; the meaning intended, I 
conceive to be, that through all the phases and maduess of reckless sin, 
the sinner can never get rid of an overshadowing sense of an awful God, 
who has appointed aday “ wherein to judge the world in righteousness ;” 
that this sense of coming judgment may be dim and faint, but yet as in- 


5 - 
evitable a token of future account as the blush before dawn of the coming 


day. 

While we stood on the Righi Culm, in high-wrought expectation of the 
sun’s up-rising, unable to calculate at what moment he would actually 
emerge, and yet continually warned that he was coming near and yet 
nearer by the increasing redness of the eastern sky, causing a kind of 
awful hushed anxiety for the moment—when we could say that the sun 
was “risen upon the earth” and that we stood in his full light, these 
words of Tennyson's occurred to me as best calculated to describe my sen- 
sations, and as embodying a conception from a natural image, which, if 
it was not in the mind of the author when writing them, might, if he had 
ever waited such a moment as this, well be so. One would like to know 
the value of such a conjecture if it would be possible to induce this rather 
transcendental poet to condescend to the intirmities of admiring readers 
and perplexed commentators. 

Nearer, and yet nearer, and at last the day-god surmounts the Alpine 
heights and gives the signal to our lower world to “ go forth” to its varied 
labours, pleasures, joys, and sorrows ‘until the evening.” What ideas 
of force and power are conveyed by the ascending luminary driving up, 
as it were, the clear blue steep of the Empyrean, scattering the mists and 
vapours, which seem to be annihilated by his very presence. No one can 
have ever stood and contemplated the rush of a steam-train carrying its 
hundred tons at the rate of forty miles an hour without receiving the im- 
pression of irresistible force in action, and of human nothingness in com- 
parison to the giant power it has evoked. But the scientific embodiment 
of power sinks into nothingness, and becomes “of the earth and earthy,” 
when compared with the glorious, quiet, natural strength in which the 
“great light made to rule the day” rolls on his unwearied course, ful- 
filling from the first morning of creation the simple fiat, “let there be 
light.” And with light ministering all those appliances of living enjoy- 
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ment without which being, if it were indeed a possibility, would be a 
dreary blank instead of an endowment from God “ given to his intelligent 
creation richly to enjoy.” 

The sea of mountains which spreads itself to the south and east, as 
“Alp o'er Alp ascends,” baffles all deseri tion. We heard on every side 
names of interest—* Voilé Mont Blanc!” “ Yung Frau!” “ Gliasnich!” 
and so on—but to identify these with any of the giant peaks before us 
was impossible. ‘ Mont Pilatre,” as it stood out in gloom and nearness, 
though but comparatively a pigmy, was a more impressive object than 
those huge real mountains looming in the distant horizon. Andon the 
Righi top one is obliged to let imagination loose in unlimited conjecture 
rather than attempt to realise anything like accurate knowledge of the 
Oberland wonders spread out before him. 

There is one point of the panorama within what is called “ the middle 
distance,” on which the spectator gazes with an interest to which the mere 
sense of seeing contributes little. As the eye ranges over the Lake of 
Lowertz, the position of the little town of Schwytz may be seen, or 
guessed at, marked as its site is by splintered peaks, called “ The Mitres;” 
and near it one loves to fancy that the meadow of “ Griitli” can be distin- 
guished by its “ greenery,” as the natural temple in which the original 
vow of Swiss freedom was registered more than five centuries since. As 
I strained my eyes to catch the spot through the growing light of morn- 
ing, there came to my memory a passage which I had been reading in a 
Swiss history a few days before, namely, the words of fierce taunt with 
which the wife of “ Werner Stauffacher” first roused in him that spirit of 
resistance to the ‘“castled chiefs,” who from their strongholds of pride, 
lust, and oppression had so Jong held the mountaineers in thraldom : 
“ Combien de temps encore verra’t-on ]’orgueil rire et |’humilité pleurer ?” 
Des étrangers seront-ils les maitres de ce pays, et les héritiers de nos 
biens ? A quoi sert-il que nos montagnes soient habitées par des hommes? 
Méres, devons-nous nourrir des fils mendians, et élever nos filles pour 
servir d’esclaves aux ¢trangers? Loin de nous tant de licheté !” 

These words, as we loitered over our café before departure, wrought 
themselves into the following contribution to the Righi Culm Album : 


THE BIRTH-WORDS OF SWISS FREEDOM, 


How long from the castles which rise on our steeps 
Shall pride see abasement, and mock while it weeps, 
And foreigners sit in their cordon of towers, 
Making spoil of our goods in the Jand that is ours? 


How long must we ask in each mountain-girt glen 

To what purpose our fatherland nourishes men ? 

How long shall we mothers sit abject in dust, 

Breeding boys as their bondmen, and girls for their lust. 


Ob! when will the breeze sweeping free o’er our hills 

Inspire this bold truth—* Man is free when he wills ?” 
Or when will our snows wash the blot from our name 

Which makes it ’mong nations a by-word of shame ? 


Each taunt like a sting, brought to Stauffacher’s cheek 

The warm tingling blood, still no word did he speak ; 

But each on his heart as a kindling spark fell, 

Aud the fire lighted there spread to Furst, —Melchthall,—Tell ! 
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It kindled, it strengthened—it spread—and full soon, 
Where the meadows of Griitli lay pale in the moon, 

Brave men, met with heaven-lifted hands and bent knee, 
Swore a vow, which they kept, and the Swytz-land is free. 

Righi Culm, June 11, 1851. R. 

We are whiling away description, as we whiled away our time on the 
Culm, im hopes that to the splendours of our sunset and sunrise might be 
added one other exhibition, which would have rendered our achievements 
of the Righi a perfect success. We had heard of the “ Righi Spectre” 
—a kind of Swiss rival to the “Spectre of the Broeken”—and we lin- 

on the Culm, in the hope that to all our other good fortune might 
added that peculiar atmospheric combination of mist and sunshine, 
by which sometimes the shadow of the mountain, and of any person who 
may be on it at the time, are projected in gigantic proportions upon a 
huge vapour looking-glass, or curtain, oppesite. We looked in vain for 
this grand phenomenon, and yet our watch was not altogether fruitless. 
For, though the mist was wanting, the sun shone out with remarkable 
strength and power, and gave us a minor wonder well worth waiting for. 
This was no less than the whole mountain on which we stood clearly re- 
flected from the snow curtain or sheet of the Oberland Alps. We could 
trace the outline of the Righi quite as distinctly as our own shadows on 
the grass before us; and must leave to the readers to calculate the 
delight with which we viewed this effect of a solar magic lantern, in 
which the object exhibited was an isolated mountain, 5700 feet in altitude, 
— at a distance from fifty to one hundred miles! 
he sun was now shining in his strength upon the earth, the glory of 
the ante and post sunrise half-hour was gone, and we now turned into 
the “Culm Hotel” for coffee and the bill, preparatory to our descent by 
the way of Kussnath to Lucerne. We had discharged our cavalry the 
night before, the downward journey was to be made on foot, or, where 
the way allowed the ladies to be carried, by chaises & porteur engaged 
for them ; while our American friend, his guide and I, took the road, or 
rather the ravine, Alpen-stock in hand.—N.B. Every one buys an Alpen- 
stock on a Swiss mountain. It would be a curious statistical inquiry to 
ascertain how many of them are ever carried beyond the first hotel, where 
they are laid down. 

‘The downward path to Kussnath has nothing remarkable about it, 
and our progress was marked by little of interest, save a conversation 
with our friend’s guide, which I record here for the benefit of those 
tourists who travel over Europe, surrendering themselves to the “ tender 
mercies” of that variety of the genus homo called—Courier ! 

We had by this time established a pleasant travelling familiarity with 
the young American. He attached himself to the suite of my daughters, 
while his guide transferred his attentions altogether to me. I found him 
very intelligent and communicative, and he produced a perfect volume of 
attestations from tourists, who professed to have tested his civility and 
fidelity through all sorts of explorations of Alp-land. 

Our conversation was carried on m French, and after I had asked him 
if “he knew anything of English ?” to which his response was, “ No, sir, 
I wish I did,” he surprised me by the inquiry whether “1 wanted a 
domestic ?” a question which he followed up by an offer, that if I would 
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take him to England in my service, he would “serve me for five years 
without ne whatever !” 

I was by the proposition ; reminiscences of “ Lord William 
Russell’s a memory—I had not the least desire to 
accept the ’ end.at: last 1 atid, © 16 io. not the custemvel Bagi 
masters to receive service without wages. We never do it.” I then 
added, ““ Why do you make the proposal?” 

“‘Tenez, monsieur,” he said, laying his hand on my arm; “I am here 
a guide, and a one. cami ache eg eapetaatnaigeideg i! 
for life—until I grow old, or die in a crevasse or a drift—but if 
I was some years—say five, for I am young, monsieur—in En rs 
should then d English, and make myself courier; then,” 
his eyes s as he said, “in few years more I should come home 
and sit down rich—trich as a dic,” this being, I suppose, the Swiss 

uivalent for our expression of “rich as a Jew.” 

“ But,” I replied, “your wages as a guide are quite as good as a 
courier’s, I should think?” 

“ Wages—bah !—wages is a bagatelle. Monsieur will pardon my 
ignorance, that I presumed to offer him a compliment of it for his ser- 
> tam wages are nothing—nothing! it is the opportunities! and all 

a” 

‘“‘ What are the opportunities?” I asked, knowing his meaning, but 
wishing to discover more of his opinion on the subject. 

“*] don’t know what they are, for I am not courier yet. There is a 
Verbundnik among them which I hope to understand some day. All I 
know now is, that I see poor fellows like myself go out in a courier dress, 
and presently they come home, and don’t regard the ‘ burgmeister:’ 
that’s what I should like to do.” 

Our subject ended on my assuring the poor fellow that his proposition 
could not be entertained by me. Poor Louis Schmutz of Swytz (such 
was his name recorded in my pocket-book) may have since found some 
one to accept his services, and put him in the way of gratifying his am- 
bition, though 1 fear without improving his integrity. 

While on the subject, 1 may mention an incident illustrative of those 
“ opportunities,” which improved as they know how to improve them, 
send these courier gentry home as “rich as syndics” and proud as 
“ burgmeisters.”’ 

When leaving Rome in that annual dispersion after Easter, which 
regularly puts fifty per cent. on the price of veturinos and post-horses 
until the flood-tide of travel has abated, an agreeable military friend, who 
had half promised to take the fourth seat in our carriage, told me one 
day that he had been laid hold on by two old lady relatives, whom he 
accidentally encountered, and who, in their horrors and alarms at “ ban- 
ditti,” had fairly pressed him into their service as far as Florence. 

‘“‘ Their courier was not to be found,” said he, “and in the run for car- 
riages, I am going to engage a veturino for them. I’m sorry I can’t 
Join you; I had much rather.” 

I also expressed my regret, and we parted. Later in the day, I met 
him again, in high glee at having just coneluded an engagement for a 
very good carriage and horses at the price of, I think, twenty-three na- 
poleons, or some such sum ; and, considering the ‘‘run” on the road, I 
thought he had made a very fair bargain indeed. 
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Next day we met as usual. When, in reply to some question as to 
his journey, Captain M——’s countenance immediately fell, as he an- 
swered: “I’m in a nice travelling predicament. In my endeavour to 
serve these old tabbies I told you of, I am become liable to a complaint 
for a broken contratto ;” and then, with an emphasis most unusual with 
a high-bred gentleman, he added one of those expressions which * in a 
captain is a choleric word,”—“ when I interfere between a courier and 
his dupes again, I’m at 

He then related to me, that while in the act of telling his ancient rela- 
tives the clever bargain he had concluded on their behalf, in marched 
the courier! who, heretofore, in all their journeyings, had sole charge of 
these old ladies, ‘‘ body, soul, and ‘circular notes’ inclusive.” Monsieur 
le Courier listened very coldly to the intelligence of Captain M——’s 
bargain; observed that a carriage at that price could not be fit for 
“‘ Miladies ” to put foot into; he had himself just engaged a carriage, 
en particulier and trés bon marché, for thirty napoleons ; the contratto 
was made, and he could not break it without forfeit—and so on. ‘ The 
worst of it is,” continued the irate captain, “I have seen the carriage the 
infernal scoundrel has put upon us. It is one I rejected myself as in- 
ferior, before I engaged my own; and, as sure as we are speaking, the 
fellow actually pays less for it, and pockets the difference, in the shape of 
commission, per-centage, or some such mode of extortion.” 

So much for the ‘‘ opportunities” which send these harpies home rich 
men after a few years’ plunder of English dupes. I say English, for, 
according to the proverb, “ Hawks do not pike out hawks’ eyes,” conti- 
nentals do not prey on each other; and I believe the English to be the 
only nation which delivers itself, tied and bound, to the calamity of 
Courierism. 

The descent from the Righi brings you to one of the Tell’s chapels, of 
which there are several in this cradle corner of Swiss freedom. 

It is very provoking to find in our utilitarian age that Tell and his 
heroism is beginning to be rationalised into little better than a myth. 
Some ugly anachronisms are beginning to be affirmed as to his various 
trophies ; for example, the tower, popularly supposed to mark the spot 
where he shot the apple from his son’s head, is now discovered to have 
existed a century previous to the date of that event—if it happened at 
all; and in like manner do they begin to pick holes in the other deeds of 
daring in his memorable career. So that there is much danger that in 
some future day this object of popular hero-worship will himself be ex- 
plained away into a kind of Swiss “ Mrs. Harris.” This is not merely 
provoking, but injurious. It is removing from before the minds of the 
simple mountaineers a standard measure of patriotic devotion and daring, 
which has often led them to maintain their hard-won rights, to the ad- 
miration of the world. Malo cum Platone errare. Rather than be 
convinced with, or by, the most hard-headed matter-of-fact investigator 
of our age, I should prefer these reflections, to the following effect, which 
suggested themselves to the mind of Sir James Mackintosh at the chapel 
of the Tellen-platte, on Lucerne Lake, the principal shrine of Swiss de- 
votion to the memory of their hero : 

“To the inhabitants of Thermopyle or Marathon these famous spots 
are but so many square feet of earth. England is too extensive, too 
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much carried away by industry and utility, to hold Runnymede as an 
object of national affection. Switzerland is, perhaps, the only place in 
our globe where deeds of pure virtue, ancient enough to be venerable, are 
consecrated by the religion of the people, and continue to command 
interest and reverence. No local superstition so beautiful and so moral 
as that connected with the deeds of William Tell anywhere exists.” 

This is quite true—true to nature and to wpa alike—and the 
principle is enforced by the constant and simple references by which the 
Swiss are ever directed to their primitive models of patriotism for imitation, 
as for caution against the deteriorating effects of modern corruptions and 
foreign intercourse. 

“ Cavete Rheti, simplicitas morum, et unio, servabunt avitam liber- 
tatem,” is the sign-post warning with which the Fathers of Switzerland 
indicated to their children that one of the highways to “ sad and sunken 
Italy” is now open to friend and foe; and as I waited for the carriage 
before Tell’s chapel, in the Hohlegaste, near Kussnath, I copied a cor- 
responding inscription, addressed, not to travellers, but to the natives. I 
copied the characters as I read them, but it was not until I found an 
interpreter in the pretty little English-taught daughter of “ mine host,” 
at Schaffausen, that I could attempt a free version of the homely Swiss 
doggrel which marks the hollow way where Tell is said to have lobe his 
act of ‘wild justice” upon the tyrant of his country : 


Gekler’s Iochmut Tell er schosen 

Unde edel Schweizer frechheit enser osen 
Wie lang wird aber solche wahren 

Nach lange wen wir die Alten waren. 





Here where Tell did Gesler shoot, 
Switz-land’s freedom-tree took root ; 
Shall tyrants’ axe this fair tree fell ? 
Never! while Swiss-men be like Tell. 


At Kussnath, conveyances are as welcome to the tired traveller as they 
are easily had ; and the drive along its beautiful bay to Lucerne might 
be called the perfection of lake travel. _We traversed the border of the 
fair waters of the “ Lake of the Four Cantons,” as they lay in all that 
wondrous variety of light and shade which the Alpine ranges on the 
opposite shore distributed over the surface. Mont Pilatre rose before 
us in frowning majesty, seeming thousands of feet higher than when we 
confronted him on equal terms from the rival eminence of the Righi. 
He seemed to rise, whereas it was, in fact, we who had descended nearer 
to his base level ; thus illustrating the social _— that some people, 
without any real improvement, seem elevated in the scale of moral ex- 
cellence, merely by the deterioration of those around them. 

At quiet, sleepy Lucerne, our Righi-bund dissolved itself. Our Ame- 
rican friend left us, with, as has been already intimated, his most definite 

se towards the Czardom of Muscovy, while we retraced our ve" to 
Zurich to reclaim nos bagages. It was a pleasant association while it 


lasted, and a complete success in an adventure which is generally sup- 
' posed, in nine cases out of ten, to end in failure and disappointment. 
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MILDRED ARKELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


L 


] am going to tell you a story of real life. One of those romanees that 
are in truth so common, but, because nobody seeks them out, are thought 
to beso rare. Some of the actors in this history are living still, but my 

it here will do harm to none. 

Towards the close of the last century, and for some years at the com- 
mencement of the t, no town was more flourishing than the one in 
which our scene is laid. We will call it Riverton. its was the chief city 
of one of England’s most productive counties. The town was a manu- 

one. Masters and operatives were alike enjoying the reward 

of their skill and industry ; the former in amassing a competency for their 
old age, the latter in gaining an ample living, and in bringing up their 
children without a struggle. A prosperous and happy town was Riverton. 
Industry, peace, and plenty reigned. Good masters, satisfied workmen, 
earning sufficient to keep their families, not starve them, made a con- 
tented race. There was no destitution, and there were few poor-rates. 
Every able-bodied person, whether man or woman, .every growing-up 
-_ of either sex, found adequate remuneration, if they chose to 

ur. 

Conspicuous amongst the manufacturers, in all high respectability, 

was one whom we will call George Arkell, as a substitute for his real 


name. He was rapidly making money: not by the griping hand of ex- 
tortion ; by badl y paid or overtasked workmen ; but by honest care, and 


a flourishing tra A better and more benevolent man did not exist, a 
more just and considerate master. His rate of wages was invariably the 
highest in the town: and in any time of temporary depression, slack 
work, or scarcity, he was never known to refuse the hand of help to his 
men. Upright and conscientious in all matters of business; beloved and 
eee in private life; open-hearted and generous to those under him, 
flourishing and rising trade, no wonder he was held in high esti- 
mation by his fellow-eitizens. His manufactory became gradually to be 
looked upon as the first in the town: there were one or two other firms 
in it of greater magnitude, doing a larger and more pushing trade, but 
pee respectability and charaeter, stood so high as that of George 
Mr. Arkell had one son, an only child. No expense was spared upon 
William Arkell’s education. Besides being a well-read, classical scholar, 
every accomplishment befitting a gentleman was taught him, in most of 
which he bid fair to excel. In the same city lived also an elder brother 
of Mr. Arkell’s, Daniel, elder by many years. Poor Dan-—he was never 
called anything but Dan—had not been so fortunate in life as his brother. 
His business had failed, and now, in his deelining years, he was only a clerk 
in the city bank. Dan Arkell had two children, Peter and Mildred ; all 
that remained of a large family. He gave to the former a sound classical 
education, less common in those days than in these; and at a suitable 
age, Peter entered the bank as a junior clerk. The two cousins, William 
and Peter were about the same age; Mildred was two years younger. She 
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had received, like Moses Primrose, a “sort of miscellaneous education at 
home.’’ Her father took care that she should acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of her own ; she wrote a good letter, and was a quick 
arithmetician ; she irts, pastry, and puddings to jon; ex- 
celled in ginger wine and pickles; and for recreation, she the run of 
some old novels, and several bound volumes of the Lady's Magazine, a 
noted periodical of the day. Nota single accomplishment was she taught, 
save dancing, for were then expensive things to learn. 

Time wore on: the boys grew to manhood, and their parents towards 
old age. The firm of George Arkell and Son, for in due time William 
was taken into partnership with his father, flourished apace: but Daniel 
did not find his riches increase with his years. 

We have little need to speak of Mrs. Dan or Mrs. George Arkell. They 
were good friends and sisters-in-law; and the latter cherished a secret 
hope that the daughter of the former and her own son might sometime 
call each other husband and wife. It may be marvelled at, that Mrs. 
George Arkell should wish to unite her attractive, wealthy, and aceom- 
— son with his portionless and, comparatively, homely cousin: but 

rs. George cared much more for that son’s happiness than to advance 
his pomp and deur ; she loved her niece sincerely, and she knew that 
her kindly and noble qualities were such that would make the happiness 
of any husband. 

And what thought Mildred Arkell herself? She knew nothing of this 
cherished scheme, but if ever there appeared to her a human being gifted 
with all earthly perfections, in whom all admirable qualities were con- 
centred, it was her cousin William. She deemed her brother a very 
first-rate young man, as brothers went, but what was he compared to 
William? Peter was plain in person, awkward in manner; whilst William 
was tall and handsome, though with a look of delicate health on his refined 
features, danced minuets with Mildred to perfection, breathed love-songs 
to her on his flute, painted her pretty landscapes in water-colours, with 
which she decorated the walls of their little parlour, drove her out in his 
father's phaeton, passed his evenings reading to her and quoting Shak- 
speare, and in short made love to her as much as it is well possible to make 
love, without putting it into words. But the misfortune of all this was, 
that while it told upon her heart, and implanted there its never-dying 
fruits, he only thought of her as a cousin or sister. Had he been aware 
of his mother’s hope of uniting them, I eannot tell whether he would have 
fallen in with it or not: he has asked himself the question many a time 
in his later life, and he could never answer. 

Mr. Daniel Arkell died. His son Peter, whose steadiness and atten- 
tion to business were properly appreciated, was advanced to fill his father’s 
situation in the bank, so that the income, hitherto enjoyed, was still 
secured to his mother and sister. It was very small, and their home was 
widely different from the handsome residence, with all its comfortable 
appurtenances, owned by Mr. George Arkell. 

One morning, Mrs. George Arkell came into the widow's house, with 
an open letter in her hand. 

“ Betty,” she began, familiarly addressing Mrs. Daniel by her name, 
she having been christened by that abbreviation, ‘do you remember the 
Travices who left Riverton some years ago, to make their fortune, as 
they said, in London ?” 
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‘To be sure,” returned Mrs. Dan. 

“Well, I fear they can’t have made much, for here’s a letter come 
this morning, dated London, from their eldest girl—a pretty little thing 
she was, of about eight or ten, when they left Riverton.” 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Daniel. 

“ She writes to me as an old friend of her mother’s, she says, to ask if 
I can interest myself for her with any school down here, ant get her a 
situation as seach 
well off.” 

‘‘ John Travice and his wife are dead, then!” exclaimed Mrs. Dan. 


‘‘ Some time back, it would seem. But we never heard the news of it 
in Riverton. Iam sure I don’t know of any school in these parts in want 
of ateacher. I forget her name,” continued Mrs. George ; “she signs 


her letter ‘C. Travice,’ but whether it was Catherine, or Cordelia, 


or ” 


“ It was Charlotte, I think,” interrupted Mrs. Daniel Arkell. 

‘Charlotte ? perhaps it was. Well, 1 and George have been talking 
it over, and we think of inviting her here for a month or so, poor thing, 
while we see if anything can be done. We shall pay her coach-fare 
down, and any other little matter, so that it will be no expense to her.” 

“It is very kind of you to do so, and, when you write, tell her we 
will all try and make her comfortable,” cried Mrs. Daniel, in the honest 
simplicity of her heart. ‘ Mildred will be a companion to her.” 

Miss Travice arrived in Riverton. A showy, accomplished, handsome 
young woman, affable in manner, ready of speech: just the one to turn 
the head of a rather shy fellow, such as William Arkell. 

Mrs. Daniel had offered Mildred to be the young visitor’s frequent 
companion: but Mildred found she was not wanted. Her cousin Wil- 
liam’s visits to her own home grew less and less frequent, till they be- 
came like what we hear of angels’. Charlotte Travice was now his com- 
panion in the phaeton, his partner in the minuets ; his prettiest love- 
songs were played to her, and, worse than all, he would sometimes laugh 
at the satire the young lady was pleased to tilt at Mildred. It cannot be 
denied that a sore feeling grew up in Mildred’s heart. She knew she 
had no — to beauty, though she was frequently called a lady-like 
girl, and now this handsome, gaudy stranger was come to ridicule, rival, 
and supplant her. Mildred was naturally clear-sighted, and she soon saw 
reason to suspect that Miss Travice was playing a part—that she was 
endeavouring to ingratiate herself into the good opinion of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Arkell, and especially into that of William. And Mildred 
longed, with a sensation of eager, sickening suspense, for the time that 
should witness Miss Dreitiede Rigtutune. 

And so matters went on. The “month or so,” mentioned as the 
probable duration of Charlotte Travice’s visit, grew into five, and still it 
was not terminated ; when, one afternoon, Mildred, who had been out 
on an errand, was called into the parlour by her mother, upon her 
coming in. 

“Whatever has made you so long, Mildred?” cried Mrs. Arkell. “It 
is half-past five.” 

“T could not match the ribbon, mother, and I have been to nearly 
every shop in Riverton,” was Miss Arkell’s reply. ‘Mary Pembroke 
went with me. I did not know it was so late.” 


er ; for that since her parents’ death they have not been 
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“ Sit down, child : I have a word to say to you.” 

“« Peter had better have his tea,” interru Mildred. 

“Peter has had his tea, and is gone,” replied Mrs. Daniel. ‘“ He 
looked weary enough, poor fellow ; more fit to go to bed than to go out 
teaching.”’ 

To otiie Mrs. Daniel’s words, it should be mentioned that Peter 
Arkell, with a view to aid their scanty income, had accepted a post as 
evening teacher in a gentleman’s family. 

“Poor Peter !” continued Mrs. Daniel, “he is anything but strong, | 
fear.” 

‘If we could but ease him in any way !” sighed Mildred. “ If I could 
but give these lessons for him! I wish, mother, I had it in my power to 
help him.” 

“ You perhaps may have it in your power sooner than you think for, 
child,” said Mrs. Dan, significantly. ‘ Your aunt George was here this 
afternoon, while you were out about that ribbon.” 

‘Was she ?” returned Mildred, apathetically. 

“ She came to talk to me about future prospects. And Iam glad you 
were not here, Mildred, for our meeting was confidential.” 

‘About her prospects, mother ?” inquired Mildred, fixing her mild, 
dark eyes upon her parent. 

‘‘Hers! Her prospects, like mine, are pretty nearly drawing to a 
close. It was of yours, Mildred.” 

Mildred did not speak, but a faint colour passed over her face. Her 
mother continued : 

“Tam sure you must have seen, child, long ago, that we all wanted 
you and William to make a match of it.” 

The colour on Mildred’s face deepened. She had untied her bonnet, 
and now began playing nervously with the strings, as they hung down 
on each side her neck. 

“Of course Mrs. George’s communication to me was made in the 
supposition that you would be agreeable to the proposal,” resumed her 
mother; ‘‘and I said I thought there was no doubt of it. And let me 
tell you, Mildred, that a finer and a better young man than William 
Arkell does not live in Riverton.” 

Mildred’s heart silently assented. 

“Should you have any objection to become William’s wife ?” persisted 
Mrs. Dan, coming to the point. 

“There is one objection,” cried Mildred, almost bitterly. ‘‘ He has 
never asked me.” 

“ But he has asked his mother for you, which is the same thing. I 
thought I said so. He broached the subject to her after dinner to-day.” 

“Oh, mother!” uttered Mildred. 

“He told her he was getting quite old enough to marry, and that the 
sooner it took place the better.” 

“Is this true ?’’ gasped Mildred. 

“True!” echoed the old lady. ‘ Do you think Mrs. George would 
come upon such an errand only to make game of us? True!” 

Mildred left the room. She could not bear that even her mother 
should witness her emotion. She never knew, till now, how deeply she 
had loved William Arkell. She shut herself in her bedroom, burying 
her face in her hands, and asking how she could ever be sufficiently 
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thankful to God for Soguins the realisation of all those unconscious 
hopes, that had entwined with every hour of her late existence. 
Her mother opened the door, and aroused her. 

«‘ What in the world made you fly away so, Mildred? I was going to 
tell you that Mrs. George expects us to tea. I told Peter to come to us 
there.” 

“JI would rather not go out this evening,” observed Mildred, who 
really was extremely agitated. 

I promised Mrs. George, child ; so put your bonnet on again. What 
is the matter with you? You need not be so struck at what I have said. 
Did it never occur to you that William would probably choose you for 
his wife?” 

“J thought,” answered Mildred, giving vent, in her emotion, to the 
idea that was uppermost in her heart, “I thought he was likely to marry 
Miss Travice.” 

“ Marry that fly-away thing!” repeated Mrs. Dan, her astonishment 
taking away her breath. “Charlotte Travice may be all very well for a 
visitor, here to-day and gone to-morrow, but she is not suitable for the 
wife of a steady, gentlemanly young man like William Arkell ; the only 
son of the most respected manufacturer in Riverton. What a pretty 
notion of marriage you must have !” 

Mildred began to think so too. 

“JT shall not be long putting on my shawl, my dear ; don’t keep me 
waiting,” proceeded Mrs. Dan. “ It is past their tea-time.” 

Implicit obedience had been one of the virtues ever practised by 
Mildred, so she said no more. She would have greatly preferred to 
remain at home that evening, and take the chance of William’s visiting 


her, rather than have met him now, for the first time, in company. But 

as she walked with her mother to the house of their relatives, she could 

not help thinking, in the midst of her happiness, that William might 

have broken the subject to herself, ee to imparting it to his 
e 


family. And when, upon her arrival, he greeted her carelessly as usual, 
“ How d’ye do, Mildred, you are late !” shaking hands with her as coolly 
as if nothing had happened, she said to herself that he seemed to take her 
consent as a matter of course—as if it were not worth the asking. 

When tea was over, Mr. Arkell, his wife, and sister-in-law, sat down to 
cribbage. Miss ‘Travice was requested to take the fourth hand ; and 
William and his cousin sat apart. 

‘*‘I say, Mildred,” Mr. William in a confidential whisper, “did 
my mother call at your house this afternoon ?” 

Mildred looked down, and played with her pretty gold neck-chain : it 
was one William had given her. 

“My aunt called, I believe,” she answered. “I was out.” 

“¢ Then I suppose you have not heard anything—anything particular ?” 
he rejoined. 

‘‘My mother said that Aunt George—had been—speaking to her,” 
sia Mildred, not very well knowing how to aaa iuliaies 

“Ah! Mildred, you sly girl, you won’t tell!” he exclaimed, playfully 
taking her hand, and retaining it. 

She could not answer ; but the blush on her cheek was so bright, that 
William gazed at her fondly, and thought he had never seen his cousin’s 
face so near akin to beauty. 
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“ Your cheek tells tales, cousin mine, and F0F erwrs py about it,” 
he resumed. “ What do you think of my choice 

“ People will say you might have m many a better,” she answered. 

“I don’t care weer. jay ema Mr. William, firing up. “TI have 
a right to please myself, and I will please myself. Iam not taking a 
wife for raw but for me—mischievous meddling-makers! I have plenty 
—— , you know, Mildred, so I don’t want to look for it in choosing 
a wife 

‘“‘ Very true,” murmured Mildred. 

“IT wonder whether she has brought it out to the governor?” resumed 
the young gentleman, nodding towards his mother. “TI don’t think she 
has, for his manner this evening is just the same as usual. She'll make 
it the subject of a curtain-lecture to-night, for a guinea!” 

Mildred stole a glance at her uncle. He was intent on his cards, good 
old man, his spectacles pushed up on his ample brow. 

“Do you know, Mildred,” added William, “I was half afraid to 
come to the point with them. I dreaded opposition, and strenuous 
position, especially from my mother—though | hardly know why. I 
never was more surprised i in my life than when she said I had made her 

my choice.” 

“* What could they urge against it—except the want of money?” in- 
quired Mildred, timidly. 

“Nothing at all,” answered the gentleman, in a tone of resentment t 
“that is, nothing reasonable. Only parents are always so fidgety over 
their children’s marriages. I por Ay to you, Mildred, I was a regular 
coward about telling them ; and once I thought of speaking to you first, 
~ getting you to break ‘the subject to my mother: you are such a 

ouri 

“Tt would have been a novel mode of procedure,” thought Mildred to 
herself. 

““We must have the wedding in a month,” continued William. “I 
won't wait a day longer. I have seen a lovely little house, just suitable 
for us, and-—— 

“ You might have asked me first, I think,” interrupted Mildred, “ be- 
fore you fixed the time.” 

“What for? Will not one time do for you as well as another ?” 

Miss Arkell looked up at her cousin. fe seemed to be talking very 


strangely. 

“ Fo: need make no preparations, Mildred, to speak of,” resumed Mr. 
William: “only a dress and a bonnet. And as 1 suppose they will be 
alike, yours a Charlotte’s—it’s orthodox, is it not, for the bride and 
wr nbaerr to be dressed the same—my mother can take all the arrange- 
ment of that.” 

“So you have fixed upon the bridesmaid!” exclaimed Mildred, 
“ Who did that ?” 

“ Charlotte herself. But no plans are decided on. The fact is, I 
thought it quite enough, for one day, to let out a hint of matters to the 
old folks, without entering into details.” 

“With regard to a bridesmaid,” observed Mildred, “Mary Pembroke 
has always been promised——” 

“‘ Now, Mildred, I won’t have any of those Pembroke girls at my wed- 
ding,” interrupted William. “What you and my mother can see in 
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them. to be'so.fond of, I can’t think. Provided you have no objection, 
let it be as Charlotte says.” : 

‘I think Charlotte takes more upon herself than she has any cause to 
do,” returned Mildred, who could not, even yet, divest herself of a sore 
feeling towards Miss Travice. 

* Tl.tell her, if-you don’t mind, Mildred,” laughed William. 

What. further elucidation might have taken place, was cut short by the 
entrance of Peter Arkell. He took the fourth seat at the card-table, and 
Miss Travice joined William and his cousin. 

There was an old harpsichord in the next room, and to this the three 
resorted. Miss Travice could accomplish a few tunes upon it: a great 
thing in those slow and moderate days. She sat down to it now, and 
William brought his flute and played with her. He was a most accom- 

ished musician, and Mildred sat enraptured, listening to him, as she 
ad done hundreds of times before. 

The sore feeling towards one of her companions, lying in Mildred’s 
heart, increased ; for William Arkell’s whole attention was given to Char- 
lotte Travice. For one word that he vouchsafed to Mildred, he addressed 
fifty to her. They seemed absorbed in each other, neglecting Mildred. 
“ No matter,”’ she murmured to herself, “no matter; I shall soon be his 
chosen wife: so let me not begrudge some of his kind feelings to 
another.” And while she was thus thinking, they were called to 
supper. 

“ What a lovely night it is!” uttered Peter Arkell, as he stood at the 
hall-door, when they were about to leave. 

“It is that!” added William, looking out. ‘I think I'll have a run 
with you. What are they all stopping for?” 

He need not have said “all.” Mildred was at his elbow, ready and 
waiting. It was her mother who lingered. 

“ Have you spoken to her, Betty?” whispered Mrs. George, keeping 
her sister-in-law at the back of the hall, in defiance of the impatient 

up. 

“J spoke to her as soon as she came home: it was that- madeus a 
little later than we should have been,” was Mrs. Dan’s reply. 

“She is not in opposition? You see I don’t open the subject tomy 

husband, ‘until we are sure of Mildred,” explained Mrs. George Arkell. 
* She will not object to William ?”’ 
_ “Not she,” uttered Mrs. Dan. “I'll tell you a secret, Grizzel,” :con- 
tinued the old lady. ‘I am pretty sure, by what I have observed, ‘and 
by Mildred’s agitation to-day, that she has been in love with William for 
years. I have long suspected it: but, you see, it was not a thing for me 
to speak of before.” 

“T say, aunt, are you coming to-night or to-morrow?” called out 
William. 

“ T am coming now, my dear,” replied Mrs. Dan, and she walked for- 
ward and took her son’s arm. William followed with Mildred. 

* Now don’t you go and tell all the world to-morrow about this wed- 
ding of ours,’’ was his first observation to his cousin. ““ Don’t you get 
chattering to those Pembroke girls.” 

“ How can you suppose on a thing likely?” she retorted. 

“Why I know you young ladies are fond of gossiping; especially 
if you get hold of such a subject as this.” 
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“I don’t think I have ever deserved the name of a gossip,” observed 
Mildred, quietly. 

“Well, Mildred, I do not know that you have. But it is not all girls 
who have your calm good sense. I thought I would just give youa 
caution.” 

“‘ William,” she said, anxiously, “you are scarcely like yourself to- 
night. ‘To suppose a caution, in this case, necessary for mie !” 

He had begun to whistle, and did not answer her. It was a verse of a 
song, popular in those days. When he had whistled it through, he 
stopped and spoke. 

* How bright the stars are to-night, Mildred! I think we shall have 
a frost.” 

Inexperienced as Mildred was, in such matters, she could not help 
feeling that he was wonderfully cool, in his capacity of lover, ially 
for the day of declaration ; and whilst she was hesitating, and won- 
dering, he began whistling again. A verse of another song this time. 

Mildred looked up at him when it was about half over. His face was 
turned towards the heavens, but she could see it plainly in the light of 
the night. He was evidently thinking much more of the stars than he 
was thinking of her, for his eyes were roving from one constellation to 
another : and she remained silent also. 

‘So you like my choice, Mildred ?” he began again. 

‘Choice of what ?” she asked. 

“Choice of what !—as if you did not know! Choice of a wife.” 

** How is it you play so with my feelings this evening ?” she exclaimed, 
the tears rushing to her eyes. 

“IT have not played with them, that I know of,” retorted Mr. William. 
“You are getting fanciful.”’ 

She could not trust her voice to reply. So the gentleman tried again 
one of his favourite airs. 

‘IT proposed that we should be married in London, amongst her 
friends,” he resumed, presently ; “ but she seems to think it will be just 
as well to conclude it down here.” 

“ Amongst whose friends?” inquired Mildred, in amazement. 

“Charlotte’s. But it is better as itis decided. For in that case you 
could not have been bridesmaid—not to speak of all the bother of a 
journey beforehand.”’ 

“ I bridesmaid !” exclaimed Mildred, all the blood in her heart seeming 
to rush to her brain, as a suspicion of the terrible truth flashed into it, 
like light. “ Bridesmaid to whom ?” 

: You are dreaming, Mildred!” he ejaculated, stopping and looking 
at her. 

“What do you mean ?—who is going to marry ?” she reiterated. 

“ Why, what have we been talking of all the evening ?—what did 
my mother say to you to-day? What has come to you, Mildred? You 
certainly are dreaming.” 

“ We have been playing at cross purposes,” gasped Mildred. “ Tell 
me who it is you are going to marry.” 

‘Charlotte Travice. Who else should I be ?” 

Mildred’s home was in sight, but, before they reached the door, Wil- 
liam feit her hang heavily and more heavily on his arm. He bent for- 
ward to catch a glimpse of her features, under her bonnet, and then he 
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that she was losing consciousness. ‘Mildred, my dear, what is 
he asked, kindly, passing his arm round her. “ Here, Peter! aunt!” 
he called hurriedly out, “just come back! here’s something the matter 
with Mildred !”’ 

“She has fainted!” exclaimed Peter, in alarm. ‘“ Mother, did you 
ever know Mildred faint in all her life ?” 

“ It was that cream tart at supper !” lamented Mrs. Daniel. “I told 
Mildred she ought not to touch pastry at night.” 

And so this was to be the ending of all her cherished dreams! Mildred 
watched in her chamber the whole of that livelong night: there was no 
sleep, no rest, no hope for her: and she felt that so long as life should 
last, the desolation that had overtaken her could never be entirely driven 
out of her heart. 

She saw, now, that some extraordinary mistake had occurred, either on 
her mother’s part, or on Mrs. George Arkell’s: and that William had 
not asked to marry her, but Miss Travice. Not the ‘least painful part of 
the business would be to undeceive her mother. We may at once men- 
tion that the misapprehension was on the side of Mrs. George Arkell. 
She had so thoroughly imbued herself with the notion that Mildred would 
some time be the wife of her son, that this, added to William’s haste and 
obscurity when he broached the subject—and he did nothing more—had 
caused the strange mistake: though she had heard the name of Miss 
Travice introduced, she fully comprehended that her part was only to be 
that of bridesmaid. 

In accordance with this misapprehension, did Mrs. George disclose the 
news toher husband. And the old gentleman, immediately on the con- 
clusion of breakfast the following morning, called his som into his pre- 
sence. 

“So, young sir,’ he began, “you are wanting, I hear, to encumber 
yourself with a wife! Don't you think you had better have taken one 
in your leading-strings ?”’ 

“T am twenty-five, sir,” returned William, drawing himself up with 
offended dignity. ‘‘ And you have often said that you hoped to see me 
settled before——” 

“ Before I died. Very true, you graceless dog. But do you mean to 
say you want me to die yet, or are in fear of it ?” 

“God forbid!” echoed William. 

* Well,” continued the good manufacturer—and William had known 
from the first, by the tone of his voice and the twinkle in his eye, that he 
was pleased rather than angry—‘ I cannot say but you have chosen a 
wall wife, though she is portionless.” 

“ Our business is an excellent one,” interrupted William. ‘To look 
out for money with a wife would be almost superfluous.” 

“ Not exactly that,” smiled Mr. Arkell, “ but I suppose we can’t have 
everything. She has been a dutiful and affectionate daughter, William, 
and she will make you a good wife. I should have been better pleased 
though were you not related.” 

“Related ?” exclaimed William. 

“ For I share in the prejudice that exists against cousins marrying,” 
proceeded Mr. Arkell. ‘But Iam not going to make it an objection 
now : as you may suppose, when I tell you that I foresaw, long ago, what 


your intimacy would probably lead to.” 
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*¢ She is no cousin of mine,” ted William. 

“ No what ?” asked the manufacturer, pushing his glasses to the top 
of his forehead, and staring at his son. «Is the thought of this marriage 
turning your head, my boy ?” 

‘TI don’t understand, sir,” repeated William, perfectly mystified. “I 
only said she was not my cousin.” 

“Why, God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Arkell, ‘‘ what do you 
mean? She has been your cousin ever since she was born—she is the 
daughter of my poor brother Dan—do want to disown her now?” 

“ Are you talking of Mildred Arkell ?” exclaimed the astonished bride- 
groom elect. “‘I don’t want to marry fer. I am going to marry Char- 
lotte Travice. Mildred’s a very nice girl for a cousin, but I never thought 


of her as a wife.” 
Mr. Arkell stood contemplating his son for a minute in silence. He 


then turned short away, and walked into the presence of his wife. 

“A pretty ambassador you would make at a foreign court,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ to mistake your credentials in this way !” 

“‘ What is the matter?” exclaimed Mrs. George, looking up from her 
patchwork . 

‘You told me William wanted to marry Mildred.” 

* So he does.” 

“So he does not,” returned Mr. Arkell. ‘I wish he did. He wants 
to marry your fine visitor, Miss Charlotte.” 

“Dear! dear!” faintly uttered Mrs. George, dropping her work and 
clasping her hands, “I hope not !” 

It was of no use “‘ hoping,” one way or the other. Mr. William had 
set his heart, or, it may be better to say, his will, wpon Charlotte Travice, 
and he meant to marry her. And when an only and indulged son re- 
solves upon such a step, opposition is in general very faint, if made at all. 

“It is a sad piece of business,” lamented his mother to him. ‘ Mil- 
dred would have been to you the better wife.” 

‘¢T don’t think so,” persisted Mr. William. 

‘‘ We have made a fine mess of it, together,’ retorted his mother. 
“ You should have been more explicit. A pretty simpleton I shall look 
in the matter—going to Mrs. Dan’s yesterday, and making an offer, on 
your part, to Mildred !” 

“‘ But did you do so ?” cried William, in dismay. 

“] did indeed. It is the most unpleasant affair I ever got mixed up 
with.” 

“J¢ does not matter,” returned William, after reflection. ‘ Mildred 
will only treat it as a joke.” 

“‘ Mildred treated it im earnest,” eried Mrs. Arkell, who, in her disap- 

intment, was letting out more than she meant, or ought, to have done. 
“ She was willing to take you for her husband, and her mother told me 
that she feared she had been secretly attached to you for years,” 

William remembered the scene of the previous night, and Mildred’s 
sudden indisposition. It was accounted for now. He smoothed his hand 
over his troubled brow. He felt deeply perplexed and concerned ; for 
the happiness of Mildred was dear to him as a sister’s. But the more he 
looked at the case, the less chance he saw of mending it. So he reasoned 
himself into composure and indifference, as many another does. “There’s 
no help for it,” he concluded at last. ‘She will get over it in time.” 

Q2 
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What mattered the searing of one heart ?—how many are there which 
are daily blighted, and the world knows it not! Time and events 
went on in Riverton, without reference to the feelings of poor Mil- 
dred Arkell : she had to bury them within her, and suffer in silence. 


II. 


Wi11am ARKELL married the wife he had chosen. Mildred remained 
as she was before, quiet, unassuming Mildred Arkell; absorbed, it ap- 
, in the domestic cares of her own home, and in the daily de- 
creasing health of her mother. Ere many months had elapsed, that 
mother died. And Mildred’s heart almost leaped within her, in the 
midst of her bitter grief for the loss of her only remaining parent, 
for she felt that there was now no imperative tie to bind her to 
Riverton. 

Quietly she arranged her plans, after much thought ; —_, she hoped 
and prayed for assistance to be enabled to carry them out. Her first step 
was to call upon Colonel and Mrs. Dewsbury, with whose sons it was 
that her brother read the classics in an evening. Mildred knew the 
colonel had many and powerful friends, in different parts of England, 
and she at once stated the object of her visit, the nature of her petition— 
that Mrs. Dewsbury would interest herself to get her a situation with 
some one of them. 

“In what capacity ?” Mrs. Dewsbury asked. | 

“In any that I am fitted for,” Mildred answered. Let her go any- 
where, do anything, that would take her out of Riverton, she had nearly 
added ; but she controlled her words, and spoke calmly. ‘I would go 
as governess,” she proceeded to say, “ provided accomplishments are not 
required : or I would go as humble companion: or’—and here her 
cheek blushed, for she thought of what the town would say-—“I would 

as lady’s maid.” 

“ Are you fitted for the latter ?”’ inquired Mrs. Dewsbury. 

“JI think so,” replied Mildred: ‘I would endeavour to render myself 
so. I have always made my own dresses and bonnets, and my poor 
mother’s caps: and I am handy at platting and arranging hair. I have 
no fear that I should be found inadequate to my duties.” 

* You are a good reader, | believe ?” added the lady. 

** Yes,” replied Mildred. 

“T ask t questions,” continued Mrs. Dewsbury, “because a 
widowed relative of my husband’s, Lady Dewsbury, mentioned, the last 
time she wrote, that she was in want of some one to act both as com- 
panion and lady’s maid. It was merely mentioned incidentally, and I do 
not know whole she is suited, but I will write and inquire.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you!’ uttered Mildred, eagerly grasping at 
this faint prospect. “I shall not care what I do, if she will but take. 
me |” 

Mildred went back to her home, and for two whole weeks was she 
kept in suspense—letters were not written then by bushels, as they are 
now. At the end of that time Mrs. Dewsbury sent for her. 

‘Lady Dewsbury is willing to engage you,” she said to Mildred, 
“ provided you can undertake what she requires. Can you bear con- 
finement ?” 
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“I can indeed,” replied Mildred; “and the better, perhaps, that I 
have no wish for aught else.” 

** Are you a good nurse, in case of sickness ?” 

“ I nursed my mother in her last illness,” returned Mildred, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“ Lely Dewsbury is a great invalid,” proceeded Mrs. Dewsbury, “ and 
what she requires is a patient attendant, a maid,in short, who will at the 
same time be a companion, and friend. ‘A thoroughly-well brought-up 

, she writes, ‘lady-like in her manners and habits; but not a 
fine lady, who would object to make herself useful.’ I really think you 
would suit, Miss Arkell.’ 

Mildred thought so too, and engaged herself there and then. She 
even fixed the time of her departure from Riverton, to enter upon her 
situation—within the week. Upon leaving Mrs. Dewsbury’s, she went 
straight to Mrs. George Arkell’s, and told her for the first time of these 
new plans, to the latter’s extreme astonishment and anger. 

“Do you know what you are doing, child ?’”’ asked her aunt. ‘ Don’t 
talk to me about Peter’s income being small, and that he ought to put by 
for a rainy day! Let him put it by—it is what he should do. And 
you, Mildred, must come and live with us—be a child to me and to your 
uncle in our old age: since William left, the house is not like the same. 
We once thought—you will not mind my mentioning it now—that you 
would indeed have been a daughter to us, and then your home and 
William’s should have been here.” 


“ Aunt ‘ 
* Be still and hear me, Mildred. I do not ask you this on the spur 


of the moment ; because you have threatened to go out to service—and 
it is nothing less, child. Your uncle and I have talked about having you, 
ever since your mother’s death; but we thought to let a little time 
elapse ere we spoke to you of it.” 

“Oh, aunt, you are both very kind,” she murmured, with the tears 
rising, “and I should have liked much to come and contribute to your 


comforts, but indeed 4 

“ Indeed—what ?” persisted Mrs. Arkell, pressing the point at which 
Mildred had stopped. 

‘“ Aunt! aunt! do not ask me. Indeed I cannot stop in Riverton.” 

“T can make nothing of her,” cried Mrs. Arkell, who, after again 
vainly endeavouring to turn Mildred’s resolution, left the room vexed and 
angry. ‘ William,” she said, just then encountering her son, ‘ you heard 
but now about this senseless business of Mildred’s—go in and see if you 
can do anything with her. I cannot.” 

William went into the room. Mildred was leaning back in her chair 
with an air of exhaustion, the tears standing on her pale cheeks. She 

assed her handkerchief hurriedly over her face, and sat up. 

William looked at her and hesitated, speaking at length in a low tone. 
“Is there anything I can say, Mildred, that will induce you to abandon 
this undertaking of yours, and remain in Riverton ?” 

“ Nothing,” she replied. 

‘“‘ Why should you persist in leaving your native place—why have you 
formed such a strange dislike to it?” he continued, taking her hand. 

She would have answered him ; she tried to answer him; any idle 
excuse that rose to her lips, but as he sat there, asking way she had 
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taken a dislike to the home of her childhood, he, the husband of another, 
the full sense of all her bitter sorrow and desolation rushed upon her, 
and she hid her face in her hands, and sobbed in anguish. 

«If J have had a share in causing you any grief, or—or—disappoint- 
ment,” he whispered, leaning over her, and speaking with emotion, “let 
me implore your forgiveness, Mildred. It was not intentionally done. 
You cannot think so.” 

She motioned him away, her sobs seeming as if they would choke her. 

“T have begun to think lately,” he continued, his agitation 
less than hers, “ that it might have been well for us both had we under- 
stood each other better. You talk of going out into the world, Mildred, 
to lead.a solitary life ; and my path, I fear, will not be one of roses— 
although it was of my own choosing. Can we not try and make the best 
of what is left tous? Stay in Riverton, Mildred. Come home here to 
my father and mother : they are lonely enough : be to them a daughter, 
and to me as a dear sister.” 

*] shall never more have my home in Riverton,” she answered, “ never 
more, never more. We can bid each other adieu now.” 

He clasped her for one moment to his heart—as a cousin, perhaps— 
whispering, that if ever she should want a friend, ever want assistance, at 
any time, or in any way, not to forget him. 

So that was how it happened that poor Mildred Arkell left her home 
to find one among strangers. And she was ever after, through life, 
looked upon as a cold, passionless being, devoid of warm affections. How 
many are there of those we meet in daily intercourse, who are alike 
despised for being cold and passionless! J never see one of these isolated 
women, but I mentally ask whether her feelings may not have been 
trampled on and crushed—feelings that once perhaps were warm and 
kindly as were those of Mildred Arkell! 





A LATE NIGHT-SCENE ON THE BALTIC. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Hicu Pauesr of light! withdraw your flaming torch, 
And fire your altar in the Western World, 

Cheering Canadian and wild Indian tribes. 

Come forth, star-vestals! who all day have prayed 
Hidden within your azure cells of heaven ; 

Unveil your pearly brows, unclose your eyes, 

And unabashed look down, that earth may drink 
Your pure celestial beauty : Abbess Moon! 

Sit ’mid your docile nuns, nor with cold gaze 

Check their coy twinkling smiles, so sweet to-night. 
Thou Baltic Sea! smooth out each curling wave, 
Burnish its face, and edge it with soft silver, 

To make a glass, that Ocean’s wandering nymphs 
May see their faces, and braid up their hair.— 

Sleep in your cradle-caves, ye infant winds, 

That else might grow to storms !—Steal, Silence ! forth 
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From Night's blue chamber, and with finger laid 

On Nature’s lip, walk soft the water-world ; 

And Beauty! with your bare arms, and white brow, 
Glide on the beam from Heaven's starr’d paradise, 
And breathe on shore, and deep, and pine ‘d hill, 
Your spell of grace and glory.— Night! O Night! 
The calmer and exalter F earth and man, 

And all that’s lovely, owe a debt to thee. 

The conscious Ocean from its stilled deep breast, 
Through its fresh lips—the murmuring shelly shore— 
Cries out—I love thee, Night !—The mountain-tops, 
Shimmering and smiling ‘neath Heaven's million eyes, 
Exclaim—t love thee, Night !—The haunted vale, 
Half-sleeping, half-awake—delicious trance— 

From all its freshened woods, and dew-h flowers, 
And silvered rills, whispers—I love thee, Night! 

Let, too, the soul of man that would in peace 

Muse or aspire, and secret commune hold 

With God and Nature, cry—I love thee, Night! 


They ride upon the Baltic, each huge bark, 
British and Gallic—giants taking sleep ; 
The sails furled up—those great white eyelids closed ; 
The lily and the hon drooping low ; 
Just swinging on the wave, as if in dreams, 
That oft will stir the limb, and heave the breast ; 
The lips—the port-holes—show the iron teeth— 
Mouths that could pour forth thunder, fire, and death, 
But placid now and harmless. The smooth seas 
Kiss lovingly each war-ship’s rugged side ; 
And, anchored in long line, their towering masts 
Cast shadows from the moon, till Western waves 
Seem sudden planted with a leafless wood.— 
The watchers walk the decks, like pigmy things ; 
Ye scarce can deem that man so small, so frail, 
Hath power to rouse from sleep, to guide, command, 
The huge black Titans there—mind, mind the lord 
Bowing all matter to its conquering will. 


O mighty armament! what dost thou here, 
Clothed with dread force and thunder ?—not to bear 
Ruin and desolation to men’s homes, 

But bring sweet exiled Peace, and strew her flowers 
Along the blood-stained paths of earth again, 

And wake again her silver-breathing voice, 

The happiest lands are those that do good deeds ; 
The greatest lands are those—not crushing others, 
Slaughtering, or seeking power, but who build up, 
Strangle wild war, and spread art, knowledge, love. 
Russia! not great, not happy, shalt thou be, 
Blind to thy welfare, and, while spilling blood, 

A mad, rash suicide! The two knit lands, 

Whose fleets this night o’erawe the Baltic wave, 
Who send their armies forth to plant the tree 

Of Right and Justice—these are great and blest ; 
Albion and Gaul, the guardians of the world. 
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THE LOSS OF THE TIGER*—INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Arter the cholera, the pa calamity that has hitherto attended 
ri 


the operations of the British arms in the East, has been the loss of 
the | Tiger. This loss was brought about by one of those dense fogs 
which have given to the Black Sea at once its name and its bad repute ; 
so dense was this fog that the end of the jibboom could not be seen by a 
person standing on the after-part of the deck. This was on the morning 
of the 12th of May, 1854, three weeks after the bombardment of Odessa, 
in which the Tiger had taken an active part. She had parted from the 
admiral and the fleet at noon on the previous day, in company with the 
Vesuvius and the Niger, on a cruise along the coast. The Tiger lost 
sight of her consorts in the fog, and, although her course had been shaped 
with care to avoid danger, strong currents had carried the ship consider- 
ably to the westward of her reckoning. No land was visible, and when 
the ship struck, which she did between two rocks, the shock was so slight, 
that they imagined she had grounded on a sandbank which they knew 
lay to the east of their course. 


It was about half-past five o’clock when we ran aground ; shortly after, the 
fog seemed to grow thinner under the influence of the sun’s rays, and revealed, 
to our astonishment, high land on our left. We then understood the critical 
position into which we had fallen. 

As the fog cleared, we could distinctly see, under the curtain as it rose, the 
ripple of the limpid waves that broke upon the beach ; and a small boat with 
two oars pulled across our bows close along-shore toward the city, evidently 
intent upon giving notice of the catastrophe ; while just above, on the cliff, 
through the slowly disappearing fog, we could discover the well-known figure 
of a Cossack on horseback, with long lance in hand, no doubt meditating on 
the —- of galloping off to announce the news to his superiors of the 
grounding of a steamer on the coast. To increase, if possible, the interest of 
the scene, we could discern two ladies, with pink parasols, promenading in their 
garden, which reached the edge of the cliff ; and these ladies, with many others 
who joined them later, were witnesses of all that occurred during the day, 
looking on whilst the firing took place between us and the Russian troops. 


The Cossack rode off, but the ladies remained; the former to collect 
the enemy’s troops, the latter to witness the result of the combat. The 
anxiety of mind both of officers and men became in the mean time 
intense. It was in vain that they hove away at the capstan; nothing 
would stir the doomed ship; while every moment they were expecting to 
be attacked by overwhelming numbers of artillery and musketry. Nor 
were they long kept in suspense as to their fate. 


The attack was begun by the latter, the number of which we could not 
ascertain, as the Russians fired from under a bank, on that part of the cliff 
nearest to the ship: the balls came chiefly through the rigging, so that at the 
onset no one was killed. 

During the firing the boats were lowered, and an anchor laid out, in order 
to draw the ship off after she had been lightened. Every exertion was made, 
and many things thrown overboard ; but she was too firmly fixed on her rocky 


* Narrative of the First Lieutenant of H.M.S. Tiger. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1854. 
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bed to be dislodged. There were a hundred and fifty men at work at the cap- 
stan ; and this compact mass would have formed an excellent target for the 
musketry, but fortunately it was not visible from the shore, so that the fog 
was, to a certain extent, of use to us. 

The cable being hove as taut as was prudent, without having moved the 
vessel, it was deemed expedient to prepare for resistance to the artillery, 
which we expected would soon open upon us, 

The head of the vessel was the part nearest the shore ; we stood pointing, 
as it were, with our jibboom to the cliff, the shore bearing away to our left. 
It was therefore requisite to form a kind of rampart in the front part of the 
vessel : this was done by hanging the hammocks of the men, containing their 
beds and blankets, to a stout rope, from the rigging to the fore-stay on each 
side, thus intercepting the line of fire from the cliff above. The hammocks 
afforded protection from the fire of the musketry, whilst our men were free to 
fire from below them. 

Many were the anxious looks we cast upon the standard compass, to dis- 
cover the least symptom of movement in the vessel, consequent on the strain 
of the cable, which we kept at the highest point of tension. But, although 
the sanguine hopefully cheered, and cried, “She moves!” thus encouraging 
the exertions of the seamen at the capstan, we were soon made aware of the 
fallacy of our expectations. 

About half-past nine the guns of the enemy opened fire. They consisted 
of eight 24-pounders, which had just arrived from Odessa ; they were placed 
in a position nearly ahead of us on the cliff, so that their shot could rake the 
ship fore and aft, our guns at the same time being useless, as they could not 
be trained sufficiently oneal to bear on the shore. It was therefore deemed 
expedient to send the men below, to cast the guns, now become useless im- 
plements of war, into the sea, in order to lighten the ship, and enable her to 
respond to the force applied by the cable and capstan on the anchor laid out 
to the southward. The men were also thus kept out of unnecessary danger 
below the upper deck, while they effected the object we had in view—that of 
lightening the vessel—by throwing sixteen guns overboard. Still, to our great 
disappointment, the vessel did not move. 

In the meanwhile we had contrived to bring one of the guns on deck, to 
bear upon the cliff, from under the hammocks, in response to the artillery 
pages | upon us from above ; but it may be easily imagined how useless was 
the firing upwards in such a situation. 

The firing of the Russians, before it obtained the proper range, was chiefly 
in the rigging, which was much cut up by it. Soon however it began to tell 
upon the hull of the ship with terrible effect, each discharge either lodging the 
balls in her, or passing clearly through into the sea. If the vessel had not 
been already resting upon the ground, she must have sunk by reason of the 
many shot-holes, which we could not have plugged up fast enough to counter- 
act the effect of the enemy’s fire. 

Red-hot shot now began to be thrown into the hull, and we soon discovered 
that the vessel was on fire in two places: in the pinnace, which was in the 
centre of the ship, and had not been let down ; also in a very dangerous posi- 
tion below. 

The ball that took effect had entered through the starboard or right-hand 
bow of the ship, and lodged in the store-rooms, leaving a clear round orifice, 
through which we could see the land as through a port-hole. 

As the store-rooms adjoined the fore-part of the powder magazine, it was 
necessary to make every possible exertion to extinguish the flames; so that 
we had to call off all the men that could be spared from other duties to man 
the pumps. Four of these were worked without intermission, and succeeded 
in partially subduing the fire; three of the pumps were then turned to play 
into the powder magazine ; and these continued to the last a work which is 
not so easy as may be imagined. 
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At a quarter-past ten o'clock a shell from a Russian 24-pounder struck the 
bow-port close by the only gun that could be brought to bear upon the shore, 
and exploded, disabling a midshipman and three of the men serving the gun. 
uch was the effect of the bursting of this shell, that, in addition, it carried off 
leg of Captain Giffard, who was standing by the gun, and wounded 
leg. One of the pieces of metal broke the telescope that he held 
, and ten or eleven other pieces cut bis clothes and inflicted 
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bruises. 

The midshipman, poor young man! had both his legs carried off, and lived 

a few hours after an amputation had been effected by the surgeon on 
board: he died on shore whilst being transported to the hospital: he was a 
distant relation of the captain, and bore the same name. 

William Trainer, the captain of the gun, lost his left leg, and died whilst 
being removed to the hospital, after proper attention had been paid to him on 
board. William Tanner, serving at the gun, was severely wounded in the 
thigh, but recovered after being some time at the hospital. Thomas Hood, 
the powder-boy, about fourteen years old, received a severe wound in the 
stomach, and lived only a few days after reaching the hospital ; he had 
— been wounded by astray shot, but continued to serve the powder from 

ne 


Thus disabled, our firing ceased ; upon which the Russians discontinued 
their fire. The wounded were taken down to the gun-room, to be attended 
by the medical officers ; and the captain, who retained his faculties, ordered 
the Russian ensign to be hoisted, in token of surrender. The third lieute- 
nant was next sent on shore with a flag of truce, to communicate to the officer 
commanding the Russian forces the fact of our having struck ; as, in conse- 
quence of ae fog, the flag was not discernible from the shore. 


The third lieutenant not being able to speak French, he returned 
to the ship, and the first lieutenant was sent on shore. He was received 
on the beach by a junior officer, and conducted under a strong guard to 
General Osten Sacken, who stood on a path leading to the ehff. After 
some necessary questions, application being made for conveniences to 
a the wounded to the hospital, the general at onee complied, de- 
spatching an officer to hasten arrangements; and in less than half an 
hour a car and some easy-chairs appeared, which probably came from the 
villa of Mr. Cortazzi, the Mayor of Odessa, on whose grounds the battery 
and troops were posted, to the sad destruction of his flower-beds. The 

were about three thousand in number, and consisted of, the author 

says, a battalion ; but we suppose he means a regiment of infantry and 

some squadrons of cavalry—lancers. The apparent number of troops was 

very much increased by an immense crowd of people, who hurried down 

from the city in all kinds of conveyances, and whose curiosity and 

eranens of the danger they were ineurring led them into contact with 
horrors of war. 

General Osten Sacken was exceedingly peremptory in urging the 
immediate landing of the crew ; so apprehensive was he lest he might lose 
his prize, that he threatened to open fire again if the men were not landed 
forthwith. Luckily, although the formalities of quarantine were strictly 
observed towards the prisoners, the lost ship lay so near to the shore, that 
the first lieutenant was enabled to communicate with her from the top of 
the cliff, about thirty yards from where the general stood. 

eke Beaten .s08. Cpe mas.bee Samm lnnfed, « heeied snd 

field-officer was ordered on board to take possession of the prize, 
with about forty or fifty Russian soldiers ; but no sooner had he cleared 
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the shore, than two dark objects were seen through the fog approaching 
the scene of action. They were the Niger and Vesuvius coming to 
the rescue, and the boat was hailed to return, amid the greatest con- 
sternation. 

Fhe firing from the Vesuvius and Niger began about half- eleven or 
twelve <omly and was returned from aah, whilst the aoutesetien of 
the remainder of the ship’s company continued. 

The officers on board the steamers could not distinguish, in the crowd on 
the beach, their fellow-countrymen, who were ee carrying up the wounded 
in the midst of a shower of shells, which burst in all directions : to avoid which, 
the Russians had been trained to lie down flat, on a signal being given them 
to do so ; and occasionally the remarkable scene was exhibited, of the jolly 
tars proceeding on their route up the cliff, regardless of the explosions and 
shot from the ships, whilst several thousand Russians were lying flat on their 


faces. 
The firing from the consort ships still continued, without doing any material 


injury, after the whole of the crew, with the wounded, had been landed and 
marched off to the quarantine establishment. When, however, the true state 
of the case was discovered by the officers of the Vesuvius and Niger, they retired 
to make their report to the admiral: they perceived that it was impossible to 
get the ship off, and useless to expend ammunition on a bare cliff; for the 

ussian troops had now retired, being of no further service, and the artillery 


only remained. 


All the vigilance of the Russian authorities was insufficient to prevent 
the depredations of fellows who found their way on board, and ransacked 
the ship ; so that, when the professed restoration of the private property 
of the officers and men took place, little or nothing of value was forth- 
coming. 

The crowd continued to press on the prisoners at their first halting- 
place, and there they first experienced that kindness of which they after- 
wards received so many proofs, during their residence among those whom 
the lieutenant gratefully designates as “ our little-known enemies.” 

The quarantine at Odessa is, according to the same authority, a very 
different thing to the Austrian establishment at Orsova, and indeed to 
many other similar places in Europe. The building itself is erected with 
due regard both to health and comfort; the rooms are good, and well- 
furnished, the chairs being of damask, covered with chintz; there were 
sofas, bedsteads, and athdion and they were provided with every 
convenience. 

On the 16th of May the Furious and the Inflexible steamed into 
Odessa under a flag of truce, bringing money, clothes, and letters, 
“Happy,” writes the lieutenant, “ were those (and few the disappointed) 
who received kind letters and messages from their friends in the fleet, and 
were reassured, in their confinement, of the sympathy of their fellow- 
countrymen !” 

One day after the departure of the English ships, General Osten 
Sacken sent a message to the officers of the Tiger to inquire whether 
they had decapitated the pilot of the ship for having run her ashore ? 
They could scarcely understand what was meant, until it was explained 
to them that a hea body had been found on board the ship, dressed 
in au English sailor’s clothes. Nothing had been said on the subject 
meses about a week after, the head was discovered in another part of the 
vessel, 
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Signor Cambiaggio a kind of apology on the part of the general 
for ohien each pha octal that “ of course we had ony right to exercise 
the powers which our laws might grant in decapitating the man ;” all he was 
desirous of knowing was, whether such had been the case. We assured him 
that this could not be, and that it must have been the body of some one who, 
having been successful in robbing the vessel, had returned to it in the garments 
he had contrived to carry off, and in search of fresh plunder; he must have 
been overpowered by some competitor, who had killed and decapitated him. 
It was some time before the Russian authorities could bring their minds to 
accede to this explanation. All that we could do we did, by pointing out the 
pilot, who was a Turk, and was in quarantine with us; and to certify that 
none of our men were missing. Still, we were constantly cross-questioned on 
the subject by other Russian officers, who apprehended that we had some 
object in concealing the fact. 


On the 25th the Furious and Vesuvius returned with a proposal to 
exchange 179 soldiers and 9 officers, taken off the coast of Circassia, for 
the English, and the proposal was referred to the Tsar. On the Ist of 
June Captain Giffard sank under his wounds, and the gallant and much- 
beloved officer was buried with every honour due to his rank. The in- 
habitants of Odessa crowded round the procession, but there was not the 
least appearance or expression of exultation on the part of the multitude; 
on the contrary, sympathy was everywhere manifested. Indeed, upon 
this subject, the author pertinently remarks : ‘“‘ The sympathy everywhere 
shown was remarkable ; and the conduct of our civilised enemies afforded 
@ striking contrast to that of our barbarous allies, to whose assistance our 
country has generously proceeded. While staying at Constantinople we 
were often spat upon in the streets by the Turkish children, who certainly 
would not have felt such an abhorrence of us if it had not been instilled 
into them by their parents, who no doubt expressed in private the feelings 
which were thus aped and reflected by their little counterparts.” 

The opinions which we ventured to express as to the true character 
of our Mussulman allies, at the outset of the campaign, found little 
favour at the time, as was the case also with similar opinions emitted by 
others, whom a long residence had familiarised with that intense hatred 
and contempt borne by the Turk to Giaours of all grades and conditions, 
and which no generous interference on our part and on that of the 
French, no amount of exertion, or even sacrifices of property and life, will 
ever modify (among a certain class) in the slightest degree. The Turk, 
it was said, was a brave, gallant fellow ; the Turk was sober and honest, 
more so than the long-persecuted Christian; the Turk was our ally, and 
in the right, and his faults and his bigoted prejudices were to be for ever 
buried under the generous succour tended to him by the Western allies. 
Wondrous error! We have seen letters upon letters from officers now 
thoroughly disillusionised upon such a subject, from men who have seen 
through the Turkish character at a glance, and before the war is probably 
brought to a conclusion there will be such a mass of opinion from our own 
countrymen brought to bear upon the illusions entertained at home, that 
it is to be hoped they will be dispelled in time to prevent such undesirable 
results as the Trans-Caucasian provinces and the Crimea being handed 
over to Turkish tyranny, misrule, and persecution, or England and 
France not taking material guarantees for the preservation of peace and 
commerce in the Black Sea, and for ensuring a real and not a most 
absurdly imaginary protection to the Christians. 
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Upon this point it may also be observed, that the occupation of the 
Danubian principalities by the Austrians is daily assuming more and 
more the character of a first step in the way of “partition.” There are 
circumstances so peculiar in the position of Turkey, that all the eloquence 
of a Lamartine, all the efforts of diplomacy, and all the gallantry of the 
Western Powers, will not, without the holding of material guarantees, 
be able to avert the fate that awaits her. The superiority in numbers, 
intelligence, industry, and wealth, of the Christians in Turkey in Eu- 
rope, would alone satisfy any unbiassed mind as to the future of the 
tyrannical Mussulman in Europe at least; but at the present moment the 
Russian is our political enemy, the Muhammadan our political ally but 
natural enemy. It will be well to consider deeply, as events proceed 
and facts develop themselves, how far such a country and such a people 
can ever be so far civilised as to be made to take rank among European 
nations, or to constitute a bulwark against Russian ambition and ag- 
grandisement. We hold such policy, as advocated by Lamartine, to 
be a mere chimera; and that either a totally different state of things 
must be brought about, or material guarantees, such as the possession 
of the Crimea affords, must be held to preserve the peace of the world, 

Shortly after the funeral of the bell tree sore Captain Giffard, the first 
lieutenant was ordered to proceed to St. Petersburg—a long journey to 
be performed under such circumstances; but the details being pretty 
similar to what we read in most other Russian books of travel, they need 
not detain us here. We pass on to the interview of Mr. Royer with the 
Tsar, a brief but effective imperial coup de thédtre. 

The emperor was standing in the middle of the room, dressed in the plain 
dark-blue uniform of a general-in-chief, and wore a simple white enamelled 
cross at the button-hole on his chest. This, I believe, was the cross of the 
Order of St. George, an honour conferred only upon persons who have ren- 
dered important services to their country. I imagine that his Imperial 
Majest has not yet assumed the decoration of the highest class of the Order, 
which is worn by such men as Paskiewitch, Woronzoff, &c., and which was 
described to me as different in size from that worn by the emperor. I ex- 
pected to see a fine tall man, but was not prepared to find his Imperial 
Majesty so much superior to the generality of men in height and appearance. 
He certainly did not look more than fifty ; nor were there any particular 
signs of care on lis countenance, at least not more than one sees in every man 
of his age. His features were fine and regular, his head bald in the centre, 
and his eye expressive of mildness, quite in accordance with his words. 

I was aware that his majesty spoke both English and French, and hoped 
that he would address me in my native tongue. As I bowed and step 
forward, he addressed me as “ Monsieur le Lieutenant,” and inquired after 
my health, whether I had got rid of my fever, and bow and where I had 
caught it. He asked me ut the loss of the Tiger, and inquired why we 
had not anchored, being so near the land. I replied that the fog was very 
thick, and that by our reckoning we were some distance from land when the 
vessel struck. He asked if I was married, made some kind inquiries respect- 
ing the family of my late captain, and informed me that Mrs. Giffard was gone 
to Odessa, to join her husband, not having heard of his death. 

His Imperial Majesty then said that it had been his intention to grant the 
captain his liberty; but as that was now impossible, he would extend that 
pee me as the next in command, and asked me how I should like to go 


I was quite taken aback by this announcement, as although I had been told 
at Odessa that I should have my liberty, still I did not anticipate that it 
would be granted so soon and so freely. I was therefore unprepared to 
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answer the question as to my intended route, and said that I really had not 
thought of it; upon which his I ial Majesty burst into.a fit of laughter, 
much amused at my surprise and embarrassment, and said, “ Allez donc, 

y (Go and think about it), and let me know this evening, through 
the minister of war, what road you would like to take.” He then Cowes me 
out of the room, turning to the prince, to whom he made some remark in 
Rassian, and the latter followed me. 

The successful landing of the allied army upon the coast of the 
Crimea may be considered as the first earnest step taken to revenge the 
invasion of Turkey by the Russians, the catastrophe of Sinope, the loss 
of the Tiger, and the deaths of many brave men and gallant officers. 
The details are not at this moment before us, but the whole extent of the 
— bay of Kalamita, from Cape Baba to Cape Loukul, has probably 

the scene of these stupendous operations, compared with which the 
= landing of hostile forces on countries about to be invaded will 
no comparison. 

The preparations for a great maritime invasion were, indeed, never 
before upon so gigantic a scale, nor so complete as in the present 
instance. ‘The result shows more than anything else what can now be 
done by steam used for transports and men-of-war. The preparations 
for the voyage had been made with consummate ability. In Baltschik 
Bay the British transports and steamers, to the number of one hundred 
large vessels, exclusive of the fleet, lay in five lines, corresponding to the 
five divisions of the army. Each of the steamers took two transports 
in tow. The infantry were principally embarked in the steam vessels ; 
the artillery filled thirty-two transports; and the rest conveyed the 
stores of the army. In this order the flotilla proceeded from Baltschik, 
coasting along the Bulgarian shore till it reached the place of rendezvous 
at Fidonisi, the Isle of Serpents. From this spot to Cape Tarkan, the 
extreme western promontory of the Crimea, the distance is about 150 
miles due east, so that in some twenty-four hours from the time of 
sailing the fleet must have been within sight of the enemy’s coast ; and 
before such an armada, the first available port that presented itself— 
Eupatoria— struck, with almost the minimum amount of resistance that 
could be presented by a fortified and, according to all accounts, a gar- 
risoned town. 

ee which thus constitutes the extreme left of the invading army, 
is little noticed in ancient history, although it occurs under that name in 
Ptolemy and Cellarius. In the middle ages it took the barbarous name 
of Koslov, but the Russians restored to it its old classical name. Bei 
out of the way of travellers, it has been seldom visited. Dr. whee | 
lay off it in the Blonde, and says Bi Heber visited it, “ but could 
remember nothing interesting that he had found there.” Oliphant says, 
“We touched at Eupatoria, an uninteresting town, situated upon the 
low steppe, but considered the most thriving port in the Crimea. It 
owes its prosperity to the great number of Karaite Jews resident here. 
These successful traders compose the greater part of the population, and 
the handsomest of which the sect can boast adorns the town.” 
Mr. Scott also to at this port on his way from Sebastopol to 
Odessa. “The town (he says) has nothing remarkable about it. The 
inhabitants are composed of Karaites and Tartars, the former carrying 
on a successful trade. We visited the synagogue, one of the best pos- 
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sessed by the sect in Russia, and found it, like that of Tchuful Kalah, 

clean, and in other worthy of inspection. Here 
much wheat from the steppe of the Taurida is shipped, and salt from the 
saline lakes, which on the coast.” 

The town of Eupatoria was, in the time of the Genoese, one of the 

incipal mercantile stations of the Crimea, and is said still to contain 
honk 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. Three forts have lately been 
erected to defend the place, in addition to the old Genoese wall, and the 
garrison has been loosely stated at 15,000 men. The Russians, it 
appears, were not, however, in a condition to resist the armada which 
appeared before its walls on the 13th of September. 

One of the principal roads in the Crimea connects Eupatoria with 
Simferopol, the capi of the country, and from which the port is forty- 
five miles distant ; roads of a very inferior description connect the port 
with Baktchi Sarai, the ““ garden-palace” of the khans, also on miles 
distant, and with Sebastopol, from forty-five to fifty miles distant. 
On the latter road are four rivers, the Boulganak, the Alma, the Katcha, 
and the Belbek or Kubarba, which, while they form lines of resistance for 
the defence of a country, so they are also advantageous in many points 
of view to an invading army. This Jine of coast between Eupatoria and 
Sebastopol is said to be defended at unequal distances by batteries con- 
sisting of six howitzers. 

Marshal Munich, in the campaign of 1736, having advanced from 
Perecop to Eupatoria, the Russian general advanced thence by the coast- 
road to Baktchi Sarai, and the historian of the war adds, that since the 
troops had entered the Crimea they had nowhere found such abundance 
of victuals and provisions as by this route. In six days’ march the 
Russian army reached the gorges of the mountains which crown the 
flat ground in the environs of Baktchi Sarai, which was then the resi- 
dence of the Khan of Crim Tartary, and there a decisive battle was 
fought. 

a0 at first supposed that, from this military antecedent, the allies 
would also have followed the coast line ; but after the capture of Eupatoria, 
on the 13th of September, and the probable advance along the line of 
coast westward of part of the troops landed at so favourable a position, it 
appears that on the 14th and subsequent days, the different fleets were 
engaged in landing troops at various points of the bay, of Kalamita—the 
chief station selected by the English being a place called the “‘ Old Fort,” 
about twenty miles south of Eupatoria, and thirty north of Sebastopol, 

Once the landing effected, it is scarcely to be anticipated that the 
Russians will act precisely in the same way that they did on the occasion 
of ‘the French invasion in 1812, and keep retiring before the invaders 
without striking a blow. All the troops that have been dispersed along the 
coast, at Balaclava, Aloupka, Yalta, Aloutsha, and at Theodosia or Kaffa, 
will, with the garrisons of Karasu Bazar and other inland towns, be con- 
centrated with all possible expedition at Simferopol, and will rr be 
disposed along the glens and slopes which descend from the uplands of 

tchi Sarai, or may even be advanced to the banks of the Alma, which 
lies between the place of landing and Sebastopol. 

The defeat of an army so disposed, unless it retires of its own good will, 
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is essential to a successful siege of Sebastopol; and with such a defeat, 
and the consequent reduction of Simferopol and Baktchi Sarai, Sebastopol 
(the sea being held by the allies) falls as a matter of course. A great 
deal too much has been made of the fortifications of Sebastopol. Con- 
structed as they are, of a very friable tertiary limestone, it is most 
probable that they would soon tumble to pieces before a few heavy guns. 

Even the number of pieces of artillery which could be brought to bear 
upon one point in the defence of Sebastopol in its maritime aspect has 
been exaggerated. Mr. Oliphant estimated these at twelve hundred, but 


Mr. Scott, a later traveller, says: 


At the period of our visit there were certainly not more than eight hundred 
and fifty pieces of artillery defending the port towards the sea, and of these 
about three hundred and fifty could be concentrated on a ship entering the 
bay. Other batteries, however, are said to have been since built. We took 
some trouble to ascertain these facts by counting the guns of the various 
forts; not always an easy matter where any suspicion of our object might 
have subjected us to grave inconveniences. Sebastopol is admirably adapted 
by nature for a strong position towards the sea, and it will be seen Bes what 
we have stated above that this has been fully taken advantage of to render 
it one of the most formidably fortified places in that direction which could be 
imagined. 

‘e are well aware that the casemated fortresses are very badly constructed, 
and though having an imposing exterior, that the walls are filled in with 
rubble. The work was carried on under Russian engineers, whose object was 
to make as much money as possible out of it. They were, moreover, found 
to be defective in ventilation, to remedy which some alterations were subse- 
quently made ; but admitting all their defects, they are still strong enough to 
inflict some amount of injury on an attacking fleet before their guns could be 
silenced. And when that is accomplished, supposing there are now nine 
hundred and fifty pieces, there would still remain five hundred guns of large 
calibre, in strong open batteries, half of them throwing shells and red-hot 
shot, independent of mortars. This is a force of armament against which no 
fleets have been tried, not only with regard to the number of guns and weight 
of metal, but the nature of the projectiles ; any single shell fired point-blank, 
and striking between wind and water, being sufficient to sink a ship. 

If Sebastopol can be so easily taken by the allied fleets alone, and without 
land forces, as some people appear to imagine, it would be very satisfactory to 
know what amount of resistance it is expected that Portsmouth could offer to 
an enemy, with her seventy or eighty guns, not above five-and-twenty of which 
are heavier than thirty-two pounders. 

We do not mean to assert that it is impossible to destroy Sebastopol from 
the sea alone, but we believe that it could only be accomplished by an unne- 
cessary sacrifice of life and ships with our present means, and that it would 
be nothing short of madness to attempt it, unless we had a reserve fleet on 
— spot, sufficiently strong to ensure the command of the Black Sea in case 
of failure. 


Mr. Scott, speaking of the port of Sebastopol generally, says : 


The port of Sebastopol consists of a bay running in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, about four miles long, and a mile wide at the entrance, diminishing to 
four hundred yards at the end, where the “Tchernaia Retchka,” or Black 
River, empties itself. The average depth is about eight fathoms, the bottom 
being composed of mud in the centre, and gravel at the sides. On the 
southern coast of this bay are the commercial, military, and careening har- 
bours, the quarantine harbour being outside the entrance ; all these taking 
a southerly direction and having deep water. 
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The military harbour is the largest, being about a mile and a half a by 
four hundred oe wide, and is completely land-locked on every side. Here 
it is that the Black Sea fleet is moored in the winter, the largest ships being 
able to lie with all their stores on board close to the quays. ‘The small har- 
bour, which contains the naval arsenal and docks, is on the eastern side of the 
military harbour, near the entrance. 

The port is defended to the south by six principal batteries and fortresses, 
each mounting from fifty to a hundred and ninety guns ; and the north by 
four, having from eighteen to a hundred and twenty pieces each ; and besides 
these are many batteries. 

The fortresses are built on the casemate principle, three of them having three 
tiers of guns, and a fourth two tiers. Fort St. Nicholas is the largest, and 
mounts about a hundred and nine guns: on carefully counting them, we 
made a hundred and eighty-six. By great interest we obtained permission to 
enter this fortress. It is built of white limestone, a fine sound stone, which 
becomes hard, and is very durable, the same material being used for all the 
other forts. Between every two casemates are furnaces for heating shot red 
hot: we measured the calibre of the guns, and found it to be eight inches, 
capable of throwing shells or sixty-eight pound solid shot. 

Whether all the guns in the fortress were of the same size, it is impossible 
to say, but my belief is that most of the fortifications of Sebastopol are heavily 
armed. We entered Fort St. Nicholas through the elegantly-furnished apart- 
ments of the military commandant, situated at its south-western end. 


And further on he adds : 


In speaking of the means of defence at Sebastopol, we have left the Russian 
fleet out of the question. This, however, is not to be treated either with in- 
difference or contempt ; for while we are ready to admit that neither in the 
strength of the ships, in the quality of the sailors, nor in any other respect, 
can it be compared for an instant to those of England and France ; yet there 
can be no doubt of the Russian seamen being well trained in gunnery, nor of 
their being endowed with a kind of passive courage, which het, lead them to 
stick to their work, when not called upon to exercise their seamanship, in 
which they are very deficient. 

It must be kept in mind, that whatever military operations attend 
upon the first steps in the invasion of the Crimea, and however much 
French and English may vie in their gallantry before Sebastopol, that 
whether the main army of the interior is defeated, retires before the army 
of invasion, or is sent to reinforce the garrison of Sebastopol—that there 
is no permanent safety to an army of occupation until the lines of Perecop 
are duly held by the forces of the allies. That fortress is the key of the 
country, and if left in the hands of the Tsar, he will be continually 

uring down vast bodies of Cossacks and other troops—even the Guard 
is said to be on the move to the south, and there is railway aecommoda- 
tion as far as Moscow—to harass, if not ultimately exterminate the allies; 
but if, on the other hand, the allies strengthen and man these lines suffi- 
ciently to resist the whole power of Russia, the Crimea, as a natural 
sequence, falls into their hands. After the defeat of the army, said to 
be under the command of Prince Menschikoff, the occupation of Sim- 
feropol, the reduction of Sebastopol, and the capture or flight of the 
Russian fleet, the allies will still be forced, as a matter of stern necessity, 
to assail the division under Osten Sacken at the lines of Perecop, and 
those lines once held—the Crimea, from Yeni Kalak to Tarkan, and 
from Perecop to Aloupka, becomes a material pledge of peace, and a 
hostage for the safety of Europe and the Orient alike.’ 
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THE GREEK LNSURRECTION.* 


Ow the 5th of January last the Greek insurrection broke out, and our 
readers will doubtless still bear in mind the feeling of pained surpri 
which the news of this precipitate movement excited through the ahs 
of Europe. At a moment of the gravest complications, Greece, who 
owed so much to the two great European Powers, was so 
and ungrateful as to commence a rebellion and create new difficulties for 
England and France. After all that had been done for her to maintain that 
species of prestige with which she has been invested, and which she will 
never entirely lose, it might naturally have been anticipated that Greece 
would range her forces on the side of civilisation, in order to repel the 
violence and tyranny of the Tsar. 

Still, no one was for a moment mistaken as to the origin and intention 
of the Greek insurrection. It was soon seen to be a direct emanation 
from the Russian party, or rather it was known that in Greece there was 
only one influence, one rallying ery—Russia—which maintained in the 
Greek territory the ancient feeling of disturbance and insurrection. 
Russian gold was lavishly expended from one end of Greece to the other; 
her agents, openly moving everywhere, supplied arms, organised bands, 
and excited the people to rise against the Turkish government. At the 
precise moment, then, when Russia had turned the whole of Europe 
against herself, when she had accumulated so many acts of violence and 
bad faith—so worthily crowned by the massacre of Sinope—Greece 
thought proper to declare herself Russian, to attach herself to the cause of 
the Tsar by all her sympathies and active strength, and to draw up her com- 
batants'in the rear and on the flank of the Muscovite armies, as tirailleurs, 
or a species of Hellenic Cossacks, intended to harass the troops of the 
allied powers. 

The Greek insurrection, then, was in prineiple impolitic, imprudent, 
and unjust; it took the part of the bad cause and proved the Hellenic 
population to —~— a great share of ignorance and ingratitude. Greece 
threw herself lindly into Russia’s arms, determined to play her game 
without having studied or comprehended it ; she risked, in the dangerous 
chances of revolt and battle, a fragile nationality which had been so fre- 
quently compromised, and which had only been saved by the greatest 
sacrifices on the part of her supporters. We will proceed to examine the 
nature of this Hellenic insurrection in its development, and see whether 
the details will in any way compensate for the folly and disgrace which 
marked its outbreak. 

The Greco-Turkish provinces, Epirus and Thessaly, formed the prin- 
yo focus of the insurrection. Through the traditions and the manners 
of the inhabitants, who are pre-eminently addicted to piracy and klephtism 
—through the natural disposition of the terrain, which is filled with 
narrow valleys and defiles, forming a multitude of natural fortresses—the 
factious movements and attacks of the insurrectionaries have ever found 

* Die orientalische Frage in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, von Dr. 
Richard Roepell. Breslau, 1854. 

La Grece et ses Insurrections. Par Edmond Texier. Paris, 1854. 
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full scope in the plains of Epirus and Thessaly. In order, therefore, to 
form a correet idea of the msurrection, and to appreciate its importance 
and character, it is indispensably necessary to be acquainted with the 
theatre on which the tragedy was played, more es sichy saiienand 
Thessaly have been rarely visited by travellers, ie generally traverse 
Greece for archzological purposes. 

The picturesque country which we propose to describe is situated be- 
tween in Heemus, the Adriatic, and the Gulf of Salonichi. A chain of moun- 
tains separates Epirus and Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace. There are 
few points in Europe that have been so rarely explored. For four hundred 

that is to say, since these countries have been subjected to the 
Turks, they have tae entirely neglected by travellers, so much so, that 
it is stilla Seale of discussion whether these mountains form one chain 
or so many distinct plateaux. “ The whole of Epirus, or Lower Albania,” 
says Malte Brun, “is a chain of mountains, generally calcareous, inter- 
sected by deep valleys, and inclosing very few plains.” Epirus is bounded, 
in the direction of Thessaly and Macedonia, by the peaks celebrated in 
the old poetic myths, Pindus and Pelion, whose names, however, 
but very slight siunaion for the ears of the present inhabitants. bn the 
sea side it is defended by walls of rock, stronger than any which could be 
built with human Soutien. It is supposed that traces may still be found in 
these fortifications of the handiwork of the Cyclopeans—those fabulous 
workmen, who selected these rude countries for the centre of their earliest 
labours. The principal ports of Epirus are Parga, Butrinto, S 
Prevesa and Aulona. Fleets may blockade these ports and disembark 
troops, and still the assailants could not render themselves masters of the 
country, or even surmount the line of rocks. It is only necessary to cast 
a glance at these formidable defences to see that it would be labour in 
vain to attempt a regular siege; the assailants would expose themselves 
to a loss of time as considerable and fruitless as that which Massena under- 
went before the famous lines of Torres Vedras. 

The Turks acquired possession of Thessaly and Thrace in 1390. They 
did not penetrate into Epirus till forty years later, fearing that race of 
Epirotes, already so well known for their warlike habits and love of 
plunder. The Greek empire was dissolved, and the Mussulman tRisson’ 
then at its zenith, everywhere excited astonishment and terror. 
agrees in confessing that the Epirotes did not display, in these emo 
with the Mussulmans, that energy and intrepidity which they have since 
revealed. They yielded without a blow. 

Epirus at the present day is divided into a number of small cantons, 
forming, as it were, so many separate states, enjoying their own govern- 
ment and administration, and only communicating with the who 
represents the Sultan, and receives the annual taxes which the different 
villages pay, or are assumed to pay. The different chains of mountains 
which intersect have been the cause of this multitude of districts, 
which all possess own peculiar character, and which could only with 
great difficulty be we ie a uniform and regular mode of govern- 
ment. At the extreme limit of Epirus is situated the canton of Mezzovo, 
which may be regarded as one of the principal seats of Greek fanaticism, 
In this aes there are several tribes, who live in a state of entire inde- 
pendence, bordering upon savageness, without laws or any other notion of 
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the manners and customs of other nations. The next point worthy of 
mention is the celebrated valley of Sarrina, which plays so great a part in 
the history of the War of Independence. This valley is reached by four 
roads bordered by deep precipices. A very small number of troops is 
sufficient to the outlets. The canton of Souli has also gained an 
historic name ; it is equally difficult of access. It is an inextricable laby- 
rinth, a collection of Thermopylae, in which only the inhabitants can find 
their way. Behind the chain of mountains, serving as a rampart to the 
country of the Souliotes, are situated Paramitia, Parga, and Butrinto, all 
places rendered famous by the heroic resistance of the fathers of the 
present insurgents. The Turks have built above Arta a fortress, which is 
far from being perfect in a strategic point of view, and which could not 
hold out long against regular troops having at their command the means 
of attack which science has created for modern sieges. 

Of all the provinces over which Turkey has extended her dominion, 
Epirus was by far the most difficult to conquer, and it cannot even yet 
be said that it has ever been in a state of entire subjugation. ‘The 
Mussulman armies took possession of certain important positions—plateaux 
or defiles, which they regarded as the strategic keys of the country ; but 
it was long ere they could establish communications between the fortresses 
and different points of defence. The possession of the maritime towns 
has given the Turkish government greater access to, and importance in, 
Epirus, but it has never effected that military union which is so necessary 
for the administration of this province, and especially for its subjugation 
in a time of revolt. Thus, Janina, which is in the centre of the moun- 
tans, is never entirely safe against a coup-de-main on the part of the in- 
surgents, because all the defiles which surround it, and hitherto regarded 
as impregnable, only form subterraneous passages by which the rebels can 
always find their way into the very heart of the country. It has often 
been regarded as a matter of surprise that the Turks have not constructed 
a regular chain of forts, which should enclose the whole of Epirus and 

ut an end to the present dangerous partition into detached cantons. 

hese works will saleditelly be executed sooner or later, for the entire 
subjugation of the province can only be purchased at that price, but for 
the present they have been impeded by the natural repugnance of the 
Turkish troops to undertake any building, and to the carelessness of the 
pachas, who are notorious for their lax mode of government. 

We are now acquainted with the terrain upon which the Hellenic in- 
surrection broke out, and it is easy to understand that a people so little 
advanced in civilisation, and placed in such peculiar positions, both of 
manners and territory, would easily be persuaded to revolt as soon as they 
felt the impetus of another power which animated and encouraged them. 
On the Sth of February last, the revolt, which had been in agitation for 
some time previously, and which had announced its existence by certain 
precursive symptoms, broke out definitively on the Turco-Grecian fron- 
tier. They were not merely nameless bands of adventurers who set in 
motion this dangerous outbreak ; distinguished men, belonging to the 
highest ranks of the Greek army, did not hesitate to place themselves at 
its head, and to summon the whole Christian population of the Ottoman 
empire to revolt. It was soon seen that this was not one of those fortui- 
tous events which take place contrary to the expectations and previsions 
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of the whole world : the design was formed, and the details were arranged 
prior to the outbreak. 

Lieutenant Karaiskaky, bearer of a name celebrated in the annals of 
modern Greece, was in garrison at Larissa. He left that town escorted 
by a few intrepid and resolute comrades. He carried off with him the 
government chest, containing 20,000 drachma, and which was absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of his enterprise, and appeared in arms 
upon the Turkish territory. Two villages belonging to the district of 
Arta rose at his summons, and formed the nucleus of the insurgent band. 
Karaiskaky summoned all the people of the country through which he 
passed to join him. He declared that the hour of deliverance had arrived 
for all the Christian population subjected to the yoke of Turkey; the 
time was come for them to regain their independence and their ewrgry: o 
the Greco-Turkish provinces could rely on the powerful assistance of the 
men and money Greece was about to send in a short time to second 
their efforts and favour the general rising. 

Karaiskaky, in spite of his efforts and his zeal, made but slight pro- 
gress in the districts to which he had proceeded. He was only followed 
by the inhabitants of two villages, who had been previously gained over, 
and a few individuals who had with great reluctance joined the insurrec- 
tionary forces. Still, daily proofs were obtained that the Greek govern- 
ment was either in overt communication, or, at the least, in avowed and 
actual connivance with the insurrection which had just broken out on the 
Greco-Turkish frontier. In the principal towns of Greece insurrectionary 
committees were organised before the very eyes of the authorities, who, far 
from attempting to put them down, lent han their assistance ; while every 
one was eager to aid in the cause by equipping and arming the combat- 
ants for this war, which they sought to exalt to the dignity of a crusade. 

The diplomatic agents of the various powers, among others, M. Forth- 
Rouen, French minister at Athens, thought it their duty to make the 
Hellenic government acquainted with their views as to all that was taking 
place, but they only obtained vague and unsatisfactory answers. When 
the ministers of King Otho were pressed to act against the insurrection, 
and to take repressive measures, they explained their inactivity through 
the small body of troops Greece had at her disposal just at that moment, 
and the demonstrations they had hitherto made, far from being decisive, 
assumed, on the contrary, the appearance of ill-will and derision. All 
that had been done was to remove the prefect of police, a person of no 
importance, and who had no influence over the manifestations ; and 
among the officials of higher rank they arrested—the director of the mili- 
tary band. 

The Court no longer dissembled the joy and hopes excited by the 
progress of the insurrectionary movement: they already fancied them- 
selves once more masters of the provinces Turkey held in her power, 


and they openly mentioned, with all sorts of enthusiastic demonstrations, 
the names of the deputies, secretaries, and ministers, who communicated 
directly with the insurrection. These persons did not cease sending 
ammunition and subsidies; and they had written to Tyro and Scyra, 
ordering volunteers to be enrolled, in order that there might be no delay 
in invading the Turkish territory. The names of these gentlemen were 
MM. Prathé, Paximidi, and Drosso. Christidi Prathé, the brother of 
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the , had ‘been seen—like a new Peter the Hermit—declaiming in 
the public square, and employing all the resources of his eloquence to 
excite the fanaticism of the mob. Generals, whose names were popular, 
them Theodore Grivas, Tzavellas, and Tissaminos, had already 
gone to the frontier for the purpose of fomenting the imsurrection. In 
order to increase the number of their adherents, they had forced every 
one they met to jom them, and they had succeeded m collecting a species 
of army of the most discordant elements. It was even stated 
that they had already formed a provisional government. Circumstances 
of gravity, and for which the Greek government would have even- 
y to be answerable to the other powers, had occurred at Patras, 
Missolonghi, and Chalcis ; the doors of all the prisons were opened, and 
the criminals set at liberty, in order that they might proceed into moe 
and join the rebels. It was easy to foresee the consequences which su 
a step must infallibly entail for the public security and morality, when- 
ever the war was at an end, or even during its p 

In the face of such demonstrations, the Turkish government did not 
remain inactive. Seeing that the enrolment of volunteers took place in 
the public squares and streets of Athens, the head of the Ottoman lega- 
tion protested, in most energetic language, against all the acts which 
were taking place in his presence, and held the Greek government 
responsible for the consequences. These protestations remaiming without 
effect, the government of the Sultan was obliged to take defensive steps 
in order to stop at once all that was being done in Greece agamst the 
security and integrity of their territory. The Governor of Janina, as 
soon as the news of the movement reached him, sent off a body of five 
hundred irregular Albanians, and a battalion of regular troops. From 
Birac and Monastir three battalions also set out for Janina, in readiness 
for any event, and Hassan Bey marched from Larissa with one hundred 
Albanians and one field-piece. These forces appeared to the Ottoman 

nt more than sufficient to disperse the bands of the insurgents, 
who were regarded as a collection of adventurers and vagabonds. We 
must, however, add that the insurrection was still in its bud, and its ex- 
tent and possible development could not yet be decided. 

On the 18th March, Amiral Le Barbier de Tinan sailed from Con- 
stantinople, with one English and one French frigate, and it was stated 
that he was commissioned to make the most energetic representations to 
Otho and his ministry on the subject of what was taking place in Greece. 
The admiral even received secret instructions, authorising him to inform 
the king that, if he had not sufficient strength to recal his subjects to 
their duty, and to prevent them from any participation in the Epirote 
insurrection, the allied powers were determined to act, and put a stop 
to the hostile demonstrations on the part of the Greeks. It was in vain, 
however, that the representatives of the four powers united to give the 
king, and more especially the queen, the benefit of their counsel: 
unfortunately, their advice and representations remained, as before, 
without any effect. ‘The ministers continued, as they had always done, 
to evince their lively desire to break off all connexion existing between 
Greece and the revolted Turkish provinces ; but, despite their assurances, 
matters went on precisely in the old way. Daily fresh desertions were 
announced of men belonging to the royal army, and who abandoned their 
flag to enrol themselves beneath the banner of the insurrection, and 
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i A Aegean of these desertions, it was 
— t they took no precautions to t them. 

y the middie of March, the number of insurgents overrunning the 
Turkish provinces was estimated at six thousand; they had taken 
session of several vi made the inhabitants prisoners, seized heir 

» money, and jewels, which they hastened to place in security by 
sending them to Greece, which country thus became their common 
exchequer, and says Pewee booty. It is needless to remark, 
that ation was one of the great stimulants in this war, into which 
80 many persons rushed with the name of religion on their lips, and a 
desire to appropriate the property of their nei in their hearts. 

The Mussulmans, when yap to retire from the villages which 
had fallen into the hands of the rebels, fell back on Dimoco, Tricala, 
Larissa, and Almiro, where the chief strength of the Turkish forces was 
concentrated, and they temporarily yielded the country a to the in- 
roads of the fod 200 bands that daily became more dt At the 
head of the Greeks were seen officers of high rank, who could, by their 
education and influence, have given the insurrection unity and stability, 
were it possible to direct movements of such a nature. It was even said 
that Soutzo, the minister of war, notorious for his intrigues and direct 
relations with the Russian Government, was prepared to resign his func- 
tions immediately, and take the supreme command of the armies of the 
insurrection. 
Turkey, through the sudden outbreak of hostilities, was as yet unable 
to oppose any large force to the insurgents, for, as we all know, 
were at that moment gloriously engaged elsewhere. Besides, through a 
very wise and politic precaution, the Turkish government had always 
avoided publishing the exact number of troops it sent into the insurgent 
rovinces: it was sufficient for it to be known in Greece and elsewhere, 
that the Ottomans were in readiness, and determined to put down the 
movement at every point. It has been frequently made a cause of 
reproach to the Turks, that they waited too long before they opposed the 
Hellenic insurrection with the necessary energy, and that they allowed it to 
grow and gain consistence; but we do not think that the Turkish govern- 
ment deserves the rebukes which have been administered to it, and it is 
not true that it displayed any indecision or weakness in the presence of 
the Hellenic insurrection. We should take nations and events as they 
are, and above all not regard—as is so frequently the case in Eugland 
—Oriental affairs through European and constitutional  nenpecur It 
must be remembered, once for all, that these Graeco-Turki 2 ieee 
about which we are now writing, are really always in a state of efferves- 
cence and disturbance. Revolt, more or less declared, is ever breaking 
out there, and we might almost say that at any moment the horrors of 
the Sicilian Vespers might be repeated. It is not im vain that the Greeks 
have wea called artistes en insurrection ; it is certain that they wae 
are prepared for any popular commotion which holds out a prospect o 
pillage. When the rismg of the 5th February was announced, the 
rnment of the Sultan was bound, in the first instance, to discover 
whether it was a simple émewte or a serious insurrection. A certain time 
was therefore required in order that Turkey might appreciate in their 
true light the events in Epirus and Thessaly, and it then discovered that 
it must act with a vigour proportioned to the extent of the insurrection. 
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At the time when the Hellenic propaganda had made its greatest pro- 
gress—when nothing was spoken of at Athens and elsewhere but of re- 
iting and enrolling volunteers, the Turkish government only had 
along the whole frontier line one battalion of infantry, six battalions of 
dight troops, a squadron of cavalry, and four pieces of artillery. These 
troops formed an effective aml of from 4000 to 5000 men : adding 
the 6000 who were already in Thessaly and Epirus, we arrive at a total 
of 10,500 regular and irregular troops. This corps d'armée formed 
the principal centre, the nucleus of the troops opposed to the insurgents. 
The Ottoman government sent off all the troops that could be detached 
from the army commanded by Omar Pacha, and 10,000 Arabs were ex- 
to arrive from Alexandria and stifle the insurrection in its defiles 

or its mountains. 

To meet this concentration of the Turkish forces, and to sustain the 
enthusiasm of the insurrectionary army, the Greeks in Epirus did not 
cease to spread about news tending to conceal the real movements of the 
Ottoman army. One day it was stated that Janina had fallen into the 
hands of the insurrectionists ; complete details were given, and all the 
operations of the siege, which were purely imaginary. At another time, 
a considerable corps was said to have arrived from Constantinople and 
landed at Prevesa, who had been utterly cut inpieces. The list of dead 
and wounded was added, and the names of the generals killed in action. 
But it was soon discovered that the battle of Prevesa was as false as the 
seige of Janina, and must equally be regarded as a production of the 
Hellenic imagination. Thus imposture and boasting played a great part 
in the ranks of the insurgent army. Repetition and invention multiplied 
the bulletins of imaginary successes and chimerical advantages, while 
waiting for real victories. 

The news from the Turco-Greek frontier, which arrived at Constanti- 
nople by express, or that received vid Salonichi, agreed in the statement 
that the armed bands which had invaded the Ottoman territory had been 
repelled at several points upon the Greek territory. A unanimous and 
complete insurrection of all the Christian populations of Epirus had been 
calculated on, and up to the present only an irregular agitation had been 

roduced without any central support, or any direct communication be- 
tween the different bodies. Russia, in spite of all her intrigues, all her 
efforts, and the gold whieh she incessantly and profusely scattered over 
Epirus, could not change the nature of the case, or arouse that enthu- 
siasm and conviction which are produced by a sacred cause. The new 
Hetzrists, collected beneath the old banner which recalled the organisa- 
tion and movement of carbonarism, had not retained any of the qualities 
of devotion and faith possessed by the first founders. 

Political associations cannot be restored ; when they have once been 
extinguished, when time has destroyed their ardour and prestige, they 
cannot be summoned again into existence under the conditions of their 
original foundation. It requires another rallying word, a new banner, 
almost as much as other men and other events, to re-establish the ancient 
bonds and collect the combatants and apostles. In the midst of these 
incoherencies the Mussulman press most clearly proved the critical posi- 
tion into which King Otho was daily hurrying further and further. 
“ When the frontier has been once pacified,” the Turkish papers stated, 
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‘‘the wandering and plundering bands taken prisoners or dispersed, the 
whole insurrection put down, what fate will be reserved for Greece ? 
What posture will she assume in the eyes of intelligent and political 
Europe? Does she build upon the protectorate of Russia in order to carry 
on with impunity direct or indirect hostilities upon the territories ofa neigh- 
bouring state, and encourage revolt, — » and rapine? Greece 
forgets that she has always owed ma nancial and commercial obliga- 
tions to the Turkish empire, which has never hesitated to open its ports 
to her industry, to ensure her merchants every variety of guarantee, and 
even — privileges, without any commercial treaty, or any expecta- 
tion of reciprocity. Turkey, on the other hand, did not expect gratitude 
from the Greek government, but a re of mutual rights and the 
maintenance of the regular relations which should exist between two 
conterminous nations. The destruction of the modern Greek race, and 
that which incessantly menaces her government and her nationality, is 
that immense presumption which devours her, that blind confidence in 
her strength and power. Greece too often forgets that she possesses no 
army. Does she call by that title the few soldiers who may be met in 
the streets of Athens, and who can only be used to mount guard at the 
— gates? Can she say that she actually possesses a fleet ? As for 

er finances, public shame compels us not to mention them. To do so 
would be creating a theme for criticism and recrimination. They form 
one of those ever bleeding wounds, which can only excite pity, if they 
cannot give rise to a more legitimate and truer sentiment.” 

Thus the Mussulman papers expressed themselves in the midst of the 
insurrectionary contests, and while the troops of the Sultan were em- 
ploying their utmost exertions to scatter the enemy. Abstracting that 
spirit of acrimony which necessarily animates newspaper polemics, we 
cannot help recognising, in spite of certain exaggerations, a great deal 
of justice and truth in the language of the Ottoman journal. 

Now that we have been able to form an idea of what was going on in 
the ranks of the insurgents, and the state of ignorance prevailing amon 
the majority of these adventurers, whom the Muscovite gn ene tri 
in vain to exalt into heroes, we shall have less difficulty in understanding 
the facility with which the most mendacious and absurd reports were re- 
ceived and credited by them. The propagandists told them, in order to 
raise their courage, that France and England favoured the insurrection ; 
and we can see, from this simple fact, what was the political bias of the 
insurrectionary movement. The men who were making war in its name 
did not even know whether two powers of such importance as England and 
France were for or against them. They all remembered that, during a 
war which was called the War of Independence, they had seen the 
French and English fleets take the part of Greece against the Ottoman 
empire—why should not this alliance remain for ever? Had not the 
Turk remained the eternal enemy of the Christian name, who should be 
combated upon every occasion that presented itself? Thus reasoned the 
majority of the insurgents, who expected at any moment to see the 
French and English battalions arrive, to offer them the fraternal + 
of their army, and aid them to throw off the Mussulman yoke. ese 
hopes and illusions were proved by several curious documents seized on 
the person of some of the prisoners. They were published in the 
columns of the Ottoman papers. ! 
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Still, the ives of France and England could no longer endure 
the strange which was made of the name and intentions of their 
country ; and since the unhappy 7 of Epirus and Thessaly were so 
blind and ignorant as to believe these clumsy falsehoods, it was n 
that they ld be undeceived, and informed of the real state of the 
case by authentic and official documents. On the 29th of March, the 
English ambassador at Constantinople addressed to all the English 
consuls in the Levant a circular on this subject. His example was 

edily followed by the French envoy; and after the publication of 
im two documents, it was noticed that there was a sudden check in the 
movements of the insurgents, especially of those who had chosen Epirus 
as the scene of their enterprise. But the implacable propagauda, which 

rsued its object with such meessant activity, was not disposed to lose 
all the fruits of its exertions. The effect produced by the two French 
and English circulars could not have escaped its notice, and it felt that 
the races, which had been so long fanaticised, would sooner or later 
escape from its influence. It, therefore, made a movement in the 
direction of Samos, the inhabitants of which island they fancied disposed 
to rise against the authority of the Sultan. Agents were sent over to 
distribute incendiary proclamations, money, and arms, and to declare 
that it was time to put an end to the Turkish rule; they also continued to 
ropagate the falsehood, refuted everywhere already, of the British and 
‘rench alliance being intended to promote the interests of the insurrection. 
The people of Samos remained impassible before all these provocations ; 
neither the religious interest nor promises could act upon them, nor 
mduce them to take part in a movement of which they comprehended 
the real meaning. The consequence was, that the Kussian agents were 
entirely defeated in their object. 

The insurrection now appeared to have changed its scene of action ; 
suppressed in several important parts of Epirus, it broke out again in 
Thessaly with renewed fury. In the first days of April reports were 
8 of very frequent and smart actions which had taken place between 

bands of Klephts and the irregular troops; some of these bands, 
bolder and better armed than the rest, had even advanced as far ag 
Pharsalia. The panic was general. These combatants, dispersed in all 
directions, were not merely dangerous to those whom they regarded as 
their enemies ; in their blind instincts for violence and pillage they 
attacked their co-religionists. Whole families of Greeks were seen to 
throw themselves at the feet of Turkish oflicers to supplicate them to 
protect them against the plunderers. At Larissa, the rumour 
was spread that 15,000 insurgents, forming three different corps 
darméec, were gowg to surround the town and plunder it, and Geveral 
Grivas, a mau whose life resembles a romance, had succeeded in collecting 
under his orders 100 regulars and 500 irregular troops belonging to the 
Greek army. He had already passed Damoko, was marching upon 
Dabrita, and menaced to cut off the communication between Larissa 
and Bitolia. Another personage, not less extraordinary, aud who repre- 
sents one of the most marked features of the insurgent army, General 
Hadji Petros, had under him a corps of 3000 men, who were said to be 
entirely devoted to him, and in a tolerable state of discipline ; he was 
said to be only two hours’ distance from Trisala. Finally, it was said 
that General Papacosta maintained himself in a very strong defensive 
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n near Armiro, whence it did not appear likely that the Mussulman 
troops would be able to drive him out, or even venture to attack him. 
His corps amounted to not less than 4000 men. It will be seen from these 
details that the Thessalian revolt was at this time powerfully organised, 
and well supported by brave — and skilful generals who had succeeded 
in putting a stop, tempora newer at least, to their divisions and rivalry. 

The Turkish government had been fortunately warned of the consider- 
able development which the Thessalian insurrection had acquired. The 
troops hitherto sent against the Klephts had been considered insufficient, 
and in some of the engagements many of the Albanians had deserted to 
the enemy. Five hundred volunteers had been hastily enrolled, on whose 
courage and devotion the government could depend ; but they were 
deficient in that military discipline for which zeal is but a poor substitute. 
These volunteers had been jomed by 1800 redifs, who happened to be in 
barracks at Tirnova, by the irregulars of Dervant Aja, and by 800 
Moreotes. Unfortunately, too, great dissensions existed among the 
irregulars, almost as dang rous in their effects as those found among the 
insurgents ; but in spite of their numerical inferiority, this handfal of 
men resolutely Genel tit engagement, for they were commanded by 
Abbas Laliote. It is impossible to write the name of this man, now so 

pular and celebrated throughout the whole of Turkey, without 
recalling the services he has rendered to the Mussulman cause by the 
severe and repeated lessons which he gave the insurgents whenever he 
met with them. Captain Abbas deserves the honour of a special 
biography. Albanian by nation, born and educated at Laka, in the 
Morea, he is the issue of one of those Albanian families who abandoned 
their homes in the seventeenth century, and established themselves in 
various parts of Greece. In the revolution of 1822, he had been dis- 
tinguished among the most resolute and intelligent leaders, and was 
forced to expatriate himself. He became a farmer in Thessaly, and thus 
acquired a knowle dge of the country upon which he was afterwards 
called to fight. It is well known what advantages such knowledge 
affords in partisan warfare. Abbas Laliote is considered one of the 
bravest men in Turkey; he has served with a great deal of distinction 
in Rumelia and Africa, and at the first news of the insurrection he 
hastened to offer his services in the defence of the country. 

Soon after, news was received vid Salonichi of the arrival at Volo of 
four ‘Turkish frigates, who brought to the scene of war six battalions of 
Egyptian troops, and all the matériel which had been embarked requisite to 
act vigorously against the Hellenes scattered over Turkey. At the same 
time it was stated that a body of 500 Albanians was marching on Larissa, 
and would soon arrive to join the Egyptians. It was easy to foresee 
from this concentration of the Mussulman forces, and the movements in 
advance continually made by the insurgents, that a general and decisive 
action was about to take place. At Volo and Armiro the two most con- 
siderable engagements of the whole campaign took place, and which 
decided the fate of the Thessalian insurrection. The insurgents collected 
in considerable numbers on the mountains surrounding Volo, whence 
they descended into the plain, where the Mussulman troops awaited 
them with great firmness. It is impossible yet to give any detailed 
account of the battle of Volo—all that is known is the general result. 
Eye-witnesses agree in stating that the Hellenes commenced the action 
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with great fury by rushing on the Mussulmans; however, after a 
heavy discharge of musketry, which lasted about an hour, the fire of the 
Hellenes was perceived to slacken. They soon gave way and fled, for 
they were unable to withstand the firmness of the Turkish troops. The 
loss of the Hellenes in the fight at Volo was estimated at fifty dead, and 
a nearly equal number of wounded and prisoners. After this check the 
insurgents retired to the mountains, leaving their arms and _ horses 
behind. It was not anticipated that they would soon form again and tr 
the chances of battle. Their soldiers, who were entrenched at Old Volo, 
set fire to that place before retiring, and a great number of families 
sought refuge on board vessels, which lay at no great distance from the 
scene of the engagement. During the fight, the Austrian corvette La 
Carolina had protected the new magazines of the Scale. The com- 
mander of the corvette had sent on shore twenty-five well-armed and 
resolute men, in order to assert the active interference of his nation. 

The battle near Armiro was still more considerable and sanguinary 
than that at Volo. On this occasion the Hellenes had displayed a 
resistance and a knowledge of tactics which was not anticipated from 
them. They had attacked the ‘Turks repeatedly, with most brilliant 
energy and courage. The leaders themselves seized a musket, and 
placed themselves in the ranks of the soldiers. Spite of their exertions and 
their numerous acts of valour, they had been compelled to retreat before 
the Mussulman troops, who pursued them furiously, and prevented them 
from concentrating behind a wood, where they hoped they could reunite 
and recommence the engagement the next day. The troops of the Sultan 
took a great number of prisoners. The banner of the rebels was found 
on the field of battle beneath the corpses. We may say that these two com- 
bats at Volo and Armiro gave a fatal blow to the Thessalian insurrection. 

At the commencement of April, it was an evident fact that the insur- 
rection, far from extending through the whole of the Greco-Turkish 
provinces, was confined to a district growing daily more limited, and 
losing all the advantages it had previously obtained. Still, at the 
moment when it appeared suppressed and conquered in the Thessalian 
provinces, it broke out again with considerable intensity in Epirus, which 
was supposed to be utterly pacified. Reinforcements of good Mussulman 
troops were considered necessary, unless the insurrection should be allowed 
to regain the whole extent of ground which it had lost. 

No great amount of value, however, could be placed on the actual 
services whjch the irregulars could furnish on a given day. In addition, 
new bands of Hellenes were said to be daily swelling the number of 
combatants already spread over the country. Karaiskaky, Hervas, and 
Grivas, more resolute than ever, and full of confidence in the future of 
the cause they were defending, had ended by forming among themselves 
a species of alliance solely based on their word and the fancy of the 
moment, but which was sufficient to establish some agreement and 
unanimity in their operations. Their corps d’armée, composed of at 
least 5000 men, were only two or three hours distant from Janina, and 
although they had suffered a severe check by a sally made by the garrisons, 
they held their ground firmly, and did not appear disposed to give way, 
at least unless attacked by superior forces. The communication between 
Janina and Salonichi was entirely interrupted ; letters and despatches no 


longer arrived by the regular route, for the terrible Zapopoulo, at the 
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head of 1000 insurgents, occupied the whole of the mountains of Mezzovo, 
which separate Thessaly from Epirus. 

Papacosta, another very extraordinary chief, had established his head- 
quarters at Platano, with 600 men, who were prepared to die with him, 
A corps of Albanians, who fancied they could despise this little band, 
went to attack them, without taking any precautions or the necessary 
ammunition. <A very lively action took place, and on this occasion the 
victory was not on the side of the Mussulmans, who found themselves in 
want of powder and bullets in the middle of the combat. They were 
compelled to retreat, after having suffered considerable loss, and Gablans 
many prisoners in the hands of the insurgents. 

At the same time mention was made of several bodies of insurgents, of 
whom some amounted to 500 or 600 men. They traversed the villages, 
killed or carried off by force all the inhabitants who attempted to resist them, 
plundered the houses, and ended by burning them. The insurgents were 
= armed with Russian muskets, and some wore the eagle ; consi- 

erable sums of money were also noticed in their possession, without any 
difficulty about discovering the source whence it was derived. It was 
also known, that in the direction of Almiro 4000 Greeks had formed 
themselves into battalions with a gun, with the intention of attempting a 
coup-de-main upon this town, which was considered an important 
position. At Kalifari, in the neighbourhood of Garditza and Tricala, 
several very serious combats had taken place, occasioning great loss to 
both parties ; and the insurgents in this direction, when recruited by 
those who had recently arrived from the village of Agraffa, formed a corps 
of about 3000 men, while the Turks could only oppose 1300 to them, 
among whom there were not more than 600 regulars. 

Thus the Greek insurrection went on with various results upon a 
number of points, checked in one place only to break out further off; 
threatening to occupy for some time a part of the Turkish force, which, 
if small, was sadly wanted elsewhere, when that country required all 
its resources to struggle against her powerful antagonist. The moment 
at length arrived when the Ottoman government was driven to ask of 
the Greek government for official and decisive explanations as to the 
attitude it had assumed, and the part it played in the insurrection of the 
Epirote and Thessalian provinces. Nechet Bey, the Ottoman chargé 
d affaires at Athens, was ordered to draw up a note, conceived in very 
firm and energetic language, complaining of the conduct of Greece, and 
demanding satisfaction. ‘The answer of M. Paicos was truly worthy of 
the cause he served ; it was full of vague generalities and special pleading. 
At the same time, too, Russia made her appearance on the scene of 
contest, in the person of the celebrated M. de Nesselrode, who drew up a 
circular note addressed to the Russian diplomatic agents abroad. 

It now remains for us to follow the insurrection in its period of 
definitive decrease, which commences at the end of April, and announces 
that, with the exception of partial risings, the general revolt can never 
break out again with the character and development it originally 
assumed. It was stated that the insurrection, confined to a few districts 
of Thessaly, had commenced its retrograde movement, and unless some 
unexpected event endowed it with fresh strength, it might be asserted 
that it would never regain its old footing. It was discovered, even in 
Greece, that many villages had been burned, much blood shed, and 
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families rendered wretched—and all this an utter loss—without any 
definitive advantage being derived from it. With the exception of two 
villages on the frontiers, no movement had taken place im consequence 
of the last engagements fought by the Russian troops. It was seen, too, 
at Athens that the majority of the volunteers had been enrolled under the 
direct influence of the Russian party ; for, with the exception of General 
Grivas (who had gone without authority), Hadji Petros, and Colonel 
Karatano, it was proved that all the other troops were maintained, 
equipped, and paid by Russia. The money was stated to be sent by 
Greeks domiciled in different parts of Europe; it had come from 
Marseilles, Trieste, Vienna, Constantinople, and Smyrna. Sums of 
money were also stated to have been forwarded by the Greeks in Russia, 
until it was proved that the greater quantity arrived from the Tsar, who 
represented the principal exchequer of the earns movement. 

The expedition of Grivas, and certain advantages he obtained at the 
commencement of the revolt, had led the Hellenic ministry to send 
General Tzavellas into Epirus. All the agents received orders not to 
give subsidies or ammunition to any one but him; a desire was felt to 
concentrate all the means of action in the hands of Tzavellas, and this 
measure was fatal to the rebels. Tzavellas, a lieutenant-general, a senator, 
and possessed of a considerable private fortune, did not display that 
promptitude and vigour in his movements which are essential for an 
expedition of this nature ; he took nearly a month to go from Athens to 
the frontiers, and he was only followed by about one hundred soldiers, 
collected with much difficulty. On arriving at Petra, he found himself 
in the centre of a swarm of insurgents who slackened and paralysed his 
means of action. Hervas had pushed on towards Albania, after coming 
to an understanding with Karaiskaky and Zikos; Grivas was on the 
road to Janina; Tzavellas, therefore, whom we may add no one was 
willing to obey, was alone with a few Suliotes. He remained m the 
camp of Petra in a state of complete inaction, although the Peloponne- 
sians sent by Colocotronis and Plassontas, under the command of their 
sons, had come in to join him. The divisions which had existed among 
the chiefs, and which had in some degree disappeared, now broke out 
with fresh vigour ; all wished to augment their troops at the expense of 
those commanded by the other captains. In Thessaly, General Hadji 
Petros wished to become commander-in-chief—the only method, in fact, 
by which unity could be maintained ; but no one would consent to such 
a step. The consequence was that the rebels, divided into several 
columns, acted independently and each on their own account. We must 
add that plunder was the principal object of these bands, and in this 
regard, they were naturally not very desirous to associate with others, 
and have to share with them the fruits of their plunder. 

Among all the chieftains, Grivas was the one who was specially distin- 
guished by the boldness of his movements, and the gioomy energy, mixed 
with ferocity, which he displayed both before and after a fight. He had, 
however, lately received a severe check. His troops had marched on 
Janina, committing terrible disorders on their route, and spreading 
everywhere terror and confusion. They were on the point of taking 
possession of Mezzovo. ‘The inhabitants, justly alarmed by the arrange- 
ments of the terrible assailants who were marching upon them, had 
immediately called the Mussu man troops to their assistance, who, however, 
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could not aid them, through their inadequate numbers. Grivas imme- 
diately took possession of the town. The plundering commenced in 
various quarters ; the houses were set on fire while the soldiers entrenched 
themselves in others. The Pacha of Janina marched his whole garrison 
against Grivas, and was only able to drive his troops out of their positions 
after unparalleled efforts and a struggle which did the greatest honour 
to the courage of both parties. Grivas defended himself like a lion 
during forty-eight hours. There were literally streams of blood around 
him. Several times he was supposed to be killed; onee even he was 
seen to fall, and his troops uttered a yell as a signal of despair. But he 
rose again directly, brandishing his sword in the air to prove that he was 
alive and still acne to fight. Still the moment at length arrived when he 
understood that resistance was no longer possible. All the houses he 
occupied had been destroyed in succession by the artillery, and were con- 
verted into heaps of ruins filled with corpses. His troops were decimated, 
and he found himself almost alone with a few combatants who had sworn 
to die with him. He had made a sortie in the night, and sueceeded in 
reaching the mountains with the débris of his column. Many of his 
soldiers hastened to join him. It is said that before retreating, Grivas 
desired to kill all the wounded lest they might fall into the hands of the 
conquerors. One of his most devoted soldiers begged him to take the ini- 
tiative with him. Stretched at the feet of his general, with his left thigh 
shattered by a bullet, he wished that an end should be put to his suffer- 
ings, and offered his own sabre. The day after this obstinate struggle, 
so terrible in its details, the Pacha of Janina set out in pursuit of Grivas, 
but was not able to come up with him. It was soon found that he had 
a by Agraffa and Aspropotamo, to seek a refuge in Thessaly, but 
1e soon returned and was once again within two hours’ distance of the 
frontier. 

The plenipotentiaries of the chiefs of the expedition were continually 
proceeding to Athens and soliciting audiences from the king, im order to 
make known their demands and their complaints. It was proposed to 
M. Metaxas, the former ambassador, that he should place himself at the 
head of the insurrection, in order to give a certain direction to the popu- 
lar movement, and establish a supreme command which should put down 
these little chiefs ; but Metaxas refused. The same proposition was made 
to General Gardikiotis Grivas; but he also declined. The next mentioned 
were Spiro-Miho, Soutzo, minister of war, and Plapoutas ; but nothing 
could be arranged. It was proposed to send 60,000 drachme to Theo 
dore Grivas, in order that he might return to the neighbourhood of 
Mezzovo and renew the attack which he had so brilliantly commenced ; 
but it was apprehended that, by sending him this sum, the jealousy of 
the other chiefs would be aroused, and Grivas be exposed to the poignard 
of some assassin. 

The enrolments, momentarily suspended in consequence of the repre- 
sentations made by the diplomatic agents of France and England, were 
resumed with fresh activity. A deputy of Attica enrolled men almost 
. and sent the volunteers to Thessaly, with his brother at their 

. Two companies of troops of the line under the orders of Lieute- 
nant-colonel Kyprianos, were said to have deserted with their arms and 
baggage. It appeared, in fact, as if affairs had returned to the first days 
of February, that is, to the commencement of the insurrection, Turkey, 
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besides, did not fail to point out to the representatives of England and 
France the daily made by Greek pirates against the merchant 
vessels of the whole world. The insurgent bands continued to spread 
and plunder in the neighbourhood of Armiro and Telestria, fighting 
against the Turkish troops that attacked and purgued them, without 
being able to annihilate them. All the proclamations in the villages 

ve a most pompous eulogium of the Great Emperor Nicholas, called 
the Chief by divine right of the great orthodox Christian family of the 
East, and announced the speedy arrival of fresh assistance sent by him. 
The inhabitants who had seen, on the passage of the insurgents, their 
villages burnt, their flocks carried off by those who called themselves 
their protectors, began to form the most unfavourable opinion with re- 
ference to the revolution. 

The moment at length arrived when England and France recognised 
the necessity of putting a stop to this dangerous insurrection, by going 
directly to the fountain head, and appealing to the government which 
fomented it. A letter was written on the 12th of last May from Athens 
to the ‘* Observateur de Trieste,” containing the following passage :— 
“It is certain that the four great powers who signed the protocol of 
Vienna are losing patience ; they desire to put a stop to the indecision 
and tergiversation of the Greek government with reference to the insur- 
rection of Epirus.” The Moniteur also received from Janina news of 
the 7th of May, confirming the numerous defeats sustained by the insur- 
gents, and announcing that the revolt, in spite of all efforts and changes 
of fortune, could no longer carry on the struggle, and was at its last 
gasp. The following is the extract from the Moniteur : 

“ The principal Hetzrist corps d’armée in Epirus, commanded by 
General Tzavellas, has been beaten and dispersed by the Ottoman troops. 
Attacked at Petra, on the 28th of the last month, by a corps under the 
orders of Omar Pacha, the Hellenes only offered a short resistance, dis- 
banded and retired in great disorder on the frontier, abandoning to the 
Turks their chest, ammunition, and nearly all their matériel of war. 
Tzavellas succeeded in escaping ; and the Hellenic Tagmatarque, An- 
tonaki-Kalagmodarti of Patras was made prisoner. In the baggage cap- 
tured at Tzavellas’ head-quarters was found a secret correspondence 
between this leader and the Greek ministry, more especially with M. 
Soutzo, the minister of war ; this correspondence is in the hands of Fuad 
Effendi. The communication has been restored between Janina and 
Arta. The only insurgents left are at Radovitzi; the rest of the countr 
has returned to its duty, and has only curses to bestow on the Greek 
chieftains who tried to make them serve the interests of Russia.” 





The active interference of the allies soon put an entire stop to the re- 
volutionary movements, and the Greeks are now in a state of tranquillity; 
but we think that the lesson which may be derived from the eveuts we 
have detailed, will serve as a warning for the future. Never was the 
doctrine of non-interference more plainly taught than by the experience 
we have of Greece as an independent nation. May we hope that our 
statesmen may take warning by it, and in the settlement of the Eastern 

uestion—whenever that happy day may arrive—let them bear in mind 
the magnificent results of the battle of Navarino. 








